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ake Money 


— never failing way is to 
find a big need and the thing 
that satisfies it. 























A quick, clean way to do a long, meanjob 
—the cleaning of spark plugs-—was a big need. 


* leaner 


completely satisfies that need 





hampion “Minute” 


Spark Plug 















That’s why they sell so fast and yield suc 
quick, easy profit. 


—————————— 





They come packed ten in an easel-back, 
open-face carton readyfor counter display 
—and sell on sight. 














Your jobber will supply you. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

















os j fpecs easiest and quickest way of 
repairing leaks in radiators, pumps, 

water jackets, hose connections, etc., is to use John- 

son’s Radiator Cement. This will stop the leaks instantly with- 


out laying up the car. No mechanical experience is required— 


all you have to do is remove the cap and pour the liquid into the 
radiator. 


~JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR[EMENT 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement Blends perfectly with 


the water until it reaches the leaks—yjust as soon as 
it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, pressure- 


resisting substance which is insoluble in water and consequently 
makes a permanent seal. 


Quick—Efficient— Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement contains noth- 
ing which can coat or clog the cooling system. It 
will seal leaks in from two to ten minutes. 


Quarts, $1.75 Pints, $1.00 MHalf-pints, 65c 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 
and we will forward you a pint, all charges pre- 
paid. 
Write for our folder on 
“Keeping Your Car Young”—1t’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MA, Racine, Wis. WV 
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UT a few short. months have 

passed and already the unusual 
merit of the Nash Six with perfected 
valve-in-head motor is recognized 
in every section of the country. 
The franchise for Nash passenger 
cars, especially when held with the 
equally valuable franchise for Nash 
trucks, apparently is one that in- 
sures good profits the year round. 


Nash Passenger Cars Nash Trucks 

5-Pass. Touring Car $1295 One Ton Chassis $1495 
4-Pass. Roadster - 1295 Two Ton Chassis 1875 
Sedan - - - - - 1985 Nash Quad _ Chassis 3250 


Nash Model 671_ - 1465 


(Seven-Passenger Touring Car) 


Prices f. o. b. Kenosha 


The Nash Metors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks 


Including the Famous Nash Quad 
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UMMER touring in America this year 
S is certain to be directed largely toward 
the training camps where our new soldiers 
and sailors are under-going their training 
fcr the grim business of war and are await- 
ing the word which will send them to the 
battlefields of Europe. Motorists this year 
will have as objectives of their tours points 
of real heart interest, where their relatives 
or friends are hard at work on the Nation’s 
biggest business. 


It is for this reason that this issue is de- 
voted chiefly to pointing out just where 
the training stations and cantonments are, 
how they can be reached by motor, the 
best roads to them, what accommodations 
for themselves and their cars motorists will 
find when they get there and what special 
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By Darwin S. Hatch 


Editor Motor Age 


regulations governing visitors local mili- 
tary authorities may have established. 
On the large insert map which accom- 
panies this issue are indicated in red all 
the military, naval and marine establish- 
ments whose location it is permitted to 
divulge. There are others whose work is 
of such nature that to publish their loca- 
tion would serve no useful end and might 
give information of value to the enemy. 
With the thoughts of all on martial sub- 
jects it is only natural that the famous bat- 
tlefields and other points connected with 
the Nation’s history should have a special 
appeal for tourists this summer. To those 
of us who are moturing to the camps, the 
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opportunity to take in scenes of historic 
interest will be welcome. To this end there 
is incorporated as a part of this issue a map 
showing the location of many of the im- 
portant spots historically and notes as to 
what they have meant in the development 
of the Nation. 

Our National parks in past years have 


been the magnets which attracted hundreds 


of tourists. With the opening of the last 
of them to motorists within the last year or 
so the number of visitors to the parks in- 
creased greatly. It is to be expected that 
the National playgrounds will be the goal 
of many tourists this season. It is right 
that they should. 

There will have to be some vacations 
this year if the energies of the men at the 
head of our factories and our businesses are 
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This panoramic view of Camp Devens at Ayer, Mass., gives you a good idea befor yo 





to carry forward their work without di- 
minished energy. The work of the Nation 
must go forward and the men who are re- 
sponsible for it must get out into the open 
for a time if they are to keep up the pace. 


You who are the possessors of motor 
cars are privileged to perform a patriotic 
service that your less fortunate fellows 
cannot. In your ownership of a motor, you 
possess a means of transportation which in 
the aggregate will do much toward reliev- 
ing the needs for passenger traffic on our 
railroads and thus conserve railway equip- 
ment for war burdens. Uncle Sam needs 


the railroads for carrying his men and the 
munitions and supplies they will need at 
the front. Every mile of traveling you 
do by motor car instead of by rail is just 
that much assistance in getting men and 
munitions to the seaports. 

Must Keep Trim 


You, who have relatives and close friends 
at the great Army and Navy training sta- 
tions, have a patriotic duty in seeing that 
the new soldiers, whom you have given to 
the country, are kept in fighting trim 
mentally just as the Government is getting 
them into fighting trim physically. If 


Location of Training Camps 


NATIONAL ARMY CAMPS 


Cee Re... « sd cnssdnedee bad’ cs Ayer, Mass. 
Camp Upton. ...ccecss ...vaphank, L. L, N. Y. 
SS eee Wrightstown, N. J. 
a Ge FR ere Annapolis Junc., Md. 
Re AD, 'n'cc0ccddadeood *....Petersburg, Va. 
er oe Columbus, 8S. C. 
a es caw e ee Chamblee, Ga. 
Camp Shermamn...........cce-s Chillicothe, Ohio 
SOFFIT eT ee Louisville, Ky. 
Sy MOE. 5k occ cde csee Battle Creek, Mich. 
CL EET ee eee eT Rockford, Il. 
eo oe | ce a bine aie Little Rock, Ark. 
Ns 5. ws neockeewn Des Moines, lowa 
nD. csocseee renee Fort Riley, Kan. 
Camp Travis........ Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
PE MED cccccnccocscseves Tacoma, Wash. 
NATIONAL GUARD CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS 
Se en. oc chessesdénes Westfield, Mass. 
Camp McGuiness......... Framingham, Mass. 
CORSE “WRERWOPER «oc ccc ccccccccs Calvert, S, C. 
Se Es 65.50 60 bacesnsaded Wheless, Ga. 
Ge NR: cau caseeacedcd Anniston, Ala. 
Ce TRE. oon ep occcedccst Greenville, S. C. 
Ss SUN « 6 ncdde0es cdccedeawe Macon, Ga. 
Ch ern. on occcceecees beds Waco, Tex. 
NN EPP COT TEC Te Te TT Houston, Tex. 
Pe nc ccs secnenvhaceeeee Deming, N. M. 
Camp Doniphan...........e0.. Fort Sill, Okla. 


EY eee oe Fort Worth, Tex. 
Camp Sheridan............. Montgomery, Ala. 
Cor ecenseenal Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Camp Beauregard............ Alexandria, La. 
OPTS TT Linda Vista, Cal. 
ey Gs ok wlio ean nwaen Charlotte, N. C. 
SE I cnc enssscneee Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 
sn o's ctceeesandn Palo Alto, Cal. 


AERO TRAINING STATIONS 


ee i Belleville, Ill. 
124 dns one ssereanodoeehe Dallas, Tex. 
CEENGE- SPREE. wc cc cccccvcseces Essington, Pa. 
Wilbur Wright Field........... Fairfield, Ohio 
NG a ins 6d Ke is oe kn abad te Fort Sill, Okla. 
Taliaferro, Jarvis and Edwards Fields..... 
(kite nhennbebanes con ceaen Fort Worth, Tex. 
eg ST Hampton, Va. 
DE SPUMEE, cc srcsceccesseonne Houston, Tex. 
Ihe 's ov aesdeccewn Lake Charles, La. 
Haselhurat Field ......ccccccecs Mineola, N. Y. 
0 EE ee Ce ree ee Memphis, Tenn. 
Selfridge Field......... Mount Clemens, Mich. 
eS cccovs bebe seeee »...--OQmaha, Neb. 
ele iid ee. oe we halos kaa Pensacola, Fla. 
Chanute Field.......... candace Rantoul, II. 
a! San Antonio, Tex. 
SL 6, | San Diego, Cal. 
i Pn. . css secbhe cabs eeeneesea tis Waco, Tex. 
Cn Ta > sscbueesedeceones Wichita Falls, Tex. 


they are stationed where such visits are 
encouraged by the commanding officers, it 
is part of your duty to visit them. 

In the National Army and National 
Guard cantonments, as well as in most of 
the Naval Training Stations, visits of 
friends and relatives to the man in train- 
ing are encouraged. At most of these spe- 
cial arrangements are provided whereby 
visitors can bring as much as possible of 
the home life to them. Such organizations 
as the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus 
and other civilian organizations, which 
have made the welfare of the men in train- 
ing their particular province, have pro- 
vided reception rooms where relatives may 
meet the boys in khaki and have arranged 
that motorists who care to can meet the 
soldiers and sailors to take them out for 
short motor trips and thus break up the 
routine of camp life. 


At many of the larger camps well-ap- 
pointed Hostess Houses have been erected, 
designed specially for the comfort of visi- 
tors. The Army camps are too new for 
facilities of this sort to have reached the 
stage of completeness that they will before 
the summer is over. Likewise, there has 
not been the need for them before that 
there will be during the coming touring 
season. It is probable that another year 
will see complete organizations at all the 
eamps for taking care of visitors. 


It is true, on the other hand, that there 
are certain of the military and naval es- 
tablishments at which the visitor is not a 
welcome guest. In fact, there are some 
in which no visitor, no matter how closely 
related he may be, may get within the 
walls. At others it is necessary for the 
visitor to prove that he is a near relative 
of someone stationed there. 


At all these military establishments and 
naval stations, are certain rules and regu- 
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lations which the visitor must observe, if 
he is to keep out of trouble. There are 
certain local rules regarding one-way traf- 
fic in the neighborhood of the camps in 
some instances. There are special speed 
limits at definite places, which must be rig- 
idly observed. It is well for the intending 
visitor to become familiar with such as 
may apply to the particular military es- 
tablishment that he may contemplate vis- 
iting. It is not possible to outline all these, 
but in the following pages some of the 
more important special regulations have 
been mentioned as applying to particular 
camps. 


There is one thing about which visitors 
must be particularly cautious and that is 
the use of their cameras in the neighbor- 
hood of military or naval stations. In some 
of these cameras are permitted, but in 
many of them it is not permitted to take a 
camera within the grounds and in others 
there are certain prescribed areas for 
cameras. In any event, a safe rule to fol- 
low is to not attempt to take pictures with- 
in the military reservation without special 
permission. 


At some of the Army and Navy proving 
grounds and at the aviation experiment 
stations as well as at some other classes of 
military establishments the visitor is not 
only discouraged but is actually forbidden. 


Pleasurable touring is dependent upon 
road conditions. It is to be feared that 
except in some particular cases not a great 
deal of improvement over the roads of the 
last season will be observed. The order of 
the Priority board, which for a time pre- 
vented the shipment of road building 
equipment and materials and the need of 
men and money for more immediately im- 
portant work put a stop to road building 
in all cases except where the movement of 
war materials over the highways made such 


you start to the camps even of what an immense industry the war industry has become 


improvement of the highway imperative. 


Governmental attention to the need of 
improved highways for furthering its own 
business of war has begun to be felt only 
recently and it may be that road work in 
many important sections will be pushed 
during the coming month. 


The transportation of the standard U. 
S. A. war trucks from their points of as- 
sembly to the seaboard under their own 
power has made it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to designate certain roads as ‘‘U. 


Suggestions for 


As a suggestion to those who are 
contemplating a motor trip to friends 
in the military or naval stations, the 
following method of using the infor- 
mation given in this issue of MOTOR 
AGE is offered: 

On the assumption that the name of 
the military or naval station is known, 
the nearest town is shown on iesert. 

The station and the town are indi- 
cated on the large insert map, the sta- 
tion in red and the town in black. 

On the map will be found the main 
roads leading to the town and with 
the aid of the map the route of the 
tour both going and coming may be 
planned. The proper route from near- 
by cities, character of the road, etc., 
in the neighborhood of the camp, ho- 
tel and garage accommodations, etc., 
are given in the section on pages 33- 
37 in which the information is ar- 
ranged alphabetically under the names 
of the camps. Where detailed routes 
are needed, a special map in that sec- 
tion shows the route in detail. 

Having laid out your route, it is 
well to post up on the traffic regula- 
tions in the major cities through which 
you may pass. To be prepared before- 


S. Army truck roads.’’ These routes are 
indicated on the special insert map in red 
and while at the present time they con- 
stitute the most feasible routes between 
their termini, it may be that they will 
not prove to be the best routes for the 
tourist. 


Government vehicles have the right of 
way over everything on the road. It is a 
point for tourists to remember that it is 
the part of wisdom as well as patriotism 
to get out of the way of a 5-ton truck, if 
it bears U. S. A. on the front. 


Camp Visitors 


hand will prevent annoying arguments 
with the traffic officer and probably 
the loss of time and money. This in- 
formation is given in the table on 
pages 26-29. 

Also it is well to know whether your 
state license number is good in the 
different states through which you 
may pass. A glance at the map on 
page 27 will show you. 

Above all, post up on the special 
regulations for visitors at the particu- 
lar military or naval establishment in 
which you are interested. This can 
be done in part before-hand by refer- 
ence to pages 33-37, although there 
are almost certain to be additional 
ones, which can only be learned wpon 
arrwal. | 

In the neighborhood of some of 
these establishments will be found 
special tourists camps—these usually 
provided by the local motoring or civic 
organizations. There are a very few 
of these in the East, but many cities 
in the West have provided them, espe- 
cially where such cities lie on the main 
trans-continental highways. Their 
location is shown on the map on 
page 48. 
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This was once a farmhouse on 
one of the farms which Camp 
Custer superseded. Now it is 
the military headquarters for 
the camp at Battle Creek, Mich. 


T will depend a great deal on the part of 
| country you come from as to what you 
see in the cantonments when you get there. 
If you are from manufacturing districts 
you will be reminded of nothing so much as 
of a great manufacturing plant, and that 
is what a cantonment, or training camp, 
really is, a great manufacturing plant that 
is turning out its part of the greatest fight- 
ers the world has ever known. 

When you reach the camp, after a long 
or short trip, depending how far your home 
is by motor, you will look out over 5 miles 
of barracks in which as many as 42,000 
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citizen-soldiers, or even more, may be 
housed, each regiment with its own heating 
plant and scores of tall chimnies spouting 
elouds of black smoke. No doubt if you 
have motored far, it will be because you 
have a boy there, a brother or some other 
relative, and what you see will make you 
realize what the war really is, what it 
means, how necessary it is for the whole 
country to turn to and learn the business 
of war just as it would learn the business 
of selling merchandise or professional serv- 
ives. It is improbable that you will be able 
to overlook all this. 
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by Ruth Sanders 


There are sixteen of these cantonments. 
Camp Grant, the nearest to Chicago, occu- 
pies 3000 acres of small farms. on which 
crops have given way to a modern city that 
sprang up in eight or ten weeks. Camp 
Grant, which, after all is said and done, is 
typical of other cantonments, was equipped 
at the start with 28 miles of water mains, 
22 miles of sewers, 74% miles of macadam 
roads, 4.7 miles of gravel roads and 12.7 
miles of graded road. The camp has its 
own water plant, though electric power is 
taken from Rockford, Ill., nearby. 

Camp Funston, which was built to take 
eare of 41,000 men, is on the Fort Riley 
military reservation at the confluence of 
the Republican and Kansas rivers, a site 
comprising some 20,000 acres. Here seven 
states are represented: Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Arizona. The camp was named, 
you will remember, after General Frederick 
Funston, who died at the border last year 
while our boys were hunting Villa. 

Camp Dodge has some 45,000 men from 
Iowa, North Dakota, Minnesota and part of 
Iilinois. The camp is 11 miles north of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and occupies about 3500 
acres. It cost $5,970,000. Last summer the 
site was a cornfield. 


2000 Wooden Buildings 


Camp Custer at Battle Creek, Mich., has 
approximately 2000 wooden buildings, or 
barracks, all constructed in less than four 
months. About 100 farms were taken over 
by the War Department to be included in 
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These barracks and their auxiliary buildings were photographed at Camp Travis near San Antonio, Tex., 
but they are typical of those at the fifteen other cantonments 
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the cantonment. Here you will find hills 
and hollows, woods and marshy ground 
such as exist on the battlefield in Europe. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century ago a 
village of Spiritualists and Quakers was 
settled here; now the soldier material of 
the Middle West is being whipped into 
shape to win the great world struggle. 


Covers 2500 Acres 


The camp includes two brigades of in- 
fantry, one of field artillery and a depot 
brigade; has a large warehouse section for 
storage, a remount station for receiving 
and training horses, base hospital, bathing 
beach and the regular equipment in the 
way of other buildings. Altogether 1200 
commissioned officers and 25,990 men are 
situated there on 8000 acres of land. Seven 
regimental Y. M. C. A. buildings and an 
auditorium seating 3000, with Y. M. C. A. 
administration building and three Knights 
of Columbus buildings, make Camp Custer 
thoroughly built up. The base hospital con- 
sists of fifty-seven buildings and was built 
at a cost of more than a half million dol- 
lars. The estimated cost of the cantonment 
is set at $8,000,000. The heating plant 
alone cost $750,000. Ten miles of paved 
highway are within the camp. | 

Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio, is the 
fifth and last cantonment of the great Mid- 
dle West. It is the headquarters of the 
83d division and has about 25,000 or 30,000 
men from Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 


principally. The camp covers about 2500 
acres. 

To describe one of the cantonments 
would be to tell what is typical of them all, 
as standardization.has been relied on here 
as well as in other phases of war to make 
for greater efficiency. Each cantonment 
has a quota of six Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
each laid out like the letter H with a read- 
ing room that contains a big fireplace, writ- 
ing desks, easy chairs and reading matter 
on one side. Friends and relatives of the 
men can meet them here. The other side 














The Hostess House has proved a 
godsend both to the boys at the can- 
‘tonments and to their relatives and 
The interior view shows 


has 


friends. 
the homelike atmosphere it 


of the building contains an auditorium with 
a stage at one end. Religious services, 
amateur theatricals, lectures, boxing and 
wrestling bouts and concerts—all have 
their place in the booking here. Five sec- 
retaries are stationed at a building. One 
arranges athletics. Another looks after 
social affairs for the men. The others 
give instruction in various lines. 

A big auditorium’at each cantonment ac- 
ecommodates all the way from 3000 to 
5000 men. Here the large entertainments 
and theatrical road shows are held. It is 
here also that the Smilage book admits the 
lucky possessor to whatever is going on. 
Moving pictures are shown at the Y. M. 
C. A. buildings as many as four times a 
week. In addition the men have all kinds 
of sports, baseball, football, track meets. 
Men of special athletic training in the Na- 


Jackies at the San Diego naval training school are quartered at the 
exposition grounds. Here they are entertaining visitors with a dance 















tional Army are picked out to lead the 


mass of men in the various sports. For in- 
stance, the world’s champion hurdler to- 
day is director of athletics in one of the 
large training camps out on the Pacific 
coast, picked out after taking the training 
in the Reserve Officers’ Corps training 
camp and winning a commission. 

When you get to the camps and see all 
these things you are going to be relieved 
to know that those you hold so highly are 
so well taken care of, both in the way of 
‘getting the other fellow before he gets 
you’’ and in recreation. It is not all work 
and no play. The only difference in the 
play here and that your boy had when he 
was working in a store or office is that it 
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apt to be better for him. You 
ean be sure of one thing, that a 
boy at a training camp is going to be put 
into better physical trim than he ever was 
in unless he was a professional or trained 
athlete when he went to the camp. It 
is more along the lines of athletics in the 
big colleges and universities. 


This winter steam-heated frame barracks 
housed the boys. They were pampered, 
some of the foreign officers thought. Each 
building holds from 200 to 250 men, and 
bath and lavatory are provided in front 
of each barracks. The barracks contain 
kitchen, mess hall and assembly room on 
the first floor and sleeping quarters above. 
Regulation army cots are placed as closely 
together as is wise. The officers’ quarters 
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When the American young 
man starts in to learn the busi- 
ness of war he goes at it with 
all his heart and soul and mus- 
cle. If he has to go into the 
trenches and dig them deeper 
to make the war end sooner 
he goes at it with a vim, and 
the trench goes deeper. In 
short, the boys in the training 
camps are showing what 
Americans call pep and what 
has proved characteristic of 
United States fighting men 





accommodate from nine to nineteen men 
and are slightly better furnished, the en- 
tire quarters being on one floor. 

In addition to the barracks and Y. M. C. 
A. buildings there are all kinds of auxiliary 
buildings—bakery, laundry, refrigerating 
plant, hospital, fire department, postoffice, 
railroad freight station, stables for some 
10,000 horses and mules, motor truck 
garages, warehouses, etc. Then there is 
the parade and drill ground of approxi- 
mately 1000 acres, or a square that is more 
than a mile on a side. Each cantonment 
would compare favorably with a good-sized 
town—with Salem, Mass., in the East; 
Augusta, Ga., in the South; Bay City, 
Mich., in the Middle West; San Diego, Cal., 
in the West. 











This panoramic view is of one of the sixteen cantonments which is stationed in the 
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Divers quarters 
are made use of at 
the various camps, 
stations and 
schools. This 
group happens to 
be from an old 


speedway course 


Old South. 











The Hostess House is growing in popu- 
larity constantly, and justly. Llustrations 
given here show it to be the best thing 
next to your own home. You will like it 
after motoring to the camps, and you will 
be glad those in whom you are interested 
ean have such a place. Considerable at- 
tention has been given to the comfort of 
visitors to the cantonments, and the 
Hostess House is one of the best results of 
this attention. At Camp Dodge, for an 
instance, one immense building of this 
character is in use and two others have 
been authorized. The buildings are for 
the entertainment of friends from home 
who come to visit the soldiers. They are 
made as homelike as possible and offer 





every comfort. A cafeteria in the house is 
prepared to feed hundreds of visitors daily, 
and it usually does. In addition to the 
Hostess Houses there are other buildings 
whose sole purpose is to entertain and fur- 
nish accommodations for the soldiers and 
their visitors. Among them are the Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, Knights of Columbus elubs, 
Lutheran Brotherhood buildings and small- 
er buildings. 

No better idea of what you will find 
when you get to the training camps could 
be found than through the illustrations 
that are given in this issue. Take the first 
one in this article. No doubt before you 
read the caption you thought, ‘‘ Why, this 
is a house near home,’’ or out in the coun- 
try or in some very familiar location. Then 
you learned that it is the military head- 





It is of Camp Zachary Taylor which is located at Louisville, Ky. 








The opportunity a 
car or truck own- 
er has to help 
make Uncle Sam's 
soldiers is evident 
from the jolly 
crowd shown 
above in the truck 








quarters of Camp Custer. This was the fin- 
est and newest of the farmhouses on the 
farms which Camp Custer used as a site. 
Then there are those Jackies at the San 
Diego naval training school entertaining 
visitors with an open-air dance on the 
plaza. Do some of you motorists who went 
out to the exposition recognize this place? 
The school is quartered in the exposition 
buildings and grounds. 

The principal features of one canton- 
ment, from the visitor’s standpoint, are 
the community Red Cross building and the 
Post Exchange. You will reach the Post 
Exchange first on arriving at Camp Sher- 
man by the main road out of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. This building contains the restaurant 
and restrooms, with special provisions for 
women. The same facilities are offered in 











A typical Knights of Columbus hall from one of the cantonments. 
Though sectarian in its sponsorship, everybody is welcome 


the Red Cross building, which also has a 
large stage for theatricals and other en- 
tertainment. 

Turning to the other cantonments, mo- 
torists of the East no doubt will motor to 
the big New England cantonment at Ayer, 
Mass., Camp Devens. This is on the direct 
line between Boston and the Mohawk 
Trail route to New York state, with ex- 
cellent roads from Boston and by Worces- 
ter and Springfield. Here another Hostess 
House provides for the accommodation of 
women to rest, etc., and a big comfort sta- 
tion has been erected by Massachusetts 
here. The camp contains more than 10,- 
000 acres, and each regiment has its can- 
teén where a civilian may purchase fruit, 
sandwiches, coffee, etc. Another large 
restaurant is to be built soon. 


There are three other cantonments in the 
East, Camp Upton at Yaphank, N. Y.; 


Camp Dix at Wrightstown, N. J.; Camp 
Meade at Annapolis Junction, Md. These 
are in well-traveled regions and offer the 
same inducements, with some variation, 
that the others do. Taking it for granted, 
however, that the motorist of the East 
knows more about his section and the can- 
tonments therein through the compactness 
of the road systems, if nothing else, than 
the people of the great Middle West and 
other sections do, go on to the South and 
others of the camps. 


Men from Kentucky, Indiana and South- 
ern Illinois form Camp Zachary Taylor at 
Louisville, Ky. This cantonment also has 
its Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus 
buildings, as well as a Hostess House. The 
entire reservation used includes 3340 acres, 
the camp site proper covering about 1400 
acres. Preston Street road from the city 
runs through the camp, the barracks, etc., 
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being on the eastern side and a maneuver- 
ing field of about 1300 acres on the west 
of the road. The remount station is 2 
miles away on the Ashbottom road, covers 
80 acres and has ten large corrals capable 
of caring for 5000 animals. The rifle range 
is near South Park hill, about 6 miles from 
the camp,eand covers 560 acres. More than 
1700 buildings have been erected to house 
46,000 officers and men with animals and 
equipment. 


There is one cantonment to each of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Georgia. They 
are respectively Camp Lee at Petersburg, 
Camp Jackson at Columbus and Camp Gor- 
don at Chamblee, all of which are covered 
elsewhere in this issue as to routes, camp 
regulations, etc. 


Camps in Texas 


Texas, while containing only one of the 
sixteen cantonments, is a veritable ren- 
dezvous of military activity. The military 
center is San Antonio, where headquarters 
for the Southern Department are located. 
Close around San Antonio are grouped 
Camp Travis, a training camp for the Na- 
tional Army, Kelly field, Brooks field and 
the Missouri balloon school, while off in the 
hills 22 miles away is Camp Stanley, an 
Reserve Officers’ Corps) training camp. 
Camp Logan and Ellington field are at 
Houston; Fort Crockett, Galveston; Camp 
McArthur, Waco; Camp Bowie, Taliaferro 
field and two Canadian aviation fields, Fort 
Worth; Dick field, Dallas; Call field, Wich- 
ita Falls; Fort Bliss, El Paso; Fort Brown, 
Brownsville; Fort Ringgold, Rio Grande 
City; Fort McIntock, Laredo; Camp Eagle 
Pass, Eagle Pass; Fort Clark, Brackett- 
ville; School of Military Aeronautics, Aus- 
tin; with smaller camps along the Rio 
Grande. 

The transient, or tourist, population of 
San Antonio alone has averaged 30,000 per- 
sons a day during the last few months. All 





Some of the wooden roofs at Camp Grant, near Rockford, Ill., which are housing part of the pick of the country 
prior to their taking part in the great world war 
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the other cities and towns in the state have 
been and are still crowded with visitors, 
especially Houston, Fort Worth and Waco. 
For this reason elsewhere in this issue you 
are cautioned to obtain hotel accommoda- 
tions ahead. Visitors to some of these 
camps are not welcomed. In eities or 
towns where soldiers are located either the 
municipal authorities or civic bodies have 
provided meeting places for relatives and 
friends. The Y. M. C. A. is the principal 
factor in providing entertainment for the 
soldiers in the state, both in and out of the 
camps. 

In visiting Camp Travis or other of the 
points of interest in Texas it is well to re- 
member that April, May and June are the 
most desirable months of the year for mo- 
toring in the state, though much motoring 
is done throughout the summer. Given all 
its camps and the cantonment, one well 
might spend the entire three months ‘in 
Texas alone, taking along a camping out- 
fit to make sure of accommodations when 
moving about so often. 

Fort Worth has been made a military 
center since just last summer, San Antonio 
having held that position since before the 
days of United States dominion. Camp 





Bowie, which is the station for approxi- 
mately 27,000 soldiers of the National 
Guard, is 3 miles west of Fort Worth, and 
there is in addition Taliaferro aviation field 
which consists of three units, Benbrook, 10 
miles west of the city; Hicks field, 14 miles 
north of Fort Worth; and Everman, 10 
miles south. Fort Worth is one of the 
cities which extend a welcome to all mo- 


torists and promise entertainments for all 


soldiers and relatives or friends. 

Camp Logan, with 33,000 of 
the National Guard, is at 
Houston. Eighteen miles out Me 
of Houston you pass close to a= 
the entrance of Ellington field,*~ | 
where 3000 aviators are train- | 
ing and where as many as sev- 
enty-five airplanes are seen cir- 
cling about the field at one 
time. 

The sixteenth cantonment is 
Camp Lewis on American lake i 
near Tacoma, Wash. ’ Here are : 
accommodations for housing 
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and drilling 65,000 men. Other 
camps on the Pacific Coast are 
Camp Kearney, originally for 
the National Guard from Cali- 


in San Diego harbor. 








The Y. M. C. A. buildings above give 
you an idea of the splendid provi- 
sions made for the soldiers by this 
organization, which is even penetrat- 
ing the firing line abroad. In the 
oval is shown the headquarters 
building at Camp McArthur, Texas 


fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and parts of Texas, which is 
at Linda Vista, Cal.; Camp Fort McArthur, 
San Pedro, Cal., training camp for a com- 
pany of coast artillery; and Rockwell field 
A permanent avia- 
tion camp is under construction at Ales- 
sandro near Riverside, Cal., and the Gov- 
ernment is building an immense observa- 
tion balloon camp at Arcadia near Los 
Angeles. 


At Camp Crane 


Camp Crane at Allentown, Pa., has had 
a varied career already. It was organized 
as the United States Army Ambulance 
Corps to equip and drill men in ambulance 
work. Originally. the camp was made up 
almost entirely of units from every college 
and university of consequence in the Unit- 
ed States. As far as personnel went this 
probably was as highly rated a camp as 
ever existed, for the men gathered here 
were the pick of the country. The camp 
is located in the Allentown fairgrounds im- 
mediately adjoining Allentown on the west. 
It was the scene of the largest concentra- 
tion of ambulance units ever held by an 
American army and was a brand-new or- 
ganization, which absorbed all the Red 
Cross ambulance units, which were no long- 
er to exist as such. 

Here one learned how to save food to its 
uttermost by visiting the camp. It is a 
fact that not one bit of food was wasted, 
as testified to by the system used. Every 
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As long as this flag waves freedom will prevail, and the Y. M. C. A. buildings, shown here, 


7m are helping the 
training camps make better soldiers of freedom 
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On the firing line 
at the rifle range. 
Then there is the 
“Charley Horse” 
in the training 
camp with a 
dough boy mount- 
ing him. Last a 


boxing match 
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The scene above is not a resurrection of 
the Pueblos of Arizona or New Mexico or 
any other prehistoric peoples. These are 
very much-alive American citizens—sol- 
diers learning the business of war in the 
buildings of the cliff dwellings which were 
reproduced for the Panama-California ex- 
position. At the left at Camp Kearney 
the soldiers hike down a company street 
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scrap of food remaining on the plates at 
the mess hall was separated and then sold 
and converted into cash for buying delica- 
cies not ordinarily provided. For instance, 
a special barrel for the meat leavings, one 
for the fats, one for bones and still an- 
other for swill. As each private finished 
his meal he picked up his plate with its 
leavings and walked down in front of the 
special barrels and deposited the various 
bits of food into their proper places. Simi- 
larly the knives and forks were dropped 
into another barrel and the cups in still an- 
other, so the work of the dishwashers 
would be reduced. Swill refuse is sold to 
nearby farms. The fats go to a rendering 
concern in Philadelphia, which converts 
them into soap products. The bones are 
sold to concerns for the manufacture of 
fertilizers. 


The Great American Army 


It is such system as this, observed at Al- 
lentown and found elsewhere in the camps, 
that will help turn out the great Ameri- 
can army of the world war. If any of these 
extras, you might call them, in the way of 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, road shows and 
movies are going to make better soldiers— 
which they are—you can be assured Uncle 
Sam is going to get the benefit of them. 
The hardest things to overcome in any 
large training camp is staleness. Too much 
training is apt to make a man stale. Every 
little bit of pleasure, every rumor of an 
early start for France, every new visitor, 
in fact, does its bit in turning out more 
quickly the great fighting corporation. The 
science of this war is a new science, one 


that must be taught by intensive methods, 
one that cannot be taught or learned in a 
minute. The great manufacturing plants 
represented in the cantonments are teach- 
ing this science, and the process of teach- 
ing it will be what you will find when you 
get there. The process may be an un- 
familiar one. Naturally it is to a Nation 
that does not like war and is fighting be- 
cause of the need of its participation in 
the war to make the future safe. But you 
can be sure that there is a reason back of 
every bit of the process. 

Out of the huge National Army that has 
arisen in the last year thousands upon 
thousands have been drawn on for special 
work. There are engineers, truck drivers, 
chauffeurs, auditors, clerks, stenographers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, all kinds of ex- 
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perts in their line, who have been assigned 
to the practice of their various occupa- 
tions It is the work of these that will 
be part of what you see when you get 
there. 

When you get there don’t be a wet 
blanket either; be a gloom dispeller. If it 
is your own boy who is head over heels in 
his eagerness to get to France, to ‘‘stick a 
hun,’’ be a good fellow and try to be just 
as eager. This is the spirit that will put 
the American army over the top. It is the 
spirit that causes an entire regiment to 
go stale under continued training with no 
prospect of an early departure overseas 
and the spirit that puts new pep into an 
entire regiment if some wise sergeant hears 
and passes on a rumor ‘‘ direct from head- 
quarters’’ that spells action in the field. 
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With our airmen in training camp. This picture was taken at 


Rockwell field, which is situated at North Island, San Diego, Cal. 











More Airplane Facts 


Many Liberty Engines Have 
Been Shipped to Great 


Britain and France 


Pershing Has Over 100 Combat 


Planes 


ASHINGTON, March 29—Announce- 
os was made here yesterday that 
the Navy Department now has more than 
eighty airplanes equipped with Liberty 
engines and that many of the Liberty en- 
gines already have been shipped to Great 
Britain and France. It also was announced 
that an airplane equipped with a Liberty 
engine yesterday attained a height of 21,- 
500 ft., thereby breaking previous records. 

The criticism that not enough planes are 
being turned out is viewed with astonish- 
ment by Army officials, who state that the 
greatest plane trouble is to find storage 
space to store those made and awaiting 
engines. 

Announcement was made that General 
Pershing now has well over 100 combat 
airplanes in his organization. 





700 MILES IN 8 HOURS 


Washington, March 30—A new armored 
biplane driven by a Hispano engine ar- 
rived in Washington to-day from Dayton, 
Ohio. It was manufactured by the Stand- 
ard Aircraft Corp., Dayton, and driven here 
by Robert Bounds of that company. Mr. 
Bounds established a new time record for 
continuous non-stop. flight over mountain- 
ous countries, negotiating the 700 miles in 
a little more than 8 hr. The biplane has 
developed a maximum speed of 100 m.p.h. 
It has been tested and will be given a 
series of tests here in Washington by Gov- 
ernment officials. 





WOMEN TRANSPORT SUPPLIES 

Lansing, Mich., April 1—Attired in regu- 
lation uniforms, nine young women, mem- 
bers of the National League for Women’s 
Service, will leave Lansing Tuesday, each 
driving a %-ton Reo truck loaded with 
government supplies for Atlanta, Ga., with 
R. T. Harrington in command. For the last 
eight months women have rendered valu- 
able service in the various cities in trans- 
porting Government and Red Cross sup- 
plies. To demonstrate their proficiency as 
expert drivers and mechanics, each mem- 
ber will be held responsible for the con- 
dition of her own truck for the whole dis- 
tance of slightly over 1000 miles. 





TANKS IN BIG DRIVE 

Chicago, April 2—Tanks are taking an 
active part in the big drive on the Western 
battle front according to accounts of cor- 
respondents. For the first time it appears 
that the Germans are using these land bat- 
tle ships and it appears that some of the 
enemy’s forces possess numbers of them. 
A eaptured order shows that five tanks 
were placed at the disposition of one divi- 
sion, and prisoners declare that a large 
number have been constructed since last 
fall. 
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According to prisoners’ accounts, there 
are two sizes of tanks in the enemy forces. 
Some are small ones, weighing 10 tons and 
24 ft. long, 9 ft. wide and 10% ft. high. 
In addition, there are large land cruisers 
42 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. high, with 
a speed of from 4% to 9% m.p.h. Both 
types are armed with cannon and machine 
guns as well as flame projectors. They are 
provided with doors and apertures which 
ean be hermetically sealed. 

Operation of the tanks of the Allied 
forces are reported as being quite impor- 
tant, but it has only been within the last 
few days that there have been battles in 
which tanks could bear a large share. None 
the less, they have done good work, not 
falling back on the infantry till they them- 
selves were almost surrounded and crip- 
pled. 





ARMORED CARS IN ACTION 

Chicago, April 2—The recent German 
drive has brought the armored car into 
the fighting, the first since early in the war. 
Certain Canadian units used the armored 
ear to great advantage in resisting the on- 
rush of the Germans in the early days of 
the present drive. These cars were used 
to hold up the advance of German troops 
and when in danger of being destroyed or 
captured they would speedily escape. The 
difficulty with them seemed to be that they 
are designed to operate in only one direc- 
tion, which is a serious handicap. 

Experience of the last two weeks would 
indicate that the armored ear shauld be 
designed to steer from front or rear and to 
travel as fast when reversing as when go- 
ing ahead. Some of the armored cars in 
the recent engagements had difficulty when 
taking time to turn around when being 
closely pressed by the enemy. 

During the long period or trench warfare 
there has been no opportunity for them. 
With open fighting they get their oppor- 
tunity the same as cavalry. The present 
drive has demonstrated that the armor 
plating must be sufficiently heavy to resist 
machine gun fire. Speed is necessary. 





PEARLESS EARNS $1,065,869 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 29—Net profits 
of the Peerless Motor Car Co. in 1917 were 
$1,065,869, after deduction of interest and 
reserve for depreciation. This amounts to 
10.5 per cent of the $10,000,000 outstanding 
common stock as compared with 13 per 
cent, or $1,356,358, in 1916. Net sales in 
1917 amounted to $18,924,451, exclusive of 
war contracts, an increase of $5,399,423 
over 1916. 





CALIFORNIA CHEVROLET CHANGE 

Oakland, Cal., March 29—W. C. Durant 
has disposed of his interests in the Chevro- 
let Motor Car Co. of California. The deal 
involves, it is claimed, about $1,000,000 
and places the control of the plant in the 
hands of Norman De Vaux, president of 
the company, and R. C. Durant, son of 
W. C. Durant, who has been general man- 
ager of the company for the last year. 
The Chevrolet Motor Car Co. of California, 
as a result of the sale of the capital stock, 
has been increased to $1,500,000, paid in, 
and plans to greatly increase its produc- 
tion. 
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Mail by Air in May 
Selection of Site at New York 


Only Obstacle to Starting 
Service Remaining 


Six Airplanes Will Make Regular 
Trips 


ASHINGTON, March 30—The airplane 

mail service between Washington and 
New York will be inaugurated before May 
15. The selection of a landing site in New 
York is the only obstacle remaining. An- 
nouncement was made this week that a 
landing place has been located in Phila- 
delphia which will be in North Philadel- 
phia about 25 min. by motor truck to the 
central postoffice. The track chosen com- 
prises 157 acres. Work of erecting hangars 
will begin at once. 

The War Department has announced that 
it has everything in readiness to supply 
the Postoffice Department insofar as ma- 
chine and fliers are concerned. The chief 
problem in the New York landing site mat- 
ter is the efforts of property owners to ask 
prices far in excess of the small appropria- 
tion allowed the Postoffice Department. 

It is expected that the North Phila- 
delphia site just selected will allow a fur- 
ther reduction in flying time of 25 min. 
It is far from the tall buildings of the city 
and allows low flying both on arrival and 
departure. 

Six airplanes will be used for regular 
trips with at least three others in reserve. 
Each machine will carry 300 lbs. of first 
class mail. 





ANOTHER AIR MAIL ROUTE 


Chicago, April 2—Airplane mail service 
between Chicago and St. Louis was ar- 
ranged for yesterday at a conference of 
the postmasters of the two cities. The plan 
has been under consideration for some time 
and is a practical certainty, although no 
details as to the time schedule, number of 
planes to be used, charges for the service, 
ete., have been decided on. 





“BUSINESS AND WAR TIME” 


Detroit, March 30—Plans for the Third 
Annual World’s Salesmanship Congress to 
be held in Detroit April 24-27 are maturing 
rapidly. The keynote of the Congress will 
be, ‘f Business and War Time.’’ The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Herbert N. Casson, 
of London, who went to England from 
this country five years ago. Mr. Casson 
has been sales counsel to the Standard Oil 
Co., American Telephone Co. and Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., was editor of the 
New York World and lately founded the 
industrial efficiency movement in Great 
Britain. 





TRAINING AVIATION MECHANICS 


Chicago, April 1—Various schools and 
colleges in and around Chicago will train 
men for ground work in aviation. North- 
western University has received word from 
the Government of its selection as a train- 
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ing camp for 100 men enlisted in the avia- 
tion section of the signal corps. The 
course, it is said, will last eight weeks. 

Technical classes for 200 new soldiers 
will also start in the Harrison school 
shortly. The classes will include 100 car- 
penters, forty machinists and sheet metal 
workers and twenty blacksmiths. Two 
hundred men will start April 8 at Lewis 
Institute, and 100 men at the University 
of Chicago. 

The men selected are those whose ques- 
tionnaires show them to be especially fitted 
for this work. Eventually several thousand 
men will be given training at the various 
institutions. The men will be under the 
War Department while studying. 





NEW YORK CONSIDERS STEAMERS 


New York, March 29—Steam motor cars 
were the subject for discussion at the 
meeting of the Metropolitan S. A. E. sec- 
tion last night. Three papers, a fuller ac- 
count of which will be given in the issue 
of next week, were presented, two from 
the Stanley Motor Carriage Co. and one 
from the Doble company. 





WAR DINNER FOR ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, April 1—Instead of its annual 
banquet the Chicago Automobile Trade As- 
sociation will hold on April 5 a war dinner 
in the Elizabethan room, Congress Hotel. 
Government and military officials, as well 
as men of high standing in the motor car 
field, will speak. The meeting is for ex- 
ecutives only. 





POOR ROAD DELAYS FORT 

Wilmington, Del., March 29—The con- 
struction of a new Governmental fortifica- 
tion in Delaware, Fort Saulsbury, on the 
Delaware Bay, a short distance above 
Lewes, has been delayed because of the 
disintegration of a 7-mile road leading from 
Milford to the fort. The road was in such 
bad condition that at times it could not be 
negotiated by the Government trucks that 
were hauling the materials from Milford, 
the nearest railroad point. In an effort to 
overcome the difficulty a 13-mile water haul 
has been substituted until such time as the 
road can be put in shape. The Government 
has brought the matter to the attention of 
the Sussex County authorities. 





FORD LOSES STATE TAX SUITS 

Detroit, March 29—The Ford Motor Co. 
lost its fight to avoid payment of the Cali- 
fornia franchise taxes when the United 
States Supreme Court gave an opinion up- 
holding the local Federal Court, which dis- 
missed proceedings of the Ford company 
filed to restrain the state from collecting 
the franchise tax. 

The Ford Motor Co. franchise was re- 
voked by a proclamation issued by Gov- 
ernor Johnson. In resisting payment, the 
company claimed an amount of $24,000 and 
$3,000 as a penalty assessed against it by 
the state board of equalization in 1915 was 
excessive. To regain its right to do busi- 
ness in California in face of the final 
court’s action, it is said that the corpora- 
tion must reorganize here under a new char- 
ter and pay $51,000 to the state in addition 
to the tax. 
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Another Accessory Show 


N. A. A. J. Bulletin Hints at New 
Exhibition with Fall Meet- 
ing of Jobbers 


Plan May Be Ratified at Coming 


Convention 


HICAGO, April 1—Possibility of an in- 

dependent accessory show, separate 
from that in connection with the national 
motor car shows and distinct from the Sep- 
tember accessory display of the National 
Exhibition for Ford Accessories, scheduled 
for Chicago, is hinted in a bulletin sent 
out this week to members of the National 
Association of Automobile Accessory Job- 
bers by its commissioner, William M. Web- 
ster. This bulletin announces that the 
board of directors of the association by a 
practically unanimous vote will recommend 


at the Virginia Hot Springs convention. 


that the date of the annual meeting be 
changed from January to the last week in 
October, in consequence of which the ac- 
cessory men will not meet at the time of 
the annual shows. 

One of the reasons is that the January 
meeting threw the succeeding meeting into 
the month of May, the worst month for 
members to leave their business. Another 
reason is the suggestion that with the an- 
nual meeting in October in conjunction 
with and where possible under the same 
roof an accessory show will be held, mak- 
ing it possible for jobbers to see the new 
things before they get out their catalogs. 
This is the reason for the September acces- 
sory show in Chicago, which made its first 
appearance last year at the Coliseum as a 
Ford accessory exhibition. 

The N. A. A. J. proposed show will be 
essentially a trade show for the manufac- 
turer and jobber. Mr. Webster states he 
has secured option on several places for 
the combined convention and accessory 
show in Chicago next October, and the 
whole matter will be brought up for ratifi- 
cation at the Virginia Hot Springs conven- 
tion. Just what attitude the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
which controls the accessory exhibitions at 
the national motor car shows, will take can- 
not be determined until the matter is 
placed before the board of directors. Ac- 
cording to an official of that organization, 
Mr. Webster has not asked for a sanction 
but can hold a show without a sanction if 
he so desires. Members of the M. & A. M. 
who exhibit at unsanctioned shows violate 
the rules of the organization and probably 
would not be permitted to show at the na- 
tional shows. Webster declares he has no 
concern as to what either the M. & A. M. 
or the national exposition of Ford acces- 
sories does in the matter. 





ACCESSORY SHOW THIS FALL 


Chicago, April 1—The Ford accessory 
show held in the Coliseum last fall is to 
be repeated this year but under a new 
name. The name Ford will be dropped, as 
the show will be a general accessory exposi- 
tion. Also it is very likely that this year’s 


(SKOTORO CE 


show will be held in the Municipal pier, 
where there is more room. 

Effort is being made to get the buyers 
from jobbing houses to Chicago at the time 
of the show. Sanction has been asked of 
the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association, and is assured. 

The majority of the concerns exhibiting 
at last year’s show are in favor of repeat- 
ing it this year, stating that they got a 
great deal of good will and publicity out of 
it. They sold goods, took orders for future 
deliveries, made connections with jobbers 
and had a general all-around good business 
result. 





OVERLANDS COST MORE 


Toledo, Ohio, April 1—The prices of all 
Overland cars were increased from $75 to 
$100 to-day. The advance has been expect- 
ed, but no direct announcement was made, 
the increase coming through dealers. 





RAINIER PRICE INCREASES 


New York, March 30—The Rainier Mo- 
tor Corp. has advanced the prices of its 
truck models as follows: 


CHASSIS OLD PRICE NEW PRICE 
SOME, .. cane. 995 150 
ND oe: Soest tiene 1,150 


The price of the 1%-ton chassis remains 
$1,350. 





MORE WAR CONTRACTS SOON 

Washington, April 2—Special telegram— 
The Ordnance Department soon will let con- 
tracts for 20,000 Four-Wheel-Drive and 
12,000 Nash trucks. It is said that these 
contracts will not be split up but instead 
will be divided between two or three of 
the largest companies. 





K. B. McDONALD COMMISSIONED 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 1—K. B. MeDonald, 
formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been commissioned lieutenant 
commander in charge of the naval aircraft 


factory at League Island Yard, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. | 





PACKARDS GO OVERLAND 

Detroit, March 26—Since Dec., 12% per 
cent of Packard’s production of pas- 
senger cars and 21 per cent of trucks have 
been driven away. This is exclusive of 
Government trucks that went overland. 
There are 2000 trucks of the first order 
still to go. Packard reports that 70 per cent 
of the facilities are engaged in war work. 
March 23 the company’s biggest shipment 
for one day was made. Fifty-eight trucks 
and thirty-seven passenger cars were sent 
by freight and seven units went overland. 





W. O. DUNTLEY RESIGNS 

Chicago, March 30—W. O. Duntley to- 
day resigned as president of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., manufacturer of the 
Little Giant trucks. The reason given is 
Mr. Duntley’s desire to be relieved from 
active management to devote more time to 
private business. It is understood that dif- 
ferences with other directors as to the size 
of the dividend rate on the stock was imme- 
diately responsible. Mr. Duntley’s succes- 
sor has not been announced. 








Could the Shadow Come True? 
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Ammunition for Motorist 


Loan Campaign 
If There IS a Motor Club in Your Town 


HERE is no better way of waking your club members up 
to active interest in the Liberty Loan campaign than by 
hammering at them through the mails with short snappy argu- 
ments day after day—all carrying as the central theme ‘‘Buy 
There are so many arguments, all of them 


Liberty Bonds.’’ 


good, that to reproduce more than a small fraction is impossible. 
On this page are several snappy short paragraphs as suggestions 
for a series of cards to be sent to your lists. 
The main idea is to keep hammering. Nothing succeeds like repeti- 
tion of logical assertions. 


You know others. 


If There Is NO Motor Club in Your Town 


HE use of these short paragraphs on cards mailed day after day 
to your list of motorists will drive the lesson home and the 


Liberty Loan Lines 


big final result will be that to a greater extent than ever before 
they will all BUY LIBERTY BONDS. 


Liberty Bonds Are a Good Buy for You—A Good-Bye 


for the Kaiser 


AUULILIVOLOVETLU EN CAEAEADEEETEA TATED EL UA CATE ETD ET TA EOET ETAT GATES A OAT 


If You Can’t Carry a Gun, Carry a Liberty Bond 


See eee 





Will You Invest Your Money with Uncle Sam NOW, 
or Let Germany Take It Away from You LATER? 


IT IS GOOD BUSINESS—GOOD 
PATRIOTISM TO INVEST 

The Third Liberty Loan pays good interest 
and it’s absolutely sure. It’s the safest invest- 
ment in the world—the one that most deserves 
your support. 

So, let’s all come through and wither old 
Bill Hohenzollern’s other arm. Uncle Sam 
will pay us well, with interest for doing it. 


eB & 


Come On, Fellows! 


HELP SHOOT SOME SENSE INTO 
KAISER BILL 

The Third Liberty Loan starts letting day- 
light through the Huns on April 6th—the first 
birthday of our war. -The more bonds you 
buy, the more daylight comes through—the 
sooner our boys come back from the filth and 
hardship of the trenches, with a couple of 
scalps you want to see. 

So go to your bank, and buy a bond. Until 
the Third Liberty Loan is oversubscribed 
there is only one investment in the world. 
Let’s put it over, BIG. 

If you can’t carry a gun, you can carry a 
Liberty Bond—and your bank will help you. 

You’ll never miss what you put away each 
week—but it will pay you well. 

Then when you get your bond and clip its 


UUNLENLQUONUANDEUEGUEOSUOOEOUONTOUOELEADELEOTELCATENUEL ET TOLEOSTEA OGM SEA EATEN OOOO EDAD EA ANETTA 


Enlist or Invest 


FNOUADEATEQUENVOLSOLGOVSEUEAUEOTEGLOODEGUQU TAA PELOGTONANODELELEAAEOUSNUEOTETEOOD ED EGT EEG ESUEGTOGL EU ONEDOU TOU EA OAD EAA EL CAAA ETT 


coupons twice a year, you will know that you 
are in the great war to win—that you have 
helped shoot holes through at least one Ger- 
man—that you have done your bit. 

Our army and navy are the protectors and 
the only protectors of your home—your fam- 
ily—your income—your property. 

What will become of you and yours if these 
protectors are weakened and rendered insuffi- 
cient to their task? 

They will not be defeated by the enemy. 

The only way they can be defeated or weak- 
ened is through your failure to support them 
with ships, food, Weapons, ammunitions, 
clothing and supplies. 

Your life, your business, the future of your 
family, may depend upon how much real 
effort and sacrifice you make to invest in 


Liberty Bonds 


2 ® 

We are now building mure naval and mer- 
chant ships than we have constructed in the 
last generation. 

We are building a vast fleet of airplanes, 
and enormous supplies of artillery, motor 
trucks, machine guns, rifles and ammunition. 
We are feeding, clothing and training an army 
of a million men, and preparing for a million 
more. We have loaned billions of dollars to 
our allies to be spent in the United States. 


From the shipyards of the Pacific to those 
of the Atlantic; on our farms and in our 
mines, mills and factories in every state in 
the Union; back of the firing lines in France, 
where men are training, camps are being 
erected and railroads built, billions upon bil- 
lions are being expended for labor, for trans- 
portation, for materials and supplies of every 
description. 

The mind can hardly conceive the sums of 
money required for our war preparations. 
Yet these expenditures are absolutely essen- 
tial. We must win the war quickly if possi- 
ble; we must carry it on for years if neces- 
sary. We must do the job with American 
thoroughness, let the cost be what it may. 

Remember, when you invest in your Lib- 
erty Bonds, that there is immediate, urgent, 
imperative need for every dollar you can pos- 
sibly spare. ‘ 

‘ Be practical. Look squarely at the facts. 
We will either invest our money with Uncle 


Sam now, at good interest rates, to help him 


win this war, or we will give it up later to 
pay Germany’s war cost—and as much more 
as Germany chooses to collect. 


e ® 


The Kaiser calls us “a nation of dollar 
chasers.’’ Let us show him that we know 
how to use those dollars in the defense of 
Liberty and the overthrow of Prussianism. 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR PAY DO YOU 
THINK YOU CAN KEEP IF GER- 
MANY WINS THIS WAR? 


If, to help America win this war, you buy 


Liberty Bonds 


to the very limit of your ability you are not 
merely helping America. You are not merely 
making a good investment. You are not 
merely helping to bring peace nearer. You 
are doing all these things, and in addition 
you are buying the best protection for your 
own individual prosperity—yes, the only real 
protection you can buy. 

For over two hundred years Americans 
have fought valiantly, and died gallantly, to 
win for themselves and hand down to their 
posterity the blessings of liberty, justice, self- 
government and equal opportunity. This pre- 
cious heritage, bought at so great a price, 
is now threatened. 

Are American children in this and all fu- 
ture generations to receive unimpaired the 
legacy of freedom of which we are now the 
custodians, or shall their country be turned 
over bodily to the brutal, rapacious, power- 
mad enemy which has forced us into this war? 

This question can not be answered by word 
of mouth, but by deeds alone. 

The question which today confronts Amer- 
ica as a nation, and you as an individual, is 
whether or not a free America is worth fight- 
ing for. 

Let your answer be your investment in 


Liberty Bonds 
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BONDS ARE NOT A BURDEN BUT A 
BLESSING 


Thrift requires the exercise of restraint and 
self-denial—qualities without which you can 
not achieve the success in life which it is your 
ambition to achieve, and for the lack of which 
you are likely to suffer in later years. 


The money you acquire by thrift you are 
asked to loan—not give—to your country. It 
will come back to you when you may need 
it far more than you do now, and you will be 
paid interest for its use. 

This war is a frightful thing, but it may 
prove of inestimable benefit to you, if it 
teaches you the good habit of thrift. Start 
the habit by investing in 


Liberty Bonds 


% ® 


We Are Going to 
WIN THIS WAR 


The victory, like everything worth while in 
life, will require sacrifice, self-denial, un- 
grudging effort. 


In defense of Liberty, Justice and Civiliza- 
tion, we must use every weapon at our com- 
mand. And not the least of these is money. 
Never in the history of the world has there 
been a truer cause. Invest in 


Liberty Bonds 


(N\TTRERA GE 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR SHARE IN 
AMERICA’S ANSWER TO GERMAN 
SAVAGERY 


The Third Liberty Loan is your opportunity. 
It is the most direct blow that can be struck 
at German military supremacy. It is the 
most powerful aid that can be given our sol- 
diers in France. It means rifles and helmets 
and gas-masks—the best protection for our 
men from German brutality. It means big 
guns and shells and airplanes—and VICTORY. 


Invest today in bonds of the Third Liberty 
Loan, and save the lives of American soldiers. 


SAVE CIVILIZATION, SAVE AMERICA, 
YOUR OWN FAMILY AND YOUR 
: OWN HOME 


e ® 


Unless we force Germany to clearly under- 
stand that militarism, autocracy, and break- 
age of solemn treaties do not pay, we and 
every other nation in the world will have to 
be continuously ‘‘armed to the teeth.” 

Would you rather pay (in the shape of 
taxes) your share of the cost of this constant 
burden, with the shadow of war continuously 
hanging over you, your children and your 
children’s children? Or will you now 


Buy Liberty Bonds. 


AND HELP WIN A LASTING PEACE 


1000 Tractors for War Farming 


‘Michigan to Boost Food Conservation with 


HICAGO, March 30—Early next week 

will begin the delivery of the 1000 
tractors which the War Preparedness 
Board of Michigan has bought from Henry 
Ford & Son to be sold to the farmers of the 
state. This is the most extensive experi- 
ment of the kind ever undertaken in Amer- 
ica and it carries a significant suggestion 
for other states which should be heeded. 
The 1000 Fordson tractors will be delivered 
to the farmers of Michigan during April 
and every one will be operated to the limit 
of itS’ capacity to the end that the pro- 
ductivity of Michigan’s farms, not only 
those which belong to purchasers of trac- 
tors but also neighboring farms, may be in- 
creased this year. Every farmer who buys 
one of these tractors signs an agreement 
to keep his tractor in service as much as 
possible during the season and to work for 
his neighbors at a reasonable price when- 
ever he can spare the tractor from his own 
farm. 


Big for Agriculture 


However important this event may be 
for the state of Michigan there is behind 
the facts which made this possible one of 
the biggest facts in the history of agricul- 
ture. This is the coincident development 
of the Fordson tractor by Henry Ford & 
Son, Dearborn, Mich., and that of the new 
No. 7 two-bottom engine tractor plow by 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, 
Ind. The new Oliver plow was designed 
specifically for use with the Fordson trac- 
tor and the two are designed to make a 


Distribution of Fordsons 


perfectly co-ordinated tillage machine. No 
such perfect co-operation between two of 
the great industrial plants of the country 
for a common purpose ever before has been 
witnessed in the agricultural implement 
business. 


Henry Ford, impressed by the imperative 
necessity of speeding up the agricultural 
production of the farmers of the country, 
and realizing that increase to be apprecia- 
ble must come from the average farms, has 
developed into the Fordson tractor a two- 
plow machine which is within the economic 
reach of the average farmer. Furthermore, 
he has brought to its production his genius 
for factory organization and standardiza- 
tion, until to-day, just at the beginning of 
his career as a tractor builder, his daily out- 
put of completed tractors is greater than 
the monthly output of many a concern 
which already has won name and fame in 
the tractor industry. In addition, the 
daily output is to be increased so rapidly 
that the average farmer everywhere speed- 
ily will be able to take his place in the 
ranks of the power farmers. 


As far as this country is concerned the 
first big application of the Ford idea of 
tractor utilization comes in Michigan. In 
pursuance of his desire to be of signal 
service in increasing the agricultural pro- 
duction of his home state, Mr. Ford went 
to the War Preparedness Board of Michi- 
gan, of which Governor Sleeper is ex-officio 
chairman, and of which Major Van der 
Cook is acting head, and proposed that the 


state buy 1000 tractors for delivery during 
April for immediate distribution among the 
farmers of the state so that they might be 
employed for spring tillage. Mr. Ford 
agreed to produce and ship the tractors and 
to look to the War Preparedness Board for 
payment. 

The very audacity of the idea appealed 
to Governor Sleeper and Major Van der 
Cook, and, relying upon the patriotic co- 
operation of the farmers of the state, the 
proposition was accepted and Mr. Ford was 
told to go ahead with the production. The 
plan contemplated also a corresponding 
production of the special type two-bottom 
engine gang plow which the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works had designed to use with the 
Fordson tractor in England and Canada. 

Through the War Preparedness Board 
announcement was made to the farmers of 
the state of what had been done and what 
was contemplated. Immediately the appli- 
cations for tractors began pourning in from 
the farmers and within a few days the re- 
ceipt of more than 500 such applications 
had justified the confidence of the governor 
in the success of the plan. 


Details of Distribution 


At once the War Preparedness Board be- 
gan working out the details of the distri- 
bution. First it was decided fo work 
through county agricultural agents wher- 
ever there was such an official, otherwise 
through the chairman of the county war 
preparedness board. Then it was deter- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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EDITORIAL PERSPECTIVES 














“Need of Permanent Roads” 


N editorial under this head appeared in the Motor AGE 
A touring issue of a year ago, urging immediate establishment 
of permanent highways through the Mississippi valley and stat- 
ing: ‘*There is no better time than today to push the movement 
for permanent highways through this territory, one of the two 
great graneries of North America.’’ The day after that issue 
came off the press, America had entered the world war, as badly 
unprepared in its highway transportation facilities as it was in 
every other phase of military equipment. 


Rm & 


ITH the need for concentration of all energies of men and 

money to the immediate requirements of raising and equip- 
ping an army, the country lost sight, for a time, of the proba- 
bility that present transportation mediums might be incapable 
of carrying their vastly increased load. It was not until the 
rail transportation of the Nation became so hopelessly clogged 
that production had to be stopped for a time in order to relieve 
it that it was realized how valuable a secondary system of trans- 


Standardized 


N the last few weeks many truck convoys have journeyed 
to the Eastern seaboard. With the coming summer months 
thousands of trucks will travel on their own wheels to the 
shipping points. These trucks should travel along routes gov- 
erned throughout by established rules. At present the system 
is chaotic. Twenty trucks recently left Lima, Ohio, for Balti- 
more, Md. The commanding officer at Baltimore did not even 
know the trucks were on the way until the day they arrived at 
his depot. The officers in charge at Washington were never 
quite certain where the convoy was. They received word some 
days and no word on others. One telegram stated one city would 
be reached on a specified night. No word followed when the 
city was not reached. 
e & 

NSTEAD of traveling to specified cities for each night’s stop, 
the convoys travel according to the desires of each. Some 
stop at Gettysburg, some at Westminster, others at Chambers- 


portation would have been. Before the winter was over the Gov- 
ernment had established motor truck lines between our manu- 
facturing cities and the Atlantic coast wherever roads permitted 
even the hopes of getting through. Private concerns also com- 
menced the operation of inter-city truck routes, which are being 
multiplied rapidly. They are of vast benefit in assisting the 
Nation’s transportation, a benefit which is only limited by the 
scarcity of permanent roads. 
e &® 

|“ the Mississippi valley, road conditions are very little better 

than they were a year ago. Most of the states in that terri- 
tory have plans for complete systems of permanent highways 
but anticipate doing little before the war is over. It is during 
the war that we need them most. Road construction is one of 
the most important departments of the army at the front. It is 
just as important in the long run for permanent road construc- 
tion as far behind the lines as St. Louis, Mo. To wait until the 
war is over before starting a comprehensive system of permanent 
roads, which is a war necessity, is folly. 7 


Convoy Rules 


burg before coming to Baltimore. So long as this holds good 
there can be no well regulated system for caring for the men, 
for providing food, or for most efficiently caring for the trucks 
of the convoys. | 


e ® 


OUTES should be so established that night stops must be 

made in specified towns, food must be acquired at specified 
places, sleeping quarters must be arranged permanently, and 
gasoline and oil stations also should enter into the scheme of 
things uniformly. A complete route must be laid out. It should 
have marked on it all that the officer in charge of the convoy 
should know. Rules should be printed. The less that is left 
to the individual judgment of the officers and men in each com- 
pany the less chance for trouble. We have standardized trucks, 
standardized repair depots—why not standardized convoys and 
standardized routes and rules? 


Fuel Consumption 


HERE is nothing to be gained by tractor salesmen as well as 

factory representatives giving too optimistic figures on fuel 
consumption by tractors when plowing. Too frequently the infor- 
mation is that 2 gal. per acre are needed for plowing purposes. 
There are very few sections of the country where plowing is done 
at so low a fuel consumption as this. The figure more frequently 
is 3 gal. per acre in the majority of the country. Reports direct 
from farmers in different sections of the country indicate this. 
One Pennsylvania farmer plowing 8 in. deep with a three-plow 
tractor declares that he uses 4 gal. of kerosene per acre, and also 
1/5 gal. gasoline per acre. 
kerosene and 26 cents per gallon for the gasoline. 

2 ® 

"perenne Pennsylvania farmer reports that using a two- 

plow tractor and plowing 7 in. deep he uses 3 gal. of gaso- 
line per acre, for which he pays 25 cents per gallon. There are 


He pays 12 cents per gallon for the 


very few examples obtained of tractor plowing where 2 gal. per 
acre represents the fuel used. It is much more common to find 
gasoline consumption averaging 3 gal. per acre and very fre- 
quently 3144. With kerosene the consumption in many sections 
is 3% to 4 gal. per acre. 
e% ® 
ice are sections in Western states where the soil is light 
and where fuel consumption is much less, although there are 
reports from Oregon where over 3 1/7 gal. of distillate per acre 
are required for plowing with a three-plow tractor plowing 6 in. 
deep. There are other tractors in the same state plowing but 5 
in. deep which are using over 4 gal. of gasoline per acre. 
em ® 
Sipe cases of where tractor plowing is done at a fuel expense 
of 2 gal. per acre or 2% gal. per acre are so few that they 


should be cited as the exceptions and not the average. There is 
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nothing to be gained by such misrepresentation. These figures 
are from reports furnished by farmers and not from guess work. 
Reports from practically every other state in the union with dif- 
ferent types of tractors can be cited and in not a single state is 
the average fuel consumption per acre 2 gal. or even 2% gal. 
with 7 or 8 in. piowing. 
2 ® 
HE situation is not unlike that which existed in the motor 
car industry some years ago when some manufacturers began 
advertising their stock cars as capable of 60 m.p.h. Some of 
these cars could touch 60 miles for a few yards but could not 
maintain it for a mile or even half a mile. Such misleading 
advertisers were not only questioned but challenged and the 
manufacturers had to withdraw them. 
e ® 
SIMILAR line of misrepresentation took place some years 
ago in connection with horsepower ratings for motor car 
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and motor truck engines. These engines were advertised as 57 
or 62 hp. The engines might indicate this horsepower for an 
instant on a brake test but could not show such a load for a 
period of 1 min. on a dynamometer and could not in any sense 
approach this power output during a continuous test of 1 hr. 
such as an engine should carry. It only took a short time for 
manufacturers to see the fallacy of such misrepresentation, and a 
great good was done the industry when the atmosphere was 
clarified. 
e ® 

ET there not be any misrepresentation of tractor fuel con- 
3 sumption. It is poor advertising policy and is still poorer 
selling ammunition. Such statements of fuel consumption are 
only building up a sales resistance that must sooner or later 
be broken down. The longer such misrepresentation on the 
part of the manufacturers continues, the harder it will be to 
convince the public when exact statements are made. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


ey notice how when the Germans take a village they tell 
of it as if it were a continent? That is just about what 
has happened in Washington with the airplane matter. For 
weeks one political faction has tried to find an opening wedge 
which they could seize and hold up to the public as an example 
of the inefficiency in the military establishment. They finally 
found it in the airplane program. First, following the announce- 
ment that our air program is ninety days off—which it is and 
which is the only serious problem—came speeches in Congress 
about faults in the Liberty engine. The speeches were about the 
eight-cylinder engine. They told what was long known in the 
industry. They told that the eight-cylinder Liberty engine was 


not being manufactured because it was not suitable. No men- 


Michigan and Its 


HE distribution of the thousand tractors which Henry Ford 

& Son sold to Michigan for the use of the farmers of that 

state began this week. The event carries great significance. It 

is the first instance of co-operation on so large a scale between 

state officials and manufacturing interests materially to increase 

the agricultural production of an entire commonwealth. The 
magnitude of the event is worth more than passing comment. 


e ® 


Y the delivery of a thousand tractors and plows at one 


time to the farmers of a single state that commonwealth 
immediately is advanced to a place of prominence among power 


tion was made in Congress of the excellence of the Liberty 
twelve. And for several days the Congressmen continued their 
debates, mixing combat planes and battle planes and scout planes 
and bombing planes with no differentiation in their denun- 
ciations. 
2 ® 

INALLY, they met their opportunity. An unimportant 
F caption writer in the Committee on Public Information 
office wrote an over-enthusiastic caption about ‘‘hundreds of 
airplanes being shipped.’’ He meant training planes and he 
should have stated that they were shipped in this country only. 
However, here was the opportunity of a lifetime, and Congress- 
men seized it. 


Thousand ‘Tractors 


farming communities, with all the advantages which that posi- 
tion confers. At a time when necessity demands the highest 
degree of productive activity more than a thousand farmers in 
a single community are given the means to meet the emergency. 
The fact is momentous. 

, e ® 

URTHERMORE, the success which attended the efforts of 

the officials of Michigan to increase the agricultural 

capacity of the state should be a stimulus to other states to 
do likewise. Farmers in other states are no less progressive 
than are those of Michigan and will manifest their desire to 
co-operate as eagerly if given a similar opportunity. 


STRIKES CALL CARS OUT 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30—Car owners 
who put their motor cars into service 
during the street railways strike of a week 
last fall are jumping again into the traffic 
since the strike began Thursday. The 
strike extended to chauffeurs and taxicab 
drivers, though the diminution in available 
cars from this source was comparatively 
insignificant because of the large number 
of cars driven by their owners that took 
passengers either for hire or free. 

A still more important service rendered 
by cars in this crisis was‘in transporting 
National Guard soldiers. 

The rapidity with which the National 
Guardsmen were assembled was due to the 
careful organization of the transportation 
department. This corps had been organ- 
ized among business men who own ears 
and who promptly responded to telephone 
instructions to pick up the guardsmen on 
their list and bring them to the rendezvous. 


During the first day of the street railways 
strike, a feature of the general strike, the 
leaders had restrained similar action of 
chauffeurs. The leaders, it is said, wished 
to provide the motor car transportation for 
workers while the street railway service 
was suspended. On Friday, however, the 
strikers saw that the public was not being 
as seriously inconvenienced as it should be 
and that consequently the effect of the 
strike was minimized. They, therefore, 
then called out the chauffeurs and the taxi- 
eab drivers. At the same time threats were 
made to certain store owners that attacks 
would be made upon their trucks if the 
trucks were used to take home the store’s 
employees. No serious trouble, however, 
resulted from these threats. 





GUYOT OUT OF WAR 
Paris, Feb. 26—Albert Guyot, winner of 
third prize on a French Delage in the 1914 
Indianapolis race, has been discharged 


from the army as the result of injuries re- 
ceived while on active service as an air- 
plane pilot and has entered into partner- 
ship with N. Causan as a firm of consult- 
ing engineers. Engineer Causan has a rep- 
uation as designer of high-efficiency racing 
engines, having produced successful boat 
and car engines for Delage, Panhard-Le- 
vassor and Despujols. Recently Causen re- 
turned from America, where he had spent 
two years, part of that time with Chalmers. 
Causan and Guyot are particularly inter- 
ested in racing and aviation developments. 





MID-WEST S. A. E. TO MEET 


Chicago, April 1—The next meeting of 
the Mid-West section of the S. A. E. will 
take place on April 26. H. T. Sward, sales 
engineer of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., will 
present a paper on the oil-burning tractor 
engine. A paper on ignition by M. Zim- 
merman, service engineer of the Sumter 
Electric Co., also will be presented. 
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30,000 Miles at 45 m.p.h. Test Cars 


New Studebaker Models Go Through 
Endurance Try-out at Chicago Speedway 


HICAGO, March 29—Thirty thousand 
miles at 45 m.p.h. is the way in which 
Studebaker’s new models were tested out 
to determine their ability to stand up 
under long use. This unusual baptism of 
speed was given the new cars on the Chi- 
cago speedway this winter. After their 
grind the three cars which underwent the 
test were taken to the Studebaker factory 
at Detroit and torn down to see what this 
mileage had shown in the way of wear. 
The entire test was a secret one, only 
Studebaker men and a few dealers being 
permitted to witness it. It is announced 
that the inspection of the cars after the 
test showed very much less wear than was 
anticipated. 


In running day in and day out these cars 
piled up a mileage equal anywhere from 
five to eight years’ service in the owner’s 
hands. Most of this work too was done 
in winter weather, some of it during the 


great blizzard that struck Chicago early in . 


January. 


The Chicago speedway was chartered in 
the early part of last December and three 
of the new series 19 Studebakers were 
started out on the track with a picked crew 
of drivers, mechanics and pitmen, superin- 
tended by F. M. Zeder, chief engineer of 
the Studebaker Corp. Relief drivers were 
provided to keep the ears running in spite 
of everything until their speedometers reg- 
istered a full 30,000 miles 


The cars were started on track Dee, 14. 


The big six finished March 3; light six 
March 7, and the four, March 12, each 
completing 30,000 miles. The longest day’s 
run, 731 miles, was made by the big six at 
10 deg. below zero. , 

Plowing through drifts of snow had all 
but obliterated the great 2-mile oval that 
forms the Chicago speedway and enduring 


weather that kept the mercury around 17 
deg. below zero for days, the drivers of the 
test cars gamely stuck to their task of 
keeping the cars going. The great blizzard 


that crippled every transportation facility 


and buried the city beneath a blanket of 
snow stopped the cars temporarily, but not 
for long. Mr. Zeder says that after two 
days the crews succeeded in digging their 
cars out of the drifts and resumed the test, 
keeping to a daily schedule of approxi- 
mately about 500 miles. 


Before the cars were put on the track, 


according to Mr. Zeder, the experimental 
ears were driven over the worst mountain 
roads of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England, Northern Michigan and Canada. 
These road tests consumed about 10,000 
miles. 





FORTY NEW MODELS DAILY 

South Bend, Ind., April 1—Conflicting 
rumors as to.real status of production of 
the new Studebaker models are set at rest 
to-day by the statement of a Studebaker 
official that though there has been consid- 
erable delay new models now are coming 
through at the rate of forty a day. This 
is expected to be stepped up to a rate of 
1500 per month before May 1. The pro- 
duction so far has been limited to the small 
six almost entirely, although a few big 
sixes have been turned out and production 
of the small fours is just beginning. 





DOBLE PATENTS CHANGE HANDS 

Detroit, March 29—The Doble-Detroit 
Steam Motor Co. has purchased the assets 
of the General Engineering Co., former 
owner of the Doble patents. The company 
will issue $1,500,000 of stock to five voting 
trustees, who will issue one voting trust 
certificate for the same amount to the Gen- 





Interior of Studebaker garage at speedway. Here the drivers and mechanics 
found rest and warmth during the 30,000-mile Studebaker test 
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eral Engineering Co. The voting trust 
certificate which, by agreement, will not be 
divided until a future date, will be in full 
payment for all the patents, rights, good 
will and assets of the General Engineering 
Co. Two of the voting trustees will repre- 
sent the General Engineering Co. and three 
the Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. The 
former company will, in due course of busi- 
ness, be dissolved. There are no royalties 
to be paid by the Doble for either patents 
or licenses. 

The company has advanced its produc- 
tion plans. Deliveries of standard cars, 
now in process of manufacture, will start 
in April. It is planned to deliver fifty 
cars during that month and the early part 
of May; and the production will increase 
until full capacity has been reached. The 
average monthly output will be 1000 trucks. 





LIGHT OVERLANDS IN TEST 
Toledo, Ohio, March 26—Officials of. the 
Willys-Overland Co. left Toledo about ten 
days ago with a fleet of the new small cars 
of the Willys-Overland production on an 
extensive trip through the West. E. B. 
Jackson, vice-president; E. H. Belden, chief 
engineer; William R. McCulla, W. M. Can- 
ady, advertising manager, and many others 
accompanied the cars, which will travel 
westward and into the Southwest. The 
new models will be given very thorough 
tests on the hills. It is reported that these 
cars will not be on the market until the 
latter part of this year and that produc- 

tion will start some time in September. 





FIELD GETS NEW CAPITAL 

Grand Rapids, Mich., March 29—The 
stock of the Field Motor Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Shaw Association, Ltd., of 
Chicago, through W. 8S. Shaw, giving the 
company sufficient capital with which to 
expand and fill its orders for engines, one 
of which is a contract for 10,000 of the 
large size. The company is proceeding to 
install new machine shop equipment for the 
manufacture of these engines. Another 
company is being organized at Boyne City, 
closely allied to the Field company, which 
will manufacture engines under the Field 
patents. The engines are for farm and 
tractor service and are made in only two 
sizes, 20 and 30 hp. The company expects 
to be turning out 100 of the large engines 
per month and possibly fifty of the smaller 
size very shortly. 





SIGNAL AND PAIGE TRUCKS TOO 

Detroit, March 29—The Signal Motor 
Truck Co. has declined the offer of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. to purchase 
its plant and assets. The sum of $100,000 
will be immediately available with which 
to carry on the business of the Signal and 
increase its production schedule. It is 
planned to make 1200 to 1500 trucks during 
the year. The Signal stockholders have 
agreed to decrease the par value of their 
stock from $10 to $5 and each stockholder 
will be entitled to one share so reduced in 
par value for each share now held by such 
stockholders. A local stock broker will 
supply the credit for the funds required to 
carry on the business for which the Signal 
will give him long times notes. 

The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., after 
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studying the motor hauling situation and 
making an exhaustive investigation of the 
problems involved, will market a complete 
line of Paige trucks, ranging from 1 to 
d-ton capacities. A separate truck depart- 
ment is being organized and a complete 
truck factory equipped, comprising several 
building in addition to those already in- 
eluded in the Paige group. The new truck 
plant will be entirely distinct from the pas- 
senger factory, but the product will bear 
the Paige name and will be exclusively 
and completely a Paige product. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN 1918 FORD 


Detroit, March 30—In addition to the 
larger hot-air pipe on the ecarbureter this 
year’s Fords are fitted with a small cross- 
piece of wood to support the rear seat 
cushion, replacing the former metal cover, 
which sometimes made it difficult to get at 
the tools and curtains. The cocoa mat in 
the rear compartment also has been re- 
placed by a felt mat, easily cleaned. The 
headlight switch on the dash has been 
eliminated and a new one, giving bright or 
dim lights, combined with a push button 
for the electric horn, has been placed on 
the left-hand side of the steering column 
directly under the spark lever quadrant 
and extending 3 in. to the left, which places 
it directly under the left hand. 


The coupelet has a slight change in it, 
constituting the only change in the bodies. 
There is a permanent top on this model in 
place of the former folding type, similar 
to the sedan and with sliding plate glass 
windows and removable pillars. To give 
lower and more comfortable cushions the 
gasoline tank has been placed in the rear 
deck and can be refilled from the outside 
of the car. 





LIGHT CAR FOR SOUTH 


Birmingham, Ala., March 30—Within 
sixty days the Preston Motor Car Co. of 
this city will begin the manufacture of 
light cars and %-ton trucks in this city. 
A 7-acre tract has been acquired. Parts 
of the first Preston car now are being manu- 
factured at the plant of the Sandusky 
Forging Co., Sandusky, Ohio, but the first 
ear will not be put together until the 
Birmingham plant has been made ready for 
its assemblage. The car is designed es- 
pecially to supply the need for a light car 
in the South. 


The passenger car will sell for $600 and 
will be five-passenger. The truck will sell 
for $1,000. Officers of the company are: 
Charles E. Dexter, president; P. L. Stur- 
key, vice-president; E. E. Cobb, secretary; 
Niles G. Parker, treasurer and Judge C. C. 
Smith, general consul. 





McFARLAN TO MAKE TRUCK 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 1—The McFar- 
lan Motor Co. of Connersville, Ind., will 
manufacture motor trucks in addition to 
passenger cars. The first model to be 
produced will be a 3%4-tonner. The truck 
will be worm drive and will be equipped 
with a special six-cylinder engine manufac- 
tured by the Teeter-Hardly Motor Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind. The estimated selling 
price of the new MeFarlan truck is about 
$4,000. 





Motoring Comfort of Shock Absorbers 


Development of Devices for Best Riding 


Discussed from the 


HILADELPHIA, Pa. Mareh 29— 

Should a shock absorber retard the 
motion of the spring merely on the recoil or 
should it act during both compression and 
recoil? This was the question around 
which centered most of the discussion held 
at the March meeting of the Pennsylvania 
S. A. E. section here last night. Mark H. 
Landis of the Landis Engineering Co. read 
the paper of the evening, which dealt with 
shock absorbers for motor car and motor 
ambulances. 

This was the third meeting of a series 
dealing with the different parts which af- 
fect the comforts of driving. The first 
meeting dealt with springs and the second 
with tires. At the meeting at which springs 
were discussed the conclusion was reached 
that to secure the most comfortable riding 
qualities, springs having a low rate of vi- 
bration must be used; these springs must 
be capable of compressing rapidly to ab- 
sorb jolts, and their action must be modi- 
fied by some auxiliary device. 

Mr. Landis in his paper briefly reviewed 
the development of shock-absorbing de- 
vices. He said that in the early days not 
much attention was being paid to comfort 
in riding. For one thing, the speeds at- 
tained in those days were low and design- 
ing engineers were so much absorbed in the 
problem of making their engines reliable 
that they had little time left for anything 
else. Many of the early cars had very 
flexible springs and were rather rough rid- 
ing on account of the violent recoil. It 
soon became recognized that to improve 
the riding qualities the unsprung weight 
must be reduced to a minimum. One stop 
in this direction was to make the trans- 
mission a part of the powerplant. To secure 
the best possible riding qualities, an ideal 
spring should be used, with little unsprung 
weight. An ideal spring is very sensitive 
to shock. The trouble with such springs 
is that owing to synchronism between the 
rate at which shock may be received and 





Standpoint of Ease 


the natural period of vibration of the 
spring, the spring may close up. All leaf 
springs have considerable inter-leaf fric- 
tion, and experiment has shown that this 
friction is greater during the compression 
than during the rebound. In Mr. Landis’ 
opinion the spring should be sufficiently 
strong to support the static load without 
counting on the inter-leaf friction. 

More than 95 per cent of all passenger 
ears are fitted in front with semi-elliptic 
springs of a small range of compression 
and high rate of vibration. The result of 
using this type of spring is that the car 
rides dead. If the rear springs on passen- 
ger cars were designed on the same lines as 
the front springs there would not be 
enough pneumatic tires made to supply the 
demand, so rapid would be the tire wear. 
Mr. Landis thinks that skidding is largely 
due to failure of the driving wheels to 
keep the ground. Owing to the action of 
the rear springs one rear wheel may leave 
the ground and begin to spin, when the 
wheel comes down again and strikes the 
ground, the reaction will tend to cause the 
ear to skid. 

Many schemes have been made use of to 
demonstrate the benefit of shock absorbers, 
but some of these are nothing more than 
buncombe. It would be to the advantage 
of the shock absorber industry if the man- 
ufacturers would get some real data and 
present it to the public. One thing that 
has mitigated against the popularity . of 
shock absorbers is that car manufacturers 
generally are opposed to fitting any devices 
that are not absolutely necessary to the. 
operation of a car. The demand for such 
devices has to be created by the parts 
manufacturer, and when it has been cre- 
ated the car manufacturer will buy the 
cheapest device of the kind that he can 
get. 

Mr. Landis divided all the different de- 
vices developed for modifying the action 
of the spring into three general classes and 





It was 12 deg. below zero when these Studebakers were undergoing tests 
on the speedway. The next day, moreover, Chicago’s record blizzard came 











these into sub-classes. The three general 
classes are auxiliary springs which are 
either of the coil spring or air type, fric- 
tional shock absorbers and shock absorbers 
of the hydraulic or hydraulic and pneu- 
matic type. These different types were 
taken up in succession and their strong and 
weak points: indicated. In concluding his 
psoer Mr. Landis gave an account of the 
uevelopment of his own shock absorber, 
witich is of the hydraulic type. He men- 
tivued and explained all the difficulties 
which had to be overcome. One of these 
was due to the fact that the oil would be- 
cume heated and partly vaporized, and a 
cusiuon would be formed within the shock 
absurber, resulting in a slap when the de- 
vice really took hold. In the earlier mod- 
els u piston rod extended through a stuffing 
box in the shock absorber housing, but it 
was exceedingly difficult to keep this joint 
oil tight and to prevent wear of the piston 


rod. 
Recoil Checks 


Im opening the discussion John W. Watson 
said that motor car engineers generally were 
under the impression that recoil checks had a 
tendency to lift the wheels off the ground and 
he called upon the speaker of the evening to give 
his views of this question. The tendency of the 
recoil-checking device, Mr. Watson said, was al- 
ways to keep the spring compressed and the 
greater the recoil-checking action the slower 
the wheel would return to the ground. ' 

Mr. Carter of the Retrac Co. explained that 
for a car which has to be driven at low speed 
over city pavements the ideal spring would be 
a very flexible spring. This would take care 
of all the little irregularities found in city 
pavements, and as there are no large obstruc- 
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tions and the car is not driven at high speed, 
heavy recoil need not be figured on. On the 
other hand, if a car is to be driven over coun- 
try roads at high speeds, the springs must be 
made stronger. The extreme service is that of 
the racing car. Racing drivers generally use 
shock absorbers, but not for the comfortable 
riding, their object being rather to keep the 
driving wheels in contact with the road. 


Mr. Waterman of the Hartford Shock Ab- 
sorber Co. said Mr. Watson had asked the ques- 
tion why car manufacturers objected to the one- 
way device. The manufacturers had tested out 
the device and had found it wanting. 


Mr. Carter observed that when a car struck 
an obstruction at a given speed there was a cer- 
tain amount of energy to be absorbed and he 
thought the best plan would be to start ab- 
sorbing the energy as soon as the blow was 
struck. That is, by providing a shock absorber 
which absorbed energy not only during the re- 
bound but also during the compression. He 
uses a device in which the force on the spring 
when in its normal position is very slight but 
increases very rapidly with the compression. A 
car cannot be designed for use on one kind of 
road and at one speed only. If only low speeds 
were to be used the springs might be made very 
flexible, but such springs would not give satis- 
faction at high speeds. The motor car manu- 
facturer is obliged to design his springs to take 





BILL GOES TO WINTON 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 29—Harry lL. 
Bill has been appointed general factory 
manager of the Winton Motor Car Co. He 
was formerly factory manager of the 
Chalmers Motor Co. and more recently 
manager of the experimental station plant 
of the ‘aircraft board at McCook field at 
Dayton, which position he relinquishes to 
accept that with the Winton company. 
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account of unusual conditions, such as running 
into potholes in the dark. 

Ernst Flentje of Boston said that the spring 
maker faced a very difficult problem when he 
was asked to provide a spring for seven-passen- 
ger cars which should also give easy riding when 
there were only two or three persons in the car. 
One reason for the hard riding of many cars 
was that the scale was not taken off the spring 
stock as it came from the rolling mills. Before 
installing his shock absorbers he would take 
the leaves of a spring apart and grind them on 
the emery wheel and polish them, then reas- 
semble and lubricate. This would increase the 
flexiblity about 20 per cent. 


Oil Leakage 


One of the speakers had mentioned the difii- 
culty of oil leakage in hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers, but Mr. Flentje stated that he had posi- 
tively overcome this trouble. With the hy- 
draulic shock absorber the time element is one 
of the chief factors. To get correct spring ac- 
tion it is also important that the spring have 
the right amount of arch. For rear springs he 
had found it correct to have an arch of 1% in. 
when the springs are carrying their normal 
static load, and for front springs the arch 
should be 1 in. under the same condition. One 
of the advantages of a shock absorber of the 
hydraulic type is that it eliminates about 75 per 
cent of the skidding. 


Mr. Waterman of the Hartford Shock Ab- 
sorber Co. put in a good word for the friction 
type of shock absorber. He said that two years 
ago they adopted the semi-universal type of con- 
nection at the ends of the shock absorber arms, 
and that eliminated a great deal of difficulty. 


A representative of the Westinghouse Machine 
Co. gave an explanation of the Westinghouse air 
spring, which is of the general type of auxiliary 
springs. The action of this spring was illus- 
trated by a full sized model shown in the meet- 
ing room. The principal advantage claimed for 
this device is that it gives a long range of spring 
action, and the recoil due the action of the air 
spring is dampened effectively. 
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First convoy of standardized U. S. A. motor trucks just before leaving Lima, Ohio, for 


Baltimore. 


The trucks were assembled at the plant of the Gramm-Bernstein company 
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U.S.A. Convoy Arrives 


Journey Overland from Lima, 
Ohio, Is Made Successfully 
in Eight Days 


Trucks Carry Spare Parts to Repair 
Depot as Load 


pee Md., March 29—The first 
convoy of Liberty trucks arrived here 
at noon to-day from Lima, Ohio. Twenty 
trucks and three passenger cars with a 
company of forty-two men comprised the 
convoy. An additional ten trucks left Lima 
with the convoy but turned from the East- 
ern highway toward Fort Sherman, where 
they will form a part of the motor trans- 
port equipment. The twenty trucks now 
temporarily stationed at the mechanical re- 
pair depot here will go forward within a 
day or two to Camp Devens, Mass., and to 
Camp Meade, Md., each camp getting ten 
of the trucks. 

The journey overland was decidedly suc- 
cessful. Owing to a misunderstanding the 
trucks were cleared from Lima without 
extra repair parts, but the trip was nego- 
tiated successfully despite this. Each 
truck weighed 10,570 lb. and sixteen of 
them earried an average of 17,000 addi- 
tional Ib. in the form of 50 tons of cases 
of Garford spare parts. These originally 
were scheduled for freight shipment to the 
Baltimore repair depot, but owing to 
freight troubles it was decided to send 
them on with the convoy. 

Eight Days on Way 

The entire journey occupied exactly eight 
days, the convoy leaving Lima Thursday 
noon, March 21, and arriving here at noon, 
to-day, covering practically 600 miles at an 
average of 70 miles per day. No serious 
troubles of any kind developed in the trip. 
Of course, some minor adjustments were 
necessary, such as cleaning of a carbure- 
ter, changing the spark plugs and so on, but 
nothing that would indicate a fault in the 
mechanism developed. , 

Taken all in all, it was a most wonderful 
trip—a history-making event and a remark- 
able display of automotive power. Hills, 
mud, mountains all were negotiated with- 
out difficulty, speedily by the passenger 
cars, more slowly but surely by the trucks. 
An interesting feature of the journey was 
in a race between the convoy and a convoy 
of trucks manufactured in Michigan, which 
met the Liberty truck party at Bedford, 
Pa. The Michigan party traveled without 
governors and at times, according to chauf- 
feurs in the party, made as high as 30 
m.p.h. The Liberty trucks, governed at 
14 m.p.h., won the race through better lead- 
ership, greater tractive power and also be- 
cause they were handled by an excellent 
company of drivers, many of whom had 
never before had truck experience but who, 
urged by the competition of the race, put 
their best efforts forth. The men of the 
Liberty truck company did their work be- 
fore retiring, thus making ready for early 
morning starts, while the men of the Michi- 
gan company worked early in the morning 
at cleaning, adjusting and so on and thus 
lost time. 
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Fuel consumption competition also was 
inaugurated by Captain Price, who had 
charge of the convoy, and this further stim- 
ulated the drivers to their best efforts. 
The trucks averaged 4 m.p.g., except in a 
stretch of heavy mud, where the consump- 
tion was cut to slightly below 3 m.p.g. It 
was at this mud stretch, 3 miles long, that 
Captain Price and his company showed 
their mettle. The Michigan convoy used 
tractors here to pull its trucks through and 
finally shipped many over a short railroad 
detour. The Liberty truck convoy nego- 
tiated the stretch on its superior pulling 
power without serious trouble. 

One of the trucks was used as a mess 
wagon and carried the stove and utensils 
for meals when it was not possible to 
reach a town at eating time. The Red 
Cross provided exeellent food in most of 
the cities, and each night as the convoy 
made its stop the city selected turned over 
the town hall or some other large quarters 
where the men pitched their cots. 

The cities used for night stops on the 
journey included, in the order named: Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Bedford, Canfield, Darlington, 
Greensburg, Pa., Stoyestown, Everett, 
Chambersburg, Baltimore, Md. The trip 
from Chambersburg to Baltimore, through 
Gettysburg and Westminster to the camp 
at Baltimore, a distance of 100 miles, was 
made between 3 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. 

Low speed was not resorted to in the en- 
tire journey, second sufficing in all in- 
stances to make the grades. The chief 
trouble was with stiff engines, all the 
trucks when first leaving Lima displaying 
such stiffness that towing was resorted 
to. By the end of the seventh day this 
stiffness had disappeared, however, and 
each engine was operating in excellent 
condition. No night traveling was done, 
the evenings being used for making ad- 
justments, cleaning trucks and so forth 
with starts early in the morning. 





RETURN LOADS FOR TRUCKS 

New York, March 30—The Motor Truck 
Club of New Jersey is co-operating with 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
of the larger cities to organize the state 
into an effective unit of the system of 
return loads for motor trucks in the high- 
way transportation campaign. So far the 
club has affiliated with the Newark board 
of trade in a contemplated parcel post and 
store door express delivery, and the New 
Brunswick board of trade, Trenton and the 
Dover chamber of commerce for long hauls. 
To facilitate the work zones have been es- 
tablished with the larger cities as centers. 





HODGKINS LEAVES STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind., March 30—R. F. Hodg- 
kins has resigned as general sales manager 
of the Studebaker Corp. Mr. Hodgkins 
has been with the Studebaker Corp. for 
the last five years, first as manager of the 
New York branch and later as assistant 
to L. J. Ollier, general sales manager in 
September, 1916. His future plans have 
not been announced. 





S. & S. SHOCK ABSORBER 
Chicago, April 1—The S. & 8S. shock ab- 
sorber made by Starkweather & Snook, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, now sells at $12 a set. 
The price appeared as $4 a set recently. 
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Sees Plenty of Gasoline 


Fuel Director Reafhirms State- 
ments That Oil Exists for 


Proper Uses 


Says Care and Economy Are Neces- 
sary, However 


HICAGO, March 30—That there is a 
(- plenty of gasoline and oil for all 
proper uses was reaffirmed to-day by Mark 
L. Requa, director of the oil division of the 
Fuel Administration. Director Requa said: 


‘¢As eonditions stand to-day, there is 
no immediate necessity for curtailment in 
the proper uses of gasoline and oil, but 
that means oil and gasoline must be used 
carefully and economically. There is none 
to waste. Oil and gasoline are, like the 
whole war, purely a question of transporta- 
tion.’ 


This was a part of the fuel director’s 
talk to the Western Oil Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, which has been in convention here 
and ended with a dinner last night. The 
name of the association, during its conven- 
tion, was changed to the American Pe- 
troleum League. 


Director Requa laid stress upon the error 
of placing reliance upon ‘‘ Doing Business 
as Usual’’ in his talk on ‘‘ War Service in 
the Petroleum Industry.’’ He added that 
business was not as usual and will not be 
so long as the war lasts. 


Ample Facilities, He Says 


‘¢Transportation — Railroad Cars, En- 
gines, Ships—is the crux of the situation,’’ 
said Mr. Requa. ‘‘We have the facilities 
for the production of the oil in any quanti- 
ties the Government and public needs, but 
we canont always get it where it is 
needed.’’ : 


In discussing the plan of regional dis- 
tribtuion of petroleum and its products, 


.which is being worked out, he expressed 


confidence that whatever the National 
needs may be, everything that is necessary 
will be done to meet those requirements. 


‘<Tf zonal distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts is necessary to supply what the nation 
needs, zonal distribution will be accom- 
plished,’’ he said. ‘‘If pooling of tank cars 
and ships wili meet National demand more 
efficiently, these facilities will be pooled. If 
well-drilling supplies must be allocated in 
order to produce the greatest quantity of 
oil to meet increasing demands, the well- 
drilling machinery will be allocated. If the 
petroleum industry or any part of it is so 
unwise as to engage in profiteering, ways 
and means will be found to correct that 
condition. ’’ 


Effect of gasoline and oil-operated en- 
gines in the improvement of city transpor- 
tation was illustrated by Sheldon Clark, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the National Petroleum Association, when 
he predicted that Chicago would have a 
population of 10,000,000 by 1950. This 
growth, he said, would come through bet- 
ter transportation facilities, developed 
through the use of petroleum. 
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Looking out over the Coliseum exhibits of Chicago's second exchanged car show 


104 Exhibits at Coliseum 


Two Sales Are Made in First 30 
Min. of Exchanged Car Show 


HICAGO, March 30—Chicago’s second 
ee annual exchanged car show opened to- 
day at the Coliseum with every foot of 
space in the mammoth building filled up 
with cars that had been taken in on trade 
or with accessories. The exhibits over- 
flowed into the annex, where were exhib- 
ited trucks and truck-formers. There are 
thirty-eight exhibits of passenger cars, six- 
teen truck displays and about fifty booths 
devoted to accessories. The show will con- 
tinue until April 7 and is open from 11 
a. m. to 10 p. m. each day, including the 
two Sundays. 


Disposition of used cars taken in by 
dealers as part payment on new ones al- 
ways has been a problem. The Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association solved it a 
vear ago by staging the first used car show 
—although it was really a sale. It was so 
successful that the idea was employed this 
year in almost the same way. The only 
real difference is in the name. Approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 free tickets were distri- 
buted by the members of the association 
and the motoring organizations, but gate 
receipts to-day show that there will be 
many who pay the 25-cent admission fee. 

The cars displayed for sale all are ex- 
amined by a competent technical committee 
which vouches for their condition and af- 
fixes a tag stating the condition. As these 
are sold they are removed twice a day and 


replaced by others. About 800 have been 
examined. Of these seventy-five were re- 
jected by the technical committee—twelve 
of these were taken off the Coliseum floor 
because the changes demanded by the com- 
mittee were not made. 

It is too early to attempt to estimate the 
attendance during the eight days the ex- 
hibition is scheduled and it is not the at- 
tendance itself that makes for the success 
of a display of cars which are sold off the 
floor of the hall. Nevertheless, there is 


reason to anticipate that the record of last 
year of nearly 40,000 people will be ex- 
ceeded. That number when spread over 
seven or eight days does not fill up a build- 
ing as large as the Coliseum and its annex 
but it does give the visitors an opportunity 
to examine the cars in comfort. There 
were two sales in the first 30 min. to-day. 

It is the actual business done that makes 
for the success of a show of this kind and 
if the records of last year are any cri- 
terion, the dealers who are displaying cars 





The accessory displays were arranged along the walls of the Coliseum 
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will dispose of most of them. According 
to the figures given out of the sales a year 
ago, 375 cars were sold, aggregating $275,- 
000. With the greater demand for used 
ears this year these figures may be ex- 
pected to be exceeded. ‘ 

Wednesday will be Chicago Association 
of Commerce day and will be featured by a 
luncheon of the dealers’ association, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
accessory exhibitors. Among the speakers 
will be Robert E. Beach, business manager 
of the Association of Commerce, and Will- 
iam M. Webster, commissioner of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Acces- 
sory Jobbers. A dinner in the evening will 
be addressed by Charles W. Stiger, presi- 
dent of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The show as a whole looks almost as good 
as a new car show. The decorations are 
simple but effective and there are many 
highly polished cars. The prices at which 
the ears are held are good, reasonable 
prices and should make a good transaction 
for both seller and purchaser. The prices 
range from $150 to $4,000. 

When the initial show plans were made 
a year ago, the Chicago dealers faced the 
problem of overcoming the impression in 
the public mind that a ‘‘second-hand’’ car 
nine times out of ten was worth just about 
what it would bring for junk. They over- 
came it by employing the name ‘‘used 
ear,’’ which this year was changed to ‘‘ ex- 
changed car’’ and by assurance that the 
cars were worth the money asked. 

Plan of Appraisal 


This was the plan of inspecting and ap- 
praising every car allowed to enter the 
show and affixing a tag showing that the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association 
guaranteed each car to be as represented. 
This plan gained the confidence of those 
who came to the show last year and was 
largely responsible for the success of the 
first efforts Chicago dealers made to bring 
exchanged cars together to compete for 
public favor. 

In the process of this inspection and up 
to the time the car, if it passes inspection, 
is sold, three different tags are affixed ,to 
it. The first one, a white tag, is filled in 
by the dealer and attached to the car be- 
fore it leaves his place of business. This 
tag shows the make, style, model, engine 
number, number of cylinders, horsepower, 
color of body, color of wheels, the original 
list price and the lowest cash price for 
which it will be sold. In addition it shows 
the condition ‘of all the mechanical units, 
the lighting system, the tires, upholstery, 
paint, curtains and top. All this informa- 
tion must be given, together with the name 
of the dealer offering it. When the car 
comes to the inspection field with this in- 
formation attached, each item is checked 
over carefully and if the findings of the 
mechanical inspection and appraisal com- 
mittee are the same as those shown on the 
ecard for each particular part covered, three 
members of the committee affix their signa- 
tures to the tag. If any part does not, in 
the mind of the committee, come up to the 
dealer’s statement, notation is made. and 
the car sent back for further overhauling. 
Only two opportunities, however, are given 
for a car to come within the official O. K. 
of the inspection committee. If the lowest 
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cash price which the dealer has placed on 
the car is not within reason, the committee 
refuses to allow it to enter the show at that 
price and appraises the car itself, offering 
the dealer the privilege of showing it at 
that price or having the car ruled out of 
the show. 

When the officially O. K.’d cars come to 
the show the white tag is removed, and 
the green tag showing the price of the 
ear, the make, style, number of cylinders, 
engine number, owner’s name, condition 
shown by road test and also the mechanical 
condition is sealed to the car in the ‘same 
way that the doors of freight cars dre 
sealed. A complete record is kept of the 
serial numbers of these green cards that 
there is no chance for substitution and 
when a car is sold, a sales ticket or a con- 
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tract with a reasonable deposit must be 
shown which corresponds with the price 
listed on the green tag. 

As soon as the car is sold a red tag is 
attached, giving the green tag number and 
the name of the car, together with a re- 
quest to the show manager that the car be 
placed outside the Coliseum where the ex- 
hibitor’s driver or the owner will take it 
away. The lower part of this tag is per- 
forated and forms a call check which is 
given to the purchaser. Cars can be moved 
out and in twice daily, before the show 
opens in the morning, and during the din- 
ner hour in the evening. 

There are perhaps many places in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere where the price of an 
exchanged car or truck can be juggled to 
influence buying, but the Coliseum and 





Some of the exhibits were of cars that in 
finish would have looked well at any show 





Ford shop tractor which took part in the show. 
This was in the truck exhibit in the annex 








Coliseum annex are not numbered among 
them. A man might as well attempt to go 
into a State street department store and 
buy a suit of clothes at a price lower than 
that at which it was marked as attempt to 
get an exchanged car or truck at the Coli- 
seum or Coliseum annex during the show 
at a price lower than that which is marked 
on the green tag. 

Dealers think so well of this plan of in- 
spection and appraisal that it is possible 
a permanent committee may be appointed 
by the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation whose duty it will be to make in- 
spections and appraisals through the year 
with the thought of elevating the ex- 
changed car business to the plane where it 
belongs. 





FEWER CARS SOLD EARLY 


Chicago, April 2—The show crowd the 
first three days was 6101, slightly less than 
during the corresponding period of a year 
ago. In that time seventy-two cars were 
sold, the amount involved being $23,235. 
Seventy-five cars were sold during the first 
three days last year. The differer*e is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the first two 
days this year were on Easter Saturday and 
Sunday with resultant division of interest. 





TRACTORS FOR WAR FARMING 
(Concluded from page 21) 


mined to distribute the tractors on a basis 
of an average of twenty in each of the fifty 
best agricultural counties. Circular letters 
were sent to county agents and to chair- 
men of local war preparedness boards out- 
lining the plan which had been decided 
upon and urging them to bestir themselves 
to secure signed orders for the quota of 
tractors assigned to their respective coun- 
ties. Also letters were sent to the hun- 
dreds of applicants for tractors who al- 
ready had signified their desire to co-oper- 
ate, instructing them to sign an order and 
turn it over to the local official in charge 
in their county. 

In brief, the plan of distribution decided 
upon is that the farmer buys the Fordson 
tractor, f.o.b. Dearborn, and pays $750 for 
it on delivery. Payment is made to the 
local county official, and ultimately reaches 
Henry Ford & Son through the central 
office at Lansing. Originally it was pro- 
posed that the Oliver plow should accom- 
pany the tractor, but owing to a slight mis- 
understanding regarding the price of the 
plow and because of the determination of 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works to protect 
their dealers in the state, it was decided 
that the plows should be shipped from 
South Bend direct to the dealers wherever 
tractors were to be distributed and the 
farmer might procure the plows through 
them. A special dealer price of $125 was 
made to the farmer, upon which the dealer 
is allowed a commission of 1214 per cent 
and the freight. 

The first carloads of tractors will leave 
the Dearborn factory to-day, and already 
consignments of Oliver plows are awaiting 
them at points of distribution. The first car 
goes to Owosso, Shiawassee county, the 
second to Mason, Ingham county, and in 
quick succession cars will follow to St. 
Johns, Clinton county; Hillsdale, Hillsdale 
county; Stockbridge, Ingham county; Lake 
View, Montcalm county and Jackson. 
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Return Loads Growing 


Many Sections Take Hold of Idea 
and Establish System 
of Trucking 


Transport Committee 


Aids in Work 


Highways 


ASHINGTON, March 28—The return- 

loads system of motor truck trans- 
portation is taking hold in many sections 
of the country. St. Louis, Mo., is organ- 
izing a truck organization to handle the 
return loads business for St. Louis and 
surrounding country within a radius of 100 
miles under the direction of the St. Louis 
chamber of commerce. The State Council 
of Defense of Illinois has appointed an 
active committee to work with the cham- 
bers of commerce and commercial organ- 
izations throughout the state to establish 
return-loads business. Numerous inquiries 
are coming into the offices of the Highways 
Transport Committee here, asking for in- 
formation about the establishment of re- 
turn-loads bureaus. 


Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and other 
cities are already establishing some motor 
truck transportation, although very few as 
yet have created return-loads bureaus. The 
above information was brought back to 
Washington by Frank E. Williamson of the 
Highway Transport Committee, who ad- 
dressed the National Industrial Traffic 
League in Chicago March 20, where he ex- 
plained the objects of the committee and 
its work establishing return-loads bureaus 
in co-operation with Chambers of Commerce 
and other commercial organizations in the 
territory north of the Chio River and east 
of the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The National Industrial Traffic League is 
composed of the principal shippers and 
manufacturers of the United States. 


The Ohio Council of National Defense 
plans to supplement steam and electric rail- 
road transportation in the state by motor 
truck transport. A meeting was held at 
Columbus early this month and representa- 
tives of traffic bureaus of the chambers of 
commerce in the principal Ohio cities con- 
ferred with the Transportation Committee 
of the Defense Council. A resolution was 
drawn up stating the need for additional 
transportation facilities, belief in the con- 
servation of motor truck operation by the 
use of pay load both ways and recom- 
mended the establishment in each chamber 
of commerce and like organizations in 
Ohio cities of return-loads bureaus. 


A sub-committee was named to work out 
this plan. This committee will investigate 
the possibilities of motor truck transport 
both intra-city and inter-city and will also 
bring shippers into touch with reliable 
truck lines already operated and develop 
arrangements whereby such lines can pick 
up freight coming and going. It was stated 
at the meeting that the development of sys- 
tematic motor truck transportation through 
country districts for the collection of milk 
from farms to be delivered in cities will 
assist materially to solve the difficulties 
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which confront the chief and efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of milk in Ohio. 


The Highway Transport Committee is 
publishing a pamphlet which will be ready 
for distribution early next week and which 
will explain in detail how return-loads bu- 
reaus can be established and maintained. 
The pamphlets will be distributed to all 
chambers of commerce, public service com- 
misions, state highway commissions and 
municipalities. Pamphlets also can be ob- 
tained by application to the Highways 
Transport Committee, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





WAR JOBS FOR WOMEN 


Chicago, March 30—Efficiency experts 
have decided that the time has come for 
women to do the work of man, and this 
after an exhaustive study of American 
needs and resources, according to informa- 
tion presented at the conference on ‘‘ Labor 
Problems Under War Conditions’’ which 
was held here under the joint auspices of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers and 
the Western Efficiency Society this week. 


Taxi drivers, chauffeurs for cars and 
trucks, factory employees in certain lines 
of work—to be determined by special study 
of industry that women can enter without 
injury to herself—as well as elevator op- 
erators, waiters and hotel and club porters, 
Pullman car conductors and porters, office 
workers—these jobs must be undertaken by 
women at once. Boys and girls from twelve 
to sixteen years old should have jobs part 
of the time. Enemy aliens should work 
under armed guards, on roads among other 
things. That these are necessary was set 
forth by C. E. Knoeppel, New York con- 
sulting engineer and efficiency expert. 


That the Government is considering wom- 
en as workers even in lines which now are 
classed as military or semi-military was 
shown in the statements of Miss Florence 
M. King, president of the Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of the United States. 
As president of this organization Miss 
King has had inquiries from the Govern- 
ment as to training women as inspectors 
of war materials. 


‘Mr. Knoeppel made the first report on 
questionnaires sent out to 1000 manufac- 
turers, labor leaders, industrial engineers 
and economic experts. Seventy-five per 
cent was to manufacturers. The conclu- 
sions drawn by him are based on conclu- 
sions from this questionnaire and from 
personal study of the situation. Some of 
them are that women are needed in indus- 
try, that organized labor has nothing to 
fear from women in industry; that women 
should have equal pay for equal work; 
that man power should be utilized to the 
fullest degree before calling on women in 
the heavier industries. 


The conference closed last night. The 
speakers were James O. Craig, president 
Business Men’s Clearing House, who spoke 
on ‘‘The Shifting of New Man-Power to 
Emergency Production’’; Montague Ferry, 
human engineering department Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries, whose topic 
was ‘‘Team Spirit in Industry’’; C. E. 
Knoeppel, who talked about the probable 
relations of capital and labor after the 
war, and F. A. Carlisle, president Western 
Efficiency Society. 
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A glimpse at what you will find at the great cantonments 
after you have followed the roads thereto and have arrived 


N this article are contained directions 

whereby the motorist can reach the dif- 
ferent training camps, forts, aviation fields 
and other attractions which are the ob- 
jective points this season. In most cases 
it would be well for the motorist who is not 
taking a camping outfit along to write or 
wire ahead for hotel accommodations in 
the immediate vicinity of the camp he is 
going to visit. This is especially true in 
respect to the small towns at which some 
of the camps are located. 


You will find that most of the camps, - 


forts and so on have provided, or permit, 
motorists to camp either in a part of the 
town set aside for that purpose or on nat- 
ural locations that lend themselves to 
camping. Reference to the map in this 
issue that shows the camping sites will tell 
you where such space has been set aside 
definitely as motor camps. In many cases 
it will be possible for you to motor to some 
of several of the larger towns in the vi- 
cinity and obtain ample accommodations. 


Detail maps are given of some sections 
of the country in adidtion to the large sup- 
plementary map which shows all the mili- 
tary points which you can visit. The sym- 
bols used are the same as those used on the 
large map. It would be a good idea if you 
would make yourself thoroughly familiar 
with these symbols on the large map before 
beginning. the use of other parts of this 
issue as a ready reference, though in each 
case the name of the camp, fort, town and 
so on is given. 


Traffic Conditions Change 


Few of the camps have special regula- 
tions for guidance of visiting motorists, 
though it is always well to inquire at head- 
quarters for any extra precautions which 
you should observe. Traffic conditions 
change from time to time and make neces- 
sary the observance of certain rules. For 
instance, the increase in traffic this sum- 
mer will make it necessary for the different 


camps and cantonments to require one- 
way traffic, as an example, whereas such a 
ruling is not necessary now in many of the 
camps. 

Where special regulations are in force it 
has been noted under the heading, with the 
routes leading to that particular camp. It 
is not possible to give directions to all the 
military points of interest, for several rea- 
sons, chief among which is the danger of 
giving information to the enemy and also 
the fact that not a few do not admit vis- 
itors even if immediate relatives of the 
men in training. 

Traffic regulations, with few exceptions, 
are such as you would find in your own 
town. Near the camps they naturally must 
be enforced more rigidly than in some of 
the smaller towns of light traffic. 


National Army Camps 


Camp Custer—More than 200 cars carry 
the passengers between Battle Creek, 


the Camps 





All is not work at the-camps—mas- 
cots help the dough boys get in trim 


Mich., and Camp Custer, which is 3 miles 
distant. Another concrete road has been 
started, to run from the city limits west 
and through the camp, so that all traffic 
may run out one road and back the other. 

Battle Creek is equipped to accommodate 
the visitors to the camp, among its hotels 
being Post Tavern and Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. There are about fifty restaurants 
and several lunch rooms, some of which 
have been built recently on a scale found 
only in the largest cities. 

Visitors are welcome at the camp at any 
time and do not need passes during the 
day. Any who do not know the exact loca- 
tion of any relatives or friends whom they 
desire to meet here should consult the in- 
formation office at Division Headquarters, 
Building No. 806. 

There are good camping grounds along 
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Camp Custer is the only cantonment shown on this map of the main roads 


the Kalamazoo river near the camp. The 
Y. M. C. A. buildings throughout the camp 
have suitable comfort stations for visitors. 

Camp Custer is about 3 miles west of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Two paved roads lead 
to the camp, one known as the Harmonia 
road out West Main street, the other 
ealled the Upton Avenue road out Jeffer- 
son avenue. 

To reach Camp Custer from Detroit 
drive 115 miles through Wayne, Ypsilanti, 
Ann Arbor, Chelsea, Jackson, Concord, Al- 
bion and Marshall to Battle Creek. 

Motorists from Grand Rapids should 
drive by way of Bowne, Hastings, Maple 
Grove and Assyria to Battle Creek, 67 
miles. 

From Saginaw drive through Owosso, 
Laingsburg, Lansing and Charlotte to Bat- 
tle Creek, 132 miles. 

St. Joseph to Battle Creek, 75 miles, is 
through Riverside, Watervliet, Lawrence, 
Paw Paw, Kalamazoo, Galesburg and Au- 
gusta. 

From South Bend drive through Elkhart, 
White Pigeon, Three Rivers, Kalamazoo, 
Galesburg and Augusta to Battle Creek, 
112 miles. 


From Boston to Ayer 


Camp Devens—The roads from Boston 
to Ayer, Mass., the site of Camp Devens, 
are excellent, and the camp also may be 
reached from Worcester and Springfield 
over good roads. The camp is about a 
mile west of the town. It has a speed 
limit of 15 m.p.h. No restrictions are 
placed on cars during the week or Sun- 
‘ days now, but when there is good weather 
and a crowd new regulations will be in 
effect. There are plenty of places to park 
and headquarters are 15 min. walking from 
thé entrances. Comfort stations are pro- 
vided, one of which has been erected by 
the state. Ayer has one hotel and several 
lodging houses and restaurants, but the 
camp is so near Boston, Worcester and 
Fitchburg it is easy to motor to them for 
good hotel and garage accommodations. 
Gronton, Shirley and other nearby places 
also have good inns. 

Camp Devens is about- a mile west of 
Ayer, Mass., and is on the direct line be- 
tween Boston and the Mohawk trail route 
to New York state, or what is known as 
the northern highway in Massachusetts. 
The roads from Boston are excellent, and 


it may be reached from Worcester and 
Springfield over good roads, so that people 
from the West have the choice of coming 
from Albany east over the northern route 
or along the regular route via Pittsfield. 
New Yorkers may run up through Con- 
necticut via Hartford to. Springfield. In- 
side the camp are excellent roads. 

Camp Dix—To get to Camp Dix from 
Philadelphia good roads to the Delaware 
river and fair from there on are available. 
Naturally, ample hotel and garage accom- 
modations are furnished in Philadelphia. 
Glaring headlights are forbidden in the 
city. 

Camp Dix at Wrightstown, N. J., is 
reached from Philadelphia via Masonville, 
Mount Holly, Pemberton and Lewistown. 

To motor from New York City drive 65 
miles to Trenton, N. J., through Jersey 
City, Newark, Rahway, New Brunswick, 
Princeton and Trenton, thence 25 miles via 
White Horse, Bordentown and New Egypt 
to Wrightstown. 


From Atlantic City drive through Po- 
mona, Hammonton, Medford, Mount Holly 
and Pemberton to Wrightstown, 70 miles. 

Camp Dodge—Camp Dodge has the se- 
lected men from Iowa, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota and several counties in central IIli- 
nois. It is 11 miles north and west of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The road to the camp is 
paved with the exception of about 3 miles, 
and this will be completed as soon as spring 
work can start. Visitors are allowed al- 
most free access to the entire camp. Prac- 
tically no restrictions are placed on visit- 
ors, except that kodaks are absolutely pro- 
hibited. There is one hotel and another 
in prospect near Camp Dodge. Hotel ac- 
commodations in Des Moines are good, and 
two new hotels are under way. Garages 
and service stations, both in the city and 
near the camp, are perhaps not ample, but 
satisfactory. . Camping is permitted in 
Greenwood park in the extreme west end 
of the city, in South park on the south 
side and Union park on the east. . 

Camp Dodge, being only 11 miles away 
from Des Moines, Iowa, the road to the 
camp is paved with the exception of about 
4 miles, and this will be completed as soon 
as the spring work can be started. 

From Omaha follow the Great White 
Way, 143 miles, through Council Bluffs, 
Oakland, Atlantic, Stuart and Van Meter 
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to Des Moines. The River-to-River road 
between these points will take the tourist 
through Weston, Minden, Walnut, Exira, 
Guthrie Center, Monteith, Redfield and Or- 
tonville, 158 miles. 

Follow the Jefferson highway from St. 
Joseph to Des Moines, a distance of 196 
miles. 

From Chillicothe use the Jefferson high- 
way through Trenton, Princeton, Mercer, 
Allerton, Norwood and Indianola, 80 miles. 

It is a 53-mile trip from Ottumwa 
through Batavia, Fairfield and Brighton. 

Camp Funston—Manhattan, Kan., is 
equipped to take care of visitors to Camp 
Funston and has developed a good organ- 
ization for finding rooms. The chamber 
of commerce has its offices on Main street 
opposite the courthouse and is developing 
an information bureau for tourists. 

There are ample accommodations both in 
the way of garages and hotels at Junction 
City near the camp. Concrete roads either 
are constructed or contracted for through 


Camp Funston, Fort Riley to Junction City 


and 9 miles west, beyond which gravel or 
brick roads for 45 miles will be completed 
during the summer. 

From Kansas City proceed west 148 miles 
on the Golden Belt road, which passes 
through the reservation, passing enroute 
Bonner Springs, Lawrence, Perry, Topeka, 
St. Marys and Manhattan, to Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

From Belleville drive 98 miles via Clyde, 
Clifton, Clay Center and Manhattan or 
via the Meridian highway to Salina, then 
east to Fort Riley. 

Motoring from Omaha, the trip of 271 
miles is southeast through Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska City, Falls City, Hiawatha, May- 
etta and Topeka and west over the Golden 
Belt road to Fort Riley. 


At Camp Gordon 


Camp Gordon—The road from Atlanta, 
Ga., to Camp Gordon has been very bad, 
but is now being improved and in a short 
time will be good. There are plenty of 
garages, but hotels should be advised in 
advance. The Georgia State Automobile 
Association is being used daily for such 
room reservations, and the organization is 
glad to get such as the applicant requires 
when possible. The association distributes 
a city map with one of Camp Gordon free, 
and it has separate logs from Atlanta to 
any point in the country. 

From Athens drive 73 miles through 
Monroe, Grayson, Snellville, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ingleside and Decatur to Atlanta. 

A sand-clay road extends from Macon 
to Atlanta, a distance of 93 miles, pass- 
ing through Forsyth, Griffin, Hampton and 
Mountain View. 

From Montgomery, Ala. drive through 
Tallassee, Camp Hill, Lafayette, La 
Grange, Grantville, Newman and Palmetto 
to Atlanta, 180 miles. 

From Knoxville drive 129 miles through 
Lenoir City, Kingston, Rockwood, Lor- 
raine, Sheffield, Graysville and Red Bank 
to Chattanooga; then follow the Dixie high- 
way to Atlanta. An option between Lenoir 
City and Chattanooga is through Phila- 
delphia and Charleston. 

From Chattanooga the trip is made over 
the Dixie highway. 

Augusta motorists will have to drive 
172 miles over sand-clay roads all the way, 
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This small map shows the highways that connect several of the military points 


going through Thomson, Union Point, Mad- 
ison, Social Circle, Covington, Stone Moun- 
tain and Decatur to Atlanta. 

Camp Grant—Camp Grant is about 5 
miles south of Rockford, Ill. From State 
and Main streets go southeast on State 
street across the river to Third street and 
turn right, going into Kiskwaukee street, 
which leads directly into the cantonment. 

From Chicago one has the choice of sev- 
eral routes, the preferred one being by 
way of Maywood, Lombard, Geneva, St. 
Charles, Elgin, Coral, Harmony and Bel- 
videre to Rockford, 99 miles. Leave Chi- 
eago via West Jackson boulevard, go 
through Garfield park and out Washington 
boulevard, thence to Maywood. 

An option is through Lombard, West 
Chicago, Geneva, where one meets the Lin- 
ecoln highway, through De Kalb, Creston 
and Rochelle; divert from the highway at 
Rochelle, and go north through New Mil- 
ford to Rockford, 104 miles. 

A third option from Maywood is via 
Addison, Ontarioville, Elgin, Coral, Ma- 
rengo and Belvidere to the camp, 86 miles. 

From Milwaukee the best way is via 
Hale’s Corners, Muskego, East Troy, 
Springfield, Lake Geneva, Walworth, Har- 
vard, Belvidere to Rockford, 103 miles. A 
little shorter route though not quite so good 
is through West Allis, Mukwonago, East 
Troy, Springfield to Lake Geneva, then via 
Harvard and Belvidere. Another option 
would be through Waukesha, Eagle, Pal- 
myra, Whitewater, Janesville and Beloit, 
106 miles. 


To Keach Camp Grant 


Motorists in Waukegan can reach the 
camp by way of Hainesville, Volo, Mc- 
Henry, Crystal Lake, Ridgefield, Wood- 
stock, Harvard, Belvidere and Cherry Val- 
ley to Rockford, 95 miles. 

From Madison the motorist is advised to 
route via Oregon, Evansville, Janesville 
and Beloit, 80 miles. 

From Dixon, Ill., use the River road 
through Grand Detour, Oregon and Byron, 
42 miles. 


Camp Lee—Camp Lee is located at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., which is connected with Nor- 
folk and other parts of the states by sev- 
eral routes. The road from Richmond to 
Petersburg and from Petersburg to the 
North Carolina line is now in excellent 
condition. The road from Petersburg to 
the camp is of concrete, and there are sev- 
eral miles of concrete within the camp. 
Hotel accommodations at Petersburg usu- 
ally are rather crowded, and there are no 
touring camping grounds in or near the 
city. 

A concrete road extends from Peters- 
burg, Va., to Camp Lee, and there are 
several miles of concrete road within the 
camp. 


From Washington, D. C., the camp is 
reached through Occoquan, Falmouth, 
Fredericksburg, Ashland, Richmond, Man- 
chester and Petersburg, 155 miles. 


The trip from Norfolk, 99 miles, is via 
Suffolk, Franklin, Courtland and Home- 
ville. 

Camp Lewis—Camp Lewis is situated on 
American lake, 15 miles from Tacoma, 
Wash. Olympia, the state capital, is 33 
miles from Tacoma. Many camping sites 
and good hotel accommodations are avail- 
able through this section, especially in the 
neighborhood of Mount Ranier National 
Park. 


The roads to Camp Lewis, near Tacoma, 
Wash., will be at their best from about 
April 1 to Aug. 1. Follow the Pacific 
highway from Seattle on the north and 
the same highway south to Olympia and 
Portland, Ore. 


Camp Meade—Road conditions from 
Washington, D. C., to Camp Meade, which 
is located at Annapolis Junction, Md., are 
for the most part very bad. It has been 
impossible to reach the camp from Laurel 
as the 5-mile section from that point is 


ordinary soft dirt, which always becomes 


impassable during the winter. Visitors are 
directed by Baltimore and then south over 
the concrete road into. the reservation. 


(NS VUOROCE 
Hotel accomodations in the Capitol cannot 
be depended on at this time. Reservations 
there always should be made in advance. 
It is hoped that camping parks can be pro- 
vided later. 

Camp Meade is 16 miles from Baltimore, 
and is reached through Pumphrey and 
Severn. 

From Philadelphia camp Meade is reached 
through Chester, Wilmington, North East, 
Bel Air and Baltimore, 104 miles. 

It is only a matter of 37 miles from Wash- 
ington to Camp Meade, going through 
Hyattsville, Laurel and Eldridge. 

From Frederick, Md., drive through 
Elliott City to Baltimore then south to 
the camp. 


Location of Camp Pike 

Camp Pike—Camp Pike is 5 miles north 
of Little Rock, Ark., on a splendid asphalt 
road. Hotel accommodations are good, and 
there are plenty of garages and service 
stations. Arrangements are being made 
for camping grounds. Traffic rules in 
Little Rock require cars to turn square 
corners at intersections. If they are going 
down on the north side of the street and 
desire to park on the south side it is nec- 
cessary to go to the intersection and turn 
and come back. 

Camp Pike is not the only military at- 
traction near Little Rock. Twenty miles 
east of Little Rock is Eberts Field, which 
is reached by a macadam road which dur- 
ing the year is to be reconstructed into 
asphalt. 

Camp Sherman—Camp Sherman is about 
114%4 miles northwest of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Visitors are welcome at any time, with no 
special rules for their conduct. One can- 
not be sure of accommodations, however, 
without telegraphing ahead. On holidays 
not more than 25 per cent of the officers 
and men at this camp are allowed to leave; 
so there are always at least 75 per cent 
of them in camp. In addition to the hotels 
and boarding houses at the camp, the rec- 
reation centers and so on provide accom- 
modations. Twenty garages are situated at 
the town. 

The camp at Chillicothe, Ohio, is reached 
from Columbus via Bloomfield, Circleville 
and Hopetown, a distance of 89 miles. 

From Portsmouth drive through Waverly 
and Alma, 44 miles. 

Follow what is known as the College 
road from Cincinnati through Milford, 
Goshen, Highland, Greenfield and Frank- 
fort to Chillicothe. 

Dayton to Chillicothe is 74 miles through 
Xenia, Washington Court House and 
Frankfort. 


Visiting Camp Taylor 


Camp Taylor—Camp Zachary Taylor is 
so close to Louisville no camping grounds 
have been established. Hotel and garages 
and accommodations are ample, and it is 
only 5 miles to the camp. The camp is 
open to the public Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons from 1 to 5 p. m. During 
this time all cars are allowed to enter and 
stop anywhere. Sunday from 9 p. m. to 
5 p. m. comes under the same regulations. 
At other times, except after 5 p. m., cars 
may go through the camp sightseeing, but 
are not allowed to stop. Anyone accom- 
panied by an officer may enter after 5 p. m. 
in acar. Lights must be dimmed at night 
and open cut-outs are forbidden. 
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Camp Dodge and Camp Funston, two of the National Army camps, with roads 


Camp Zachary Taylor is reached over 
either the Preston Street road or the Pop- 
lar Level road. 

The: best route from Indianapolis is 
through Crothersville, Underwood, Mem- 
phis and New Albany to Louisville, 63 
miles. 

From Cincinnati motorists will find the 
route through Cleves, Aurora, Aberdeen, 
Veray, Madison, Scottsburg, Underwood 
Henryville and Sellersburg excellent. For 
those who can take the time and wish a 
longer route, at the same time an excellent 
one, go directly south from: Cincinnati 
through Crittenden, Mason to Georgetown, 
then west by way of Frankfort, Shelby- 
ville and Anchorage, 182 miles. 

To reach the camp from Nashville use 
the Dixie highway. 

Logs to Camps 

Camp Travis—Logs leading to all the 
Army camps in Texas are available from 
the Dallas Automobile Club, Dallas, Tex., 
which also is able to give any other in- 
formation in regard to Texas camps. The 
number of camps of all kinds in Texas 
naturally has complicated the housing prob- 
lem. In most of the cities and towns where 
soldiers are located either the municipal 
or civic authorities have provided comfort 
or rest rooms for visitors, and the roads are 
kept up. April, May and June are most 
desirable for motoring in the state. 

Camp Upton—Camp Upton is about half- 
way between New York and Montauk 
Point and is about equidistant from the 
sound and the sea. From New York City 
drive through Jamaica, Lynbrook, Mer- 
rick, Massapequa, Babylon, Islip, Sayville 
and Patchogue. Or go to Port Jefferson 


via Manhasset, Brookville, Northport and 
St. James. 


Concentration Camps 


Camp Bartlett—New roads were made 
last year leading to Camp Bartlett from 
Westfield, Mass., and with the heavy traf- 
fic were very dusty, but improvements are 
probable this year. Three good hotels, and 
first-class garages are available in the 
‘town. If the crowd makes such necessary, 
camping ground will be provided. 

Camp Bowie—Fort Worth, Tex., the ob- 
jective point for Camp Bowie, has upward 
of fifty modern hotels and numerous 
garages. Lake Worth, about 9 miles north- 
west of the cities, is a popular camping 
ground. Camping outfits may be rented at 
the lake, and restaurants are provided for 
those who wish to buy meals. 

About 3 miles west of Fort Worth, Tex., 
is Camp Bowie. Several aviation fields are 
in close proximity to it—Taliaferro, Jarvis, 
Love and Edwards fields. To reach this 
military center from Houston, as well as 
Camp MeArthur and Rich Field at Waco, 
motor through Hockley, Hempstead, Na- 
vasota, Wellburn, Hearne, Marlin, Waco, 
Hillsboro and Cleburne, 238 miles. 

From San Antonio and Austin motor 
through Hunter, New Braunfels, Hutto, 
Granger, Bartlett, Temple and Bruceville 
to Waco, then through Hillsboro and Cle- 
burne to destination, 115 miles from San 
Antonio. Camp McArthur is at Waco, with 
Rich Field nearby. 

To motor to the camps from Abilene, 
route through Albany, Breckenridge, Min- 
eral Wells and Weatherford, to Fort Worth, 
170 miles. 
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From Shreveport, La., motor via Scotts- 
ville, Longview, Friendship, Tyler, Canton, 
Elmo, Mesquite, Dallas and Arlington to 
Fort Worth, 243 miles. 

It is 120 miles from Wichita Falls to 
Fort Worth, going through Bellevue, Bowie, 
Alvord and Rhome. 

Camp Beauregard—Camp Beauregard is 
accessible from Alexandria, La., and all in- 
formation is furnished by the chamber of 
commerce office in the City Hall building. 
The speed limit is 12 m.p.h., and parking 
is restricted on certain downtown streets. 

Camp Beauregard is 5 miles from Alex- 
andria, La. An excellent hard-surfaced 
road extends to the camp. Roads inside the 
camp are all hard-surfaced with gravel. 
Use the Jefferson highway from Shreveport 
on the north, and the same highway from 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge on the 
south. 


Camp Doniphan—Camp Doniphan is lo- 
eated 6 miles from Lawton, Okla. There 
is regular bus service between Lawton and 
the camp. To reach it from Fort Worth 
drive through Rhome, Sunset, Henrietta, 
Wichita Falls, Randlett to Lawton, 180 
miles. Fort Sill is 6 miles from Lawton. 
Enroute one can stop at Wichita Falls, 
where is located Call Field. 


To Camp Doniphan 


From Wichita, Kan., drive south through 
Wellington, Renfrow, Okla., Enid, Hennes- 
sey, El Reno, Verden, Apache, Fort Sill, 
Lawton, 2835 miles. 

To motor from Tulsa, drive through Sa- 
pulpa, Bristow, Oklahoma City, El Reno, 
Pocasset, Verden, Apache, Ft. Sill and Law- 
ton, 238 miles. 

Camp Fremont—The state highway be- 
tween Palo Alto and Camp Fremont, about 
1% miles, is under military supervision, 
with a speed limit of 20 miles, and due to 
the many soldiers using this road, the mo- 
torist should be particularly careful in 
driving. It is only an hour’s drive to San 
Franeisco. Arrangements are being made 
to provide camping grounds on the state 
highway. 

Camp Fremont is about 1% miles from 
Palo Alto, Cal. The state highway between 
these points is under military supervis‘on. 
From San Francisco on the north it is but 
an hour’s drive, and about a 40-min. drive 
to San Jose on the south. 

Camp Green—Road conditions around 
Charlotte, N. C., and Camp Green are bad 
at present, but the main North and South 
highway rapidly is being put into shape, 
while other road work is going on. An ap- 
propriation of about $80,000 has been made 
for the road to the camp, and the camp has 
appropriated in addition $60,000 or $70,- 
000 for concrete roads within the camp. 

Charlotte is crowded as a rule, but there 
is no trouble in getting hotel accommoda- 
tions when writing two or three days ahead. 
Cars are not allowed to pass streetcars at 
the main square of the city. 


To Camp Hancock 


Camp Hancock is at Augusta, Ga. From 
Jacksonville to Augusta is a trip of 292 
miles, passing Yulee, Kingsland, Bruns- 
wick, Darien, Riceboro, Savannah, Rincon, 
Sylvania and Waynesboro. 

Motor 154 miles from Charleston throug! 
Orangeburg, Williston, Aiken and Clear- 
water to Augusta. 

To motor from Athens, drive 111 miles 
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through Stephens, Norwood and Thomp- 
son. 

From Macon motor through Haddock, 
Milledgeville, Sparta and Warrenton to 
Augusta, 126 miles. 

The camp is 118 miles from Greenville 
and is reached via Ware Shoals, Green- 
wood, Johnston and Belvedere to Augusta. 

From Charlotte drive through Heath 
Springs, Camden, Columbia, Leesville and 
Aiken to Augusta, 185 miles. 

Camp Kearney—Road conditions are ex- 
cellent. The roads leading from San Diego, 
Cal., to Camp Kearney will be finished as a 
paved highway within the next two months. 
Accomodations at the city and nearby 
towns are ample. Motorists who desire to 
pitch their tents can find ample room within 
the city limits and also just outside the 


city proper if they desire to cook. The 


average motorist need only observe the 
traffic rules in his home town, that is, 
stopping behind street-cars when loading 
or unloading, observing parking rules in 
congested district for not more than an 
hour and keeping the speed limit, which is 
from 12 to 30 miles according to the place. 
The roads are thoroughly signposted. 


Admission of Visitors 


Visitors to the camp are admitted Satur- 
day afternoon from 1 to 5 o’elock and all 
day Sunday. Sentries along the roads grant 
the necessary permits. Military police at 
staff headquarters issue permits valid on 
other days for business only. Cars may be 
driven into the camp. 


All the camps in Southern California 
are located within an easy half-day drive 
from Los Angeles. By establishing head- 
quarters in that city motorists can visit 
every branch of the service at their leisure. 
All the main highways are concrete base 
with asphalt surface. 


Camp Kearney is about 15 miles from 
San Diego, Cal., and is accessible from that 
point through Murphy and Murray canyons. 
Summer visitors are advised to select 
Murphy. Although unpaved this road is 
not dangerous. 


From Los Angeles the camp is reached 
over the state highway, coast road, a paved 
boulevard to La Jolla. From that point 
to the camp, about 8 miles, an improvised 
road must be used. 

Other military and naval training stations 
in the vicinity are Camp Fort McArthur, 
Terminal Island, Rockwell Field, Allessandro 
and Arcadia. 

A permanent aviation camp is under con- 
struction at Allessandro, which is about 60 
miles from Los Angeles, and a paved boule- 
vard gives direct communication. 

At Areadia the biggest observation bal- 
loon camp in the country is being con- 
structed. Arcadia is but a few miles from 
Los Angeles over a paved road. 


Guest House Here 


Camp Logan—A guest house has been 
provided for accommodation of visitors 
within the camp grounds of Camp Logan, 
which is 5 miles from Houston, Tex. A 10- 
mile speed limit in the city is in effect. 

Camp Logan, situated at Houston, Tex., 
is reached from Fort Worth and Waco 
through Marlin, Hammond, Hearne, Nava- 
sota, Hempstead and Bruner. The main 
road runs through the camp. 

From Austin by way of Elgin, Giddings, 
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Burton, Chapel 
Bruner, 177 miles. 

It will be necessary to drive 246 miles 
to reach the camp from San Antonio, rout- 
ing via La Vernia, Denhawken, Cuero, 
Victoria, Edna, Wharton and Rosenberg. 

Galveston is a run of only 50 miles, 
passing through League City and Webster. 
This trip can be made in 2 hr. 15 min., and 
the road runs along the edge of Ellington 
field. This is a shell road. 

Camp McArthur—Three asphalt paved 
roads lead the camps from Waco. Camp 
McArthur is at the edge of the town and 
hotels and garages are sufficient. On some 
of the important downtown streets park- 
ing is prohibited for longer than 5 min., 
while on other streets cars cannot be 
parked at a larger angle than 45 deg. 

Camp McArthur—See Camp Bowie. 

Camp McClellan—Road conditions near 
Anniston, Ala., and Camp MeClellan are 
fairly good. A new brick highway will 
be completed to the camp within ninety 
days. Anniston provides both hotels and 
garages. A camping ground will be estab- 
lished if the demand is sufficient. 

Camp McClellan at Anniston, Ala., is 80 
miles from Birmingham through Chatchee 
and Alexandria. 


From Atlanta, Ga., motor via Kennesaw, 
Cartersville, Rome, Roek Run and Pied- 
mont, 134 miles. 

Going from Gadsden drive 30 
through Peads Mills and Alexandria. 

The camp is reached from Nashville via 
Murfreesboro, Shelbyville, Huntsville, New 
Hope, Boaz and Gadsden, 258. 

Camp Mills—Camp Mills is situated at 
Mineola on Long Island and is but a 20- 
mile drive from New York City, routing 
through Winfield, Forest Hills and Jamaica. 

Camp Sevier—Roads around Camp Se- 
vier, which is at Greenville, S. C., are in 
splendid condition, the county having spent 
about $1,000,000 for their improvement dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. The roads 
from Greenville to the camp are in good 
condition, one being cement. There are 
practically no accommodations for tour- 
ists at the camp, but Greenville has ample 
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miles 




























city is so crowded, it is necessary for every- 
one to observe the usual traffic regulations. 

Camp Shelby—Camp Shelby, near Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., is reached by the Jackson 
highway, Dixie highway and the Burling- 
ton way. A gravel road from the city ex- 
tends to the camp. 

From Mobile, Ala., route through Leakes- 
ville, Richton, Runnelstown to Hattiesburg, 
113 miles. 

From Jackson, Miss., travel via Menden- 
hall, Mount Olive, Kola and Seminary to 
Hattiesburg, 102 miles. 

From New Orleans the route lies through 
Milneburg, Mandeville, Bogalusa, Poplar- 
ville, Lumberton and Purvis to Hatties- 
burg, 116 miles. 

Leaving Meridian, Miss., 
Enterprise, Barnett, 
Ellisville, 94 miles. 

Camp Wheeler—Camp Wheeler at Ma- 
eon, Ga., is reached from Atlanta through 
Hampton, Griffin, Milner and Lorané, 93 
miles. 

From Jacksonville follow the Dixie high- 
way through Lake City, Jasper, Valdosta, 
Tifton, Arabia and Perry to Macon. A 
longer option by about 65 miles from Val- 
dosta is through Thomasville, Albany, 
Amerieus and Fort Valley. 

Motorists at Augusta will have to drive 
126 miles through Thomson, Warrenton, 
Sparta, Milledgeville, Haddock and Clin- 
ton to Macon. 


motor through 
Errata, Laurel and 


Miscellaneous 


Fort Barrancos—The . roads in and 
around Pensacola, Fla., are very good and 
bonds have been voted to pave the road 
to the Naval air station and Fort Barran- 
cos. Pensacola is a tourist town and has 
ample accommodations. Cars are not al- 
lowed to park on Palafox street more than 
20 min. at a time. Three forts are located 
here, the largest of -which is Fort Bar- 
rancos. 

Call Field—Call Field is just outside 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and the grounds at 
Lake Wichita are suitable for camping. 

Chanute Field—While visitors are not 
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Another detail map, showing the connections between training camp objective points 
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Fort McHenry, where our national song -was written, is close to some camps 


toul, Ill., no objection is made to tourists. 
All must have passes which are issued at 
the gate if the applicant satisfies the cor- 
poral of the guard stationed there. Park- 
ing facilities are provided. As Rantoul 
is a small town, tourists should not plan 
to make any extended sojourn there. The 
field is 100 miles south of Chicago, and 
one day should be enough for other than 
relatives of the flyers. 

The camp at Rantoul, Ill, is reached 


from Chicago south through South Chicago, 
Hammond, Dyer, Brunswick, Lowell, Mo- 
rocco, Ade, Kentland, Raub and Ambia, 
west through Hoopeston to Paxton, then 
south to Rantoul, 177 miles. 


From Peoria to the camp drive through 
East Peoria, Allentown, Bloomington, Gib- 
son City and Paxton to Rantoul, 116 miles. 

From Champaign it is a drive of 18 
miles. 


Camp Cody—Visitors are not admitted 
to Camp Cody, at Deming, N. M., unless 
they have immediate relatives there. Ga- 
rage accommodations are good, but hotel 
accommodations are often hard to find. 
Rooms at private residences can be ob- 
tained on application to the chamber of 
commerce. There is plenty of room about 
the city on vacant lots, where tourists can 
camp for the night. 


At Camp Crane 


Camp Crane—Camp Crane was made up 
almost entirely of college units originally 
and was organized as the army ambulance 
corps. It is located at Allentown, Pa., 
where accommodations are ample. Traffic 
officers insist on stopping of motor cars 
while streetcars are loading or unloading. 
No parking is permitted in front of a fire 
plug or within 100 ft. of an intersection. 
Parking must be parallel to curb * 
within 6 in. of it, except in Center Square, 
where cars are parked with backs to curb. 
Directions are plain there. Inquiries at 
the Lehigh Valley Motor Club will receive 
prompt attention. 

All the streets leading to the camp are 
hard surfaced. The William Penn section 
of the Lincoln highway runs through the 
city of Allentown from east to west, con- 
necting the city on the east with Bethle- 
hem, Phillipsburg and New York City, 97 
miles; on the west, Reading and Harris- 
burg, 98 miles; to the north is a good high- 


way through Slatington and Mauch Chunk 
to the coal regions, and to the south a 
direct road to Philadelphia, 57 miles. 

Fort Omaha—Fort Omaha, with its 
school for training army balloonists, is al- 
most squarely in the center of Omaha, 
Neb. Visiting within the grounds them- 
selves is discouraged. Visitors to be ad- 
mitted must have business of importance 
and be accompanied by a soldier. Much 
is to be seen from outside, however. Fort 
Crook, also at Omaha, is different. It is 
an old army post, and visitors are always 
welcome. Ample camping grounds are fur- 
nished in this section of the country. 

Camp Eagle Pass—Camping sites for mo- 
torists are provided at Eagle Pass for vis- 
itors to the camp. 

Camp Herring—Camp Herring is a trac- 
tor training camp at Peoria, Ill., from 
which good roads radiate. Passes are re- 
quired to visit the barracks and training 
field where the soldiers are quartered. 
Cars can be parked adjacent to the camp. 

From Chicago to Peoria, Ill., the best 
route is by way of Starved Rock trail 
through Naperville, Aurora and Somonauk 
to Ottawa, La Salle, Princeton, Milo, Peo- 
ria, 182. miles. 

From Champaign drive through Le Roy, 
Bloomington, Mackinaw and Groveland to 
Peoria, 95 miles. 

Davenport motorists can drive east 
through Moline, Geneseo, Sheffield and 
Princeton, then south through Milo and 
Lawn Ridge to Peoria, 118 miles. 

From Springfield follow the Burlington 
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way through Middletown, New Holland, 
Dillon and Groveland to Peoria, 67 miles. 

Madison Barracks—Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., has Madison Barracks. Two parks 


_ are provided for motorists to park their 


cars or camp, and provisions are made for 
housing cars. The board of trade in the 
village will try to provide for all visitors. 
A speed limit of 15 m.p.h. is set. 

Plattsburgh—The camp of Plattsburgh 
is about 1% miles from the town in New 
York. Motorists coming in from the south 
or leaving the town south are required to 
run very slowly when passing the military 
reservation as the camps are located on 
either side of the road and the men con- 
tinuously pass back and forth across the 
road. A guard is stationed at each end of 
the road, and unless the motorist drives 
slowly here he may be called to account by 
the military authorities. 

Fort Rodman—New Bedford, Mass.,; which 
is 3 miles from Fort Rodman, has a few 
hotels, and Fairhaven, across the river, has 
a first-class inn, open from June to October 
usually. Garage accommodations are first 
class. Camping space is available on the 
outskirts. 

Fort Stevens—The road from Astoria, 
Ore., to Fort Stevens, is in good shape and 
will be paved all the way by May 1. There 
is plenty of camping ground in this section, 
though not at Astoria. 

Camp Shelby—Motorist camping grounds 
will be ready at Hattiesburg, Miss., by 
summer. The gravel road to the camp is 
excellent. 

Scott Aviation Field 


Scott Aviation Field—Belleville, Ill., is 
the nearest town to the Scott aviation field, 
and while no camping sites are available 
tourists have been camping along the road 
and in the woods without trouble. Cars are 
required to keep to the right on entering 
the public square from any direction. 

Camp Forrest—Located at Chickamauga 
Park, near Chattanooga. Reached from 
Nashville by way of Murfreesboro and 
Huntsville; by the Dixie highway from At- 
lanta, and by the Southern National high- 
way or Dixie highway from Knoxville. 

Camp Gettysburg—From Bedford the 
camp, which is situated at Gettysburg, Pa., 
is reached via McConnellsburg, Chambers- 
burg and McKnightstown to Gettysburg, 80 
miles. 

It is 33-miles from Hagerstown to the 
camp going via Waynesboro, Charmian 
and Fairfield. 

From Baltimore is a trip of about 80 
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Fort Huachuca, one of the objective points this year in Arizona 
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miles through Ellicott City, New Market, 
Frederick, Thurmont and Emmitsburg to 
Gettysburg. 
Washington 
Wgh Gaithersburg, Ridgeville, Freder- 
Emmitsburg and Peach Orchard to 
Gett¥sburg, 85 miles. 

PKiladelphia motorists have a trip of 117 
milesto the camp passing through Paoli, 
Thorndale, Paradise, Lancaster, Wrights- 
ville, York and New Oxford. 

Great Lakes Naval Training Station— 
See Fort Sheridan. 

Camp Greenleaf—This is one of the’ larg- 
est medical training camps in the country 
and is located at Chickamauga park just 
out of Chattanooga. This can be reached 
from Atlanta over the Dixie highway. 
From Knoxville use either the Dixie or 
Southern National highways. 


Arizona War Road 

Fort Huachuca—There is a military high- 
way from Douglas, Ariz., to Nogales, pass- 
ing through Naco and Fort Huachuca, all 
of which towns have military camps. This 
highway is a loop off the Borderland trail, 
leaving same at Warren, Ariz., and con- 
necting: again at Tucson. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison—Located at In- 
dianapolis, Fort Benjamin Harrison is 
reached from the east by the National 
Old Trails and Pike’s Peak highway; from 
the north and south by the Dixie and Jack- 
son highways. Motorists from St. Louis 
should use the National Old Trails. 

From Springfield, Ill., and the Kansas 
City territory, the Pike’s Peak and Na- 
tional Old Trails are the main routes. 

Chicago motorists should use the route 
via Crown Point, Rensselaer and Lafay- 
ette, which is the Jackson highway. Con- 
struction work is in progress on the Dixie 
in Illinois. 

Jackson Barracks— Jackson Barracks 
and the naval base, located at New Or- 
leans, are reached from Baton Rouge, 123 
miles, through Plaquemine, Donaldsonville 
and Hahnville. 

From Hattiesburg, Miss., drive south 
through Bond, McHenry, Gulfport, west 
via Pass Christian, Fenton, Bogalusa, Man- 
deville and Milneburg, 197 miles. A more 
direct route is by way of Lumberton and 
Poplarville, over the Jefferson highway. 
In wet weather, however, route via Olah, 
Columbia, Hickman and Bogalusa, 121 
miles. 

From Jackson, Miss., use the Burlington 
Way. 

Motor from Houston, Tex., over the Old 
Spanish trail through Beaumont, Lake 
Charles, New Iberia and Morgan City. 


To Fort Sheridan 


From Chicago follow Sheridan road 
through Evanston and Kenilworth; the 
Green Bay road through Winnetka and 
Hubbard Woods to Highland Park; and 
Sheridan road to Fort Sheridan, 28 miles. 
To reach the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station proceed north from Highland Park 
through Highwood and Lake Bluff to the 
station. 

Norfolk Naval Base—There are three 
main highways into Norfolk, Va. The one 
most used by motorists from Washington 
is the road from Richmond to Newport 
News. From Newport News a ferry runs 
every 1% hr. at a charge of $1 for touring 
cars and 75 cents for roadsters to Sewall’s 


motorists should drive 
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Point. From there it is a run of about 
814 miles, almost all concrete. The second 
route is used by tourists coming down from 
Petersburg, where the large cantonment is 
located, or up from North Carolina. The 
two roads join at Courtland, Va., and pass 
through Franklin and Suffolk into Norfolk. 
The third route is straight down the east- 
ern shore to Cape Charles and is really 
the best for those coming from Philadel- 
phia and the north. There is a ferry 
charge of $5 for a light car and $7 for a 
heavy one from Cape Charles to Norfolk. 
The roads to the several camps in the 
vicinity of Norfolk are all good. The chief 
point of interest is the Naval base, which 
is about 8 miles from the city. A well- 
marked concrete road leads: to it. 


Selfridge Field—Selfridge field is about 
314%4 miles from Mount Clemens, Mich., and 
reached via the shore road, or Dixie high- 
way. The same highway is used from 
Port Huron, 39 miles. 


From Lansing, Mich., drive through 
Walled Lake, and Pontiac, 96 miles. 

Fort Leavenworth—Leavenworth is 25 
miles northwest of Kansas City on the 
King of Trails highway. From Omaha 
follow this highway to Leavenworth. From 
Joplin use the Jefferson highway to Kan- 
sas City, then the King’s Trail to des- 
tination; and from St. Louis, the National 
Old Trails via Columbia and Marshall. 

Scott Field—Scott field is an aviation 
training camp 6 miles east of Belleville, 
Ill., and 18 miles from East St. Louis. 
There are two routes from St. Louis across 
the river, either the Eads bridge or the 
Municipal free bridge. Eads is a toll 
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bridge. Take Collinsville avenue in East 
St. Louis to reach the East St. Louis-Belle- 
ville conerete road, 14 miles. Take the 
eastbound pike from Belleville. East St. 
Louis can be reached from the east by the 
Old Trails road. 

From Belleville the road to the camp 
is of dirt and is kept in fair condition 
by dragging. 

Jefferson Barracks—In entering St. 
Louis from the east, take Locust street to 
Grand avenue, south on Grand to Carondet 
Park, through the park, then continue 
south to Virginia avenue. Then to Lenay 
Ferry road to Telegraph road west to bar- 
racks. Jefferson Barracks is a 12-mile 
drive from Locust street and Grand avenue. 

Rock. Island Arsenal—From Chicago go 
through Maywood and Lombard to Geneva, 
following the Lincoln highway from Ge- 
neva through De Kalb, Creston, Rochelle, 
Dixon to Sterling and the Rock River road 
through Galt, Erie, Watertown and Moline 
to Davenport, crossing the Mississippi to 
Rock Island, 175 miles. 


To Rock Island 


Madison motorists should pass through 
Oregon, Evansville, Orangeville, Freeport, 
Lanark, Clinton, Princeton to Davenport, 
crossing the — to Rock Island, 
170 miles. 

Those from Peoria can reach the ar- 
senal by way of Kickapoo, Galesburg, Al- 
pha and Milan, 97 miles. 

From Camp Grant follow the Ridge road 
through Byron to Dixon, then the Lincoln 
highway to Sterling, and the Rock river 
road through Galt, Erie, Moline, Daven- 
port to Rock Island, 112 miles. 
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MERICA’S participation in the great 
A world should, and no doubt will, bring 
about a revival of interest in the scenes 
of the battles waged in the Indian and 
other wars in this country. It should create 
a new interest among those who heretofore 
have never concerned themselves with his- 
toric places of interest except perhaps for 
the great, underlined fields such as Gettys- 
burg and Shiloh. This year this interest 
is going to be hard to satisfy except under 
certain conditions. The railroads are over- 
taxed; they will be even more overtaxed 
in all probability this summer with the 
rushing of huge supplies to the seaboard 
for shipment to our soldiers in France. 
How are you going to satisfy your inter- 
est in the battlefields and points of allied 
interest? 

To the motorist the answer is not so 
hard. Even if he lives on the Pacific coast 
it is not impossible or extravagant even for 
him to visit farthest Gettysburg with good 
management of his car and living expenses 
enroute. In addition there is no state in 
the Union so poor as to be wholly wanting 
in interest at home. No state but what has 
some historical mark of the struggles 
which have helped make the country the 
great Nation it is and which have helped 
lay the foundations on which the Nation 
to-day will stand and win the fight for 
freedom of democracy. 


No attempt is made herein to record all 
such points of interest in any state. To 
do so would mean that this issue would 
have to be devoted entirely to this subject. 
And this is not the most important issue 
of the hour from the standpoint of the 
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cannon in the foreground of this view of Point Lookout overlooking 


great family of motorists. The most im- 
portant issue is how can the people at home 
use their car as a medium through which to 
visit relatives at the great training camps, 
the stupendous cantonments. 

Most of the points indicated on the ac- 
companying map also are marked on the 
supplementary map which gives the main 
highways of the country. To reach them 
the motorist need only turn to the large 
map or the more detailed map, when in 
that territory, and trace his own route, or 
Motor AGE will give them on request. 
You who would visit the historical points 
indicated in your own state no doubt are 
familiar with the routes leading thereto. 
And by the way, do not overlook your 
treasures at home. This year of all years 
you should make the most of what you 
have. Visit Podunk or Jones City if at 
some time your forefathers stood at bay 
against enemy troops there, even if you 
have to take your own hotel along in the 
way of tent, etc., and the site is only a 
erossroads. Brush up on your local history 
and use your ear to verify that history. 
It is to help you do this that Motor AGE 
herewith presents a few such in each state 
rather than all in any one or a few of the 
states. The points are considered alpba- 
betically by states and towns under those 
states. The number refers to. its place on 
the map. 


Alabama 


6—Chocktaw Bluff—Battle of Maubila. 
Tuscaloosa, head of the Mobilian tribes, 
received De Soto with great courtesy on 
his coming but hid 10,000 Indian warriors 


Chattanooga and the river is a silent reminder of how the position com- 
manded the city long ago during the fighting between soldiers of the °60’s 





in the houses of the Mobilian capital and 
waited the proper hour to fall upon the 
Spaniards. The battle lasted 9 hr. It was 
estimated that 11,000 native Alabamians 
fell and De Soto lost eighty-two of his men. 
2—Huntsville — Captured by Union 
forees under Gen. Ormsby M. Mitchell, 
March 9, 1862. As a result the 100-mile 
railroad between Stevenson and Decatur 
was taken, cutting off communications be- 
tween Confederates in east and west. 


5—Mobile—Captured by Farragut and 
Granger in combined land and sea attack 
Aug. 22, 1863, evacuated by Spanish April 
15, 1812. Mobile Bay was the original 
seat of French colonization in Louisiana 
territory and is only American city which 
has been under five sovereignties. 

4—-Montgomery — First statehouse of 
Confederacy. Battlefield of Horseshoe 
Bend, which took place March 27, 1814, is 
40 miles away; old Fort Toulouse, 14 miles. 

3—Selma—Center of military operations 
during the Civil War. Captured by Union 
forces April 2, 1865. 


1—Tuscumbia—Streights Raiders, 1700 
strong and mounted, raiding from Tuseum- 
bia toward Rome, Ga., were captured by 
Confederates in May, 1863; Union troops 
captured Confederates here Dee. 14, 1862, 
and routed Confederates here April 26, 
1863. 


Alabama, being a center of military op- 
erations during the Civil War, is full of 
military historic interest. Other points 
which might be mentioned in this connec- 
tion are Citronelle, where General Taylor 
of the Confederate army surrendered to 
General Canby; Emuckfaw, where Jackson 
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fought the Creek Indians Jan. 21, and Jan. 
24, 1814; Fort Powell, where Admiral Far- 
ragut began a six-day bombardment March 
2, 1864; Fort Mimms, a stockade surprised 
at mid-day by 1000 Creek warriors led by 
Weatherford and the prophet Francis, in 
which about fifty of the 245 men and 308 
women and children escaped, Aug. 30, 1813, 
and Talladega, scene of battle between 
Jackson’s forces and hostile Creeks, Nov. 
8, 1813. 


Arizona 


1—Prescott—First company of Rough 
Riders organized here in 1898. Statue com- 
memorates death at San Juan Hill of Cap- 
tain O’Neill on the spot where company 
was organized. Whipple Barracks, first 
military post in state, is a mile east; In- 
dian Hill with ruins of fortifications erect- 
ed by Apaches in early days, a mile west. 

4—-Springerville—Region in which Gero- 
nimo, the famous Apache chief, lived. The 
ranch of Cooley, General Crook’s chief 
scout in his campaigns against the 
Apaches, is southwest. Fort Apache still 
is maintained. Geronimo finally was cap- 
tured 30 miles east of Douglas. 

3—Tucson—Points of interest are Fort 
Huachuea; old Fort Lowell, established in 
1866; and San Xavier Mission, scene of an 
Apache massacre in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

2—Williams—Named for Bill Williams, 
famous scout. Bill Williams mountain is 
nearby. Williams was killed by Indians. 

Arizona gets its world-wide reputation 
from the Grand Canyon, and most naturally 
in view of its tremendous character. But 
there are other interests, most of them 
arising from the days of the pioneers, when 
there was trouble with the Indians. To- 
day Apaches are living in peace and, ac- 
eording to the customs of their ancestors, 
of primitive civilization. 


Arkansas 


3—Arkadelphia—Battle of Arkadelphia, 
Feb. 16, 1963. 

5—Arkansas Post—Of considerable mil- 
itary importance during the Civil War. The 
Confederates established strong works 
here, which were reduced by a land and 
sea attack under General McClernand and 
Admiral Porter, Jan. 11, 1863. 

4—Fayetteville—Captured by the Union 
troops but burned by the Confederates Feb. 
25, 1862. Other battles were fought here 
July 15, 1862 and Nov. 1, 1862. 

1—Helena—Battle of Helena, July 4, 
1863. 

2—Little Rock—In the summer of 1863 
Gen. Frederick Steele organized an expe- 
dition at Helena to seize the capital of Ar- 
kansas. At the end of a month’s advance 
the city was surrendered, Sept. 10. 

Arkansas was the scene of many battles 
during this period. Others that might be 
mentioned here are Bayou de Cachi, July 8, 
1862; Cane Hill, Dec. 7, 1862; Jenkinson’s 
Ferry, April 26, 1864; Pea Ridge, Feb. 18, 
1861; and Putnam’s Ferry, April 2, 1862. 


California 


1—Monterey—Captured from the Span- 
iards by Commodore Jones of the United 
States navy in 1842, who held it for one 
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day under the erroneous impression that 
war had been declared against Mexico. 
Commodore Sloat raised the United States 
flag here July 7, 1846; war had been de- 
eclared between the United States and Mex- 
ico April 22, 1846. 


5—Sacramento—Capt. John A. Sutter, a 
Swiss by birth, obtained a grant from Mex- 
ico in 1839 and in 1841 built a fort here, 
which was the first point in the state set- 
tled by immigrants crossing the continent. 
This is the second place in California in 
which the United States flag was raised. 
The Battle of Sacramento was fought Feb. 
28, 1847, near the Sacramento river, about 
18 miles from the city of Chihuahua. 

4—San Diego—Uprising of Indians in 
1778; first American flag was raised, unoffi- 
cially, in 1829. A military post was estab- 
lished here by the United States in 1846, 
and the American flag was raised officially. 
One of the points of interest is old Fort 
Stockton. 


2—San Francisco—The largest military 
reservation w thin city limits in this coun- 
try is situated here, the Presidio, consist- 
ing of 1542 acres. It was founded by a 
Spanish expedition in 1776 and includes 
old Fort Winfield Scott in addition to mod- 
ern fortifications. July 8, 1846, Captain 
Montgoniery raised the American flag and 
a salute of twenty-one guns announced that 
the United States had taken possession of 
Northern California. 


3—Stockton—Named in honor of Robert 
Field Stockton of the United States navy. 
Very important in the days of the ’49-ers 
as an outfitting station. 


California’s missions, her big trees and 
her fine roads annually draw thousands of 
motorists to the state. Just a glimpse at 
the early history of the state, when Cali- 
fornia became part of this Nation can only 
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add to attractions already well known 
through the motoring world. Here, too, is 
military historic interest. 


Colorado 


2—Canon City—It was from Canon City 
that Lieutenant Pike first saw Pike’s Peak. 
Later General Fremont followed the same 
route. Near the city is an old fort, used 
in the days of Indian fighting and still well 
preserved. 


4—-Grand Junction—It was here that the 
Ute Indians were captured after the 
Meeker massacre which took place in the 
Plateau valley. 


1—Pike’s Peak — Lieutenant Zebulon 
Pike was a daring young officer in the Unit- 
ed States army. He enlisted when only a 
boy and was promoted steadily. With twen- 
ty men he was sent from St. Louis to ex- 
plore the sources of the Mississippi and the 
surrounding region and, later, into what is 
now Colorado. They were captured by the 
Spaniards and later released. It was then 
that Lieutenant Pike discovered the moun- 
tain which now bears his name. He died 
when only twenty-nine and was a briga- 
dier-general. He was in command of the 
land forces, when, in the war of 1812, an 
attack was made on York, Canada. He 
died leading his men into the fight. 


3—Pueblo—The first white man to set 
eyes on Pueblo was Coronado, the Spanish 
explorer. Lieutenant Pike camped here in 
1806 on his way to the Peak. The old fort 
was built about 1840. 


Colorado’s liberality in respect to camp- 
ing sites for motorists promises to increase 
the large number of motorists who seek it 
out from year to year. That this is what 
should be is evident in view of the many 
scenic wonders of the state and also of the 
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Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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In this room, June 15, 1775, George Washington was chosen commander-in-chief of the Army and July 4, 1776, the Declara- 


tion of Independence was signed. 


memories of the early days that are at- 
tached to many parts of the state. Here 
are found some of the world’s most scenic 
roads. 


Connecticut 


3—Danbury—Attacked by ‘‘Blazing’’ 
Tyron, the British commander, with a force 
of English and Germans, April 26, 1777, 
and burned to the ground. 


4—-Greenwich — Battle of Greenwich, 
June 19,1779. The city contains the house 
down whose steps Israel Putnam, half 
shaved, with lather flying, rode his horse 
when the British were approaching. 


1—Hartford—Settled in 1635 as a base 
to prevent the return of the Dutch, who had 
been ousted from their trading post in the 
neighborhood. In 1639 the free planters of 
the colony assembled here and adopted the 
first constitution for a civil government in 
America. Sir Edmund Andros came to take 
away the charter of the colony in the name 
of King James Oct. 29, 1687; the charter 
was stolen and hidden. The famous Hart- 
ford convention met in a building erected 
in 1720. 

5—Litchfield—Used during the Revolu- 
tionary war for storage of supplies. The 
women of Litchfield melted and made into 
bullets the statue of George III, which the 
people of New York had torn down from 
Bowling Green July 9. 

2—Groton—Fort . Griswold 
Sept. 6, 1781. 


6—Westport—Here seventeen young pa- 


massacre 


triots hiding behind a stone wall fired 
upon the red coats on their way to Dan- 
bury in April, 1777. 


Delaware 


2—Cape Fear—Fighting between Con- 
federates and Union soldiers in advance 
on Wilmington. Fort Anderson, half way 
between Fort Fisher and Wilmington, was 
held by Gen. Baxter Bragg until Gen. Al- 
fred Terry was reinforced and took it. 
The fighting took ‘place on both sides of 
Cape Fear river until Wilmington was 
occupied by Union troops and the Confed- 
erates abandoned the Cape Fear region. 

3—Iron Hill—Battle of Iron Hill, Sept. 
3, 1777. 

1—Wilmington—Site of first Swedish 
colony in America and first permanent Eu- 
ropean settlement in the valley of the 
Delaware. See Cape Fear for military 
significance. 


Washington, D. C. 


Our Capital—The foundations were laid 
in 1793, and it became the seat of Govern- 
ment in 1800. Here once the powerful 
Algonquin tribe had its capital. Here John 
Smith had his adventure with Pocahontas. 
The Council house stood in the very shadow 
of the hill on which the capitol now stands. 
From here one may go to Mount Vernon, 
home of Washington; Alexandria, where 
Washington received his first commission 
as a regular officer in the British army, 
where Washington and Robert E. Lee wor- 
shipped, where Braddock had his head- 


It is Independence Hall in Philadelphia 


quarters in 1775. A road leads to Gettys- 
burg, to Arlington, to Fort Myer and, in 
short, this is the hub of the entire historical 
region which this city is. 


Florida 


2—Cedar Keys—Captured by Union 
troops Jan. 30, 1861. 

3—Jacksonville—Burned and evacuated 
by Union troops April 1, 1863. 

5—Miami—Scene of Indian massacre 
during Seminole war, Cape Florida light- 
house, built by Spanish in 1829, and also 
the rendezvous of pirates and outlaws for 
years. Old Fort Dallas is original Indian 
trade post and fort. 

1—Pensacolo—Remains of old Spanish 
forts of San Bernardo and San Miguel. 
Captured and recaptured by French, Span- 
ish and British. Taken in the war of 1812 
by General Jackson and given into perma- 
nent possession of United States in 1821 
by treaty of 1819. Occupied by Union 
troops May 12, 1862. 

4—-St. Augustine— Near landing of 
Ponce de Leon in 1512; founded by Menen- 
dez in 1565; pillaged by buccaneers in 
1665; captured by Governor Moore of 
South Carolina in 1702 and attacked by 
Oglethorpe in 1740; ceded to Great Britain 
by Spaniards in 1763 and given back 
twenty years later; ceded to United States 
in 1821—the oldest town in the United 
States. 


Georgia 
3—Atlanta—Battle of Atlanta, July 22, 
1864. Chickamauga National Park on the 
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site of the bloody battle of Chickamauga 
is visited from here. Oglethorpe’s settle- 
ment at Frederica includes old fort and 
battleground of Bloody Marsh, where Ogle- 
thorpe with his Indian allies defeated the 
Spanish army and fleet sent from Havana 
to conquer the English settlements in Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas. 

1—Adairsville—Battle of Adairsville, 
May 26, 1864. | 

4—-Augusta—Besieged from May 23 to 
June 4, 1871, at which time it surrendered 
to British. Endangered three times dur- 
ing Civil war in Sherman’s march to the 
sea. 

o—Savannah—Captured by Howe Dec. 
29, 1778; evacuated by British July 11, 
1782; occupied by Sherman Dec. 21, 1864. 
Battle of Fort McAllister, Dec. 14, 1864; 
Bulltown swamp and Spencer’s Hill, Nov. 
19, 1778; Ogechee road, May 21, 1782. 

2—Rome—Battle of Rome, May 18, 
1864.. 

Countless battles took place in Georgia 
during the Civil and Revolutionary wars. 
The scenes of some of them are at Alla- 
toona, Oct. 6, 1864; Brunswick, March 6, 
1862; Car’s Fort, Feb. 10, 1779; Dallas, 
May 25, 1864; Decatur, July 20, 1864; Ezra 
Church, July 28, 1864; Brier Creek, March 
3, 1779; Jonesboro, Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 
1864; and Marietta, June 27, 1864. From 
one of the prehistoric mounds near Macon 
the first cannon fired in America Jan. 23, 
1540. Jefferson Davis was captured at Ir- 


winsville. 
Idaho 


1—Boise—The old Boise barracks were 
founded here in 1863. 

3—Pocatello—In Indian country; Fort 
Hall, an Indian reservation. 

2—Twin Falls—Near Thousand Springs 
occurred a massacre by Indians of a party 
of pioneers fifty years ago, in which one 
escaped. 


Illinois 


6—Cairo—Post of great importance in 
the Civil war. Union volunteers occupied 
the extreme point of the peninsula, where 
they cast up fortifications and gave the 
post the name of Camp Defiance. 

1—Chicago—Favorite rendezvous of In- 
dian tribes in summer. The French built 
a fort here in 1683, Fort Checagou. Fort 
Dearborn was built here by the United 
States in 1804. The fort was evacuated 
in 1812, when attacked by Indians, Aug. 15. 

3—Galesburg—Rendezvous and rallying 
point for the free soldiers during the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska struggle. 

o—Kaskaskia—Captured by British July 
d, 1778. 

2—Moline—In 1814 Chief Black Hawk 
massacred a force of Illinois and United 
States regulars under the command of Ma- 
jor Campbell here. 

4—-Springfield—The Lincoln National 
monument and residence are the greatest 
historical attractions here. It was from 
here that Lincoln went forth as President- 
elect of the United States in 1861. 


Indiana 


1—Battle-Ground—Battle of Tippecanoe 
between United States. troops under Gen- 
eral Harrison and the Indians under Te- 
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Betsey Ross house in Philadelphia. 
The flag in the doorway is the origi- 
nal, made in 1777 and now owned 


by J. H. Brown, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, Nov. 
17, 1811. 


3—Fort Harrison—This was a defensive 
post on the Wabash river near Terre Haute. 
When the Pigeon Roost massacre occurred 
at Fort Wayne two young haymakers were 
killed and scalped near here. Capt. Zachary 
Taylor was in command with fifty men, 
all but twelve of whom were sick with 





“ fever. 


: 


Monomper 


The Indians attacked at midnight, 
Sept. 4, 1812, but were held off until the 
arrival of Kentucky volunteers. 

2—Fort Wayne—The Pigeon Roost mas- 
sacre was in Scott County, Sept. 3, 1812, 
and Sept. 5 Fort Wayne was attacked. The 
siege lasted until the 12th. 

4—-Vinecennes—Battle of Vincennes, July 
5, 1778; captured by British Dec. 17, 1778; 
second battle, Feb. 23, 1779. 

With these might be mentioned Marion, 
8 miles from which an army sent out by 
General Harrison in 1812 attacked several 
Indians camps and put the Indians to 
flight; Seymour, near which the Battle of 
Tipton Island was fought in 1812, when 
Col. John Tipton’s company of rangers 
defeated a band of Indians who had taken 
refuge on the island in White river; and 
Terre Haute, near which is the site of 
Fort Harrison, where in 1812 Capt. Zachary 
Taylor resisted an attack of the Indians. 
In addition motorists, who are said to be 
fond of good roads, will be interested in 
Plainfield. Here stands the Van Buren elm. 
In 1842, the story goes, Van Buren’s polit- 
ical opponents bribed a stage driver to up- 
set Van Buren in a mudhole at the roots; 
he had vetoed a measure for highway im- 
provement. 


lowa 

3—Council Bluffs—Site of council held 
in 1804 between the Indians and the ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clark. 

1—Dubuque—Many Indian battlefields 
are in this neighborhood. The main one is 
that on Horseshoe Bluff, which was the 
battleground of the Sacs and Foxes, many 
of the Indians being driven from the 
bluffs into the river. 

2—Des Moines—Settled by emigrants 
from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, who established Fort Des Moines in 
1846. 

4—Keokuk—Battlefield of Athens, 12 or 
15 miles northwest on Des Moines river. 


Kansas 


1—Dodge City—Fort Sumner was estab- 
lished here in 1850 and Fort Dodge in 1864. 
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This is the exterior of Independence Hall which is made his- 
orical by two of our most important events in a military way 











The Liberty bell is cracked, but the cause of which it 
is symbol still leads the armies of the civilized world 


At the time of the erection of Fort Dodge 
it was the farthest west of the Government 
forts on the Santa Fe trail and offered 
protection to immigrants camped to obtain 
water and grass. The Indians were quelled 
and foreed on reservations in Sheridan’s 
campaign of 1868 and the town after that 
was located. 


2—Great Bend—Old Fort Zara is the 
near site of the battle between hostile In- 
dians and a large train of emigrants. 


3—Halstead—Kit Carson and a band of 
emigrants were attacked here in the sixties 
by Comanches and were rescued bv Custer. 
Site of Old Kit Carson tree. 

4—-Lawrence—Scene of Quantrell’s raid 
in Civil War. 

5—Osawatomie—Made famous by John 
Brown in 1856, when five pro-slavery men 
were killed in a raid. 

To these should be added Fort Henry, an 
important Confederate fortification at a 
bend of the Tennessee river. A land force 
and gunboats attacked it February, 1862, 
and captured it. Fort Donelson is 12 miles 
distant. 


Kentucky 





3—Augusta—Capture of Augusta, Sept. 
29, 1862. 

1—Columbus—Strongly fortified by Con- 
federates during war, but abandoned with- 
out attack. 

S—Mill Spring 
Jan. 19, 1862. 

2—Munfordsville—Battle of Munfords- 





Battle of Mill Spring, 


ville Sept. 13 and capture Sept. 14, 1862. 
4—Richmond—Battle of Richmond Aug. 
14, 1862. 

Kentucky was the scene of many battles, 
both in the troubles with the Indians and 
in the Civil War. Some of those that 
might be noted are Battle of Big Blue Lick, 
August, 1782; Buffalo Hill, Oct. 4, 1861; 
Half Mountain, April 17; 1864; Middle 
Creek, defeat of Gen. Humphrey Marshall 
by Gen. James A. Garfield; Monticello, 
May 3, 1863; Morgantown, Oct. 27, 1862; 
Paducah, occupied by General Grant in 
September, 1861. 


Louisiana 


3—Baton Rouge—Battle of Baton Rouge, 
Aug. 5, 1862; expedition against city in 
1863. 

S—Bellechasse—Old Indian battle was 
fought at Fort Leon near Bellechasse in 
the early days. 

1—Milliken’s Bend—Battle 
ken’s Bend, June 6, 1863. 

4—New Orleans—Battle of New Orleans 
on Chalmette plains. The headquarters of 
the English general were on Villere’s 
plantation and those of General Jackson 
on the Macarty plantation. The engage- 
ments were Dec. 23, Dee. 28 and Jan. 8, 
1814. The city was occupied by Admiral 
Farragut April 25, 1862, and by Gen. Ben- 
jamin Butler May 1, 1862. 

Like many of the other states Louisiana 
has a record filled with many engagements 
on its soil. To name them all would be to 
name more than fifty that took place dur- 
ing the Civil war alone. The battle of 


of Milli- 


‘Frederick. 
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New Orleans is no doubt the one that is 
best known. 


Maine 


2—Penobsecot—The American fleet ar- 
rived here and was dispersed by the Brit- 
ish navy Aug. 13, 1779. 

1—Portland—In 1623 Christopher Levett 
made an unsuccessful attempt to plant a 
colony here, owing to the war between 
England and France. In 1676 the Indians ° 
destroyed the town; it was destroyed a sec- 
ond time by the French and Indians in 
1690 but resettled in 1714. The town suf- 
fered severely during the Revolution from 
bombardment of the British fleet in 1775. 

3—Richmond—Site of fort erected for 
defense of settlers against Indians in 1719- 
20 and twice successful in resisting at- 
tacks. It was dismantled in 1754. 


Maryland 


3—Annapolis—Home of the United 
States Naval Academy. The first Federal 
constitutional convention was held here in 
1786, and Washington surrendered his com- 
mission as commander in chief of the army 
here and retired to private life at Mount 
Vernon, Dec. 23, 1783. 

2—Baltimore—Here is situated Fort Me- 
Henry, during the bombardment of which 
Sept 12-13, 1814, Francis Seott Key com- 
posed ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner. ’’ 

1—Hagerstown — Antietam, Gettysburg, 
and South Mountain battlefields are acces- 
sible here, as well as the Indian fort, Fort 
John Brown’s fort and -ren- 
dezvous are in Washington County, in or 
near Harper’s Ferry, in the vicinity of 
Hagerstown. 

4—-Cumberland—Site of Fort Cumber- 
land built 1754-5; Washington and Brad- 
dock headquarters. Battle here Aug. 2, 
1864. 


Maryland, one of the thirteen original 
states, offers a wealth of historic interest 
for the motorist. Incidentally, these inter- 
ests are well marked and accessible even 
to those who are not of this region. The 
state was concerned in all the wars, in- 
eluding the Indian troubles, and as such 
offers features that have to do with every 
period of the country’s development. 


Massachusetts 


1—Boston—Boston massacre March 5, 
1770; Boston tea party Dec. 16, 1773; Siege 
by American army under Washington, June 
17, 1775-Mareh 17, 1776; evacuated by 
British March 17, 1776; Battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775, chiefly at Breed’s Hill, 
Charlestown. Near Boston is Cambridge, 
where George Washington assumed com- 
mand of the Continental army composed 
of 16,000 men July 3, 1775, and where Jan. 
1, 1776, Washington unfurled the first 
American flag. It was at Charlestown, 
Mass., near Boston, and the site of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill that Paul Revere began 
his ride April 18, 1775. 

4—Concord—Wright’s Tavern, built in 
1747, was the rendezvous of the Concord 
minute-men, who were the ‘‘Embattled 
Farmers’’ who made their stand against 
the British ‘‘and fired the shot heard 
round the world.’’ Two minute-men were 
killed in a second, and on the return volley 
two redcoats were killed—practically the 
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beginning and the end of the battle of flected here as in much of the Northwest 


Concord, April 19, 1775. 


3—Lexington—The Battle of Lexington 
was fought at dawn April 19, 1775. The 
minute-men gathered at Buckman tavern. 
Six hundred British regulars approached 
the minute-men on the green, and the first 
shot was fired, killing eight Americans and 
wounding nine. After this the British 
marched on Concord. 


2—Plymouth—It was here that the Pil- 
grims landed from the Mayflower Dee. 11, 
1620, and established the first permanent 
settlement in New England. The Plymouth 
Rock, on which they landed, is carefully 
preserved. 


Michigan 


2—Detroit—Settled by Antoine Cadillac, 
July 24, 1701, with fifty soldiers and fifty 
artisans and traders; surrendered by 
French to English Nov. 29, 1760. Pontiac’s 
war opened here under pretext of a friend- 
ly council in May, 1763; Major Gladwin, 
commander of the fort, was warned and 
the gates of the fort were closed, where- 
upon Pontiae besieged the city for a year. 
The city was the scene of disastrous opera- 
tions in the early part of the war of 1812, 
the city being surrendered Aug. 16, 1812. 

1—Mackinaw—This town originally was 
ealled Fort Michilimackinae. It was erect- 
ed by the French Jesuits, fell into the 
hands of the Britsh-*in their conquest of 
Canada in 1760, its garrison massacred by 
Indians in 1763, until word came of ap- 
proaching British; and came into the pos- 
session of the United States in 1796. Mack- 
inaw was attacked in 1812 and captured, 
the force not knowing even that war had 
been declared. 


Minnesota 


4—Fort Snelling—KEstablished by Josiah 
Snelling, Sept. 10, 1820, as Fort Anthony, 
the emblem of the authority of the United 
States Government at the confluence of 
the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, a 
fort of the Indian days. Fort Snelling is 
near the Twin Cities. 


5—Mankato—Domain in the early days 
of the Sioux Indians, who inaugurated one 
of the bloodiest massacres of Indian history 
in 1832. Seenes of various battles and 
sieges of this warfare are in this section 
of the state. ; 

6—New Ulm—Center of activigges during 
the Sioux uprising and massacre of 1862. 
Two of the most important battles of the 
war were fought within what are now the 
city limits. Not far from New Ulm are the 
battlegrounds of Birch Coulie and Fort 
Ridgeley, the latter a famous frontier post 
in the early days. 


3—Redwood Falls—Old Lower Agency 
building, a relic of the Indian massacre of 
1862, is near here. The walls are the same 
as when every inhabitant was murdered 
Aug. 18, 1862. 

1—Sauk Center—This, too, is Indian 
country, and Indian mounds and stockade 
grounds used to protect settlers in 1862 
make the territory historical. Some 300 
years ago a fierce Indian battle was fought 
on the banks of Sauk lake. 


29 Willmar—The Indian outbreak is re- 


also, and a monument to-day commemorates 
those killed at that time. 


Mississippi 
2—Big Black River—Battle of Big Black 
River, May 17, 1863. 
5S—Corinth—It is from here that one 
may motor to the Shiloh national park, one 
of the greatest battlefields in our history. 


The battle of Corinth was fought Oct. 3-4, 
1862. . ‘ 


4—-Jackson—Attacked by Sherman July 
10-17, 1863. In the same region as Vicks- 
burg and the great battle of Vicksburg. 
The great earth fortifications behind which 
the thin gray line tried to stem Sherman’s 
army are still evident. 


1—Natchez—Destroyed by Natchez In- 
dians in 1729; in the possession of the 
English in 1763; Spanish in 1779; in 1798, 
United States became owner: of lands east 
of the Mississippi. In 1862 Commodore 
Porter shelled the city and in 1863 Union 
troops took possession. The city was sur- 
rendered May 17, 1862. 


3—Vicksburg—Vicksburg was surrend- 
ered to Grant July 4, 1863. The siege be- 
gan May 18, 1862, and the Union forces as- 
saulted the city without suecess May 21- 
22. It was again assaulted by Sherman and 
Porter Dec. 27-28, the engagement being 
known as the battle of Chickasaw Bayou. 
General Grierson arrived here on a raid 
Jan. 5, 1865. The Confederate ram Arkan- 
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sas ran past the flotilla of the Unions and 
reached the batteries at Vicksburg during 
the siege. Vicksburg was bombarded June 
28, 1862. 


Missouri 


5—Bird’s Point—Opposite Cairo, IIL, 
and fortified early in 1861 by the Union 
soldiers to command control of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river. 


2—Boonville—Battle of Boonville June 
16-17, 1861. 


4—Cape Girardeau—On the Capaha 
Bluffs here De Soto took part in a battle 
between Capaha Indians and their foes. 
Forts A, B, C and D and the field on which 
the battle of Cape Girardeau was fought 
are attractions. 


1—Lexington — Battle of 
Sept. 18-20, 1861. 


3—St. Louis—St. Louis was established 
by Pierre ‘Ligueste Laclede in 1764; five 
years later Spanish troops took possession, 
Aug. 11, 1768; Don Pedro Piernas assumed 
the government May 20, 1770; the city was 
attacked unsuccessfully by British and In- 
dians May 26, 1780; obtained by United 
States with Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

6—New Madrid—Evacuated by Confed- 
erates in March, 1862, during a siege. 

Other battles that should be ineluded, 
though they are not all by any means, are 
Belmont, Nov. 7, 1861; Bloomfield-Cape 
Girardeau, Aug. 25, 1862; Fort St. Joseph, 
May 25, 1763, battle with Indians, and 1781, 
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During the Revolutionary War this house. in 
** Charleston, S. C., was the headquarters of Clinton 
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Washington's headquarters at Valley Forge, Pa. 


Philadelphia. 


capture by Spanish; Point Pleasant, March 
18, 1862; and Putnam’s Ferry, Oct. 28, 1862. 


Montana 


1—Bozeman—Fort Ellis, 3 miles distant, 
was a post of the United States that pro- 
tected Montana settlements from Crow, 
Blackfoot and Sioux Indians. Near it is 
where Clark, the explorer, camped in 1806 
before crossing to the Yellowstone valley. 

3—Forsyth—Early day stockade and 
points of interest connected with the Custer 
massacre are in this neighborhood. 


4—-Havre—Sioux Cree battlefield between 
Saddle Butte and Squaw Butte, where the 
Indians fought for three days in 1863. 

2—Livingston—Numerous Indian battle- 
fields are around here. 


Nebraska 


1—Kearney—Old Fort Kearney is just 
across the river from the city. The local- 
ity is rich in Indian and pioneer history. 
The fort was the scene of many stirring 
events and border trouble, and some por- 
tions of the pontoon bridge constructed by 
the army across the river are still visible. 

2—Nebraska City—Built on the site of old 
Fort Kearney 1848. Nebraska also is con- 
nected with Lewis and Clark history. A 
council was held in Calhoun in 1804. 





New Hampshire 


3—Concord—Settled in 1725 on the site 
of the Indian village of Pennacook. It was 
near here that Hannah Dustin made her 
escape from Indian captors. 


1—Dover—One of the most destructive 
and sanguinary Indian wars of colonial New 
Hampshire started at Dover through the 
action of two drunken soldiers. Here also 
Major Waldren, the hero of the great Falls 
Fight in Massachusetts, was killed by In- 
dians in 1759. The city was destroyed by 
the Indians in 1689. 


2—Portsmouth—The privateer Hancock 
brought the British three-decker Reward 
into this port Aug. 7, 1776. Here also John 
Paul Jones came in 1779 to await the com- 








It is 23 miles from 


Here the Continental army spent the winter of 1777-8 


pletion of the America. Fort William and 
Mary was located at Portsmouth Harbor. 


Nevada 


1—Battie Mountain—Named from the 
mountain to the southwest where in the 
early sixties a band of gold-seeking emi- 
grants under Captain Pierson fortified them- 
selves when attacked by the Indians. 

2—Osceola—A few miles below Osceola 


General Connors made his famous Indian 
fight. 


New Jersey 
5—Elizabethtown—Battles of Elizabeth- 
town, Jan. 25 and June 6, 1780. 


sami Mercer—Battle of Fort Mercer, 
Oct. 22, 1777. 


The Washington monument is seen long 
before the motorist reaches the Capital 
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3—Monmouth—Battle of Monmouth, June 
28, 1778. 

2—Prineeton—Battle of Princeton, Jan. 
3, 1777. 

4—-Springfield—Battles of Springfield, 
Dec. 17, 1776, and June 23, 1780. 

1—Trenton—Battle of Trenton, Dec. 26, 
1776, and June 23, 1780. 

Some thirty-six battles were waged in 
New Jersey during the Revolutionary war. 
For that reason the state is fairly carpeted 
with historic fields. Washington at differ- 
ent times made his headquarters in the state, 
four of the towns so used being Morriston, 
Rocky Hill and Somerville. 


New Mexico 


3—Albuquerque—Aside from being one 
of the Pueblo attractions of the Southwest 
Albuquerque also has its military interest. 
The old fort. here has been occupied by 
Spanish, Mexican and, lastly, American sol- 
diers. After 1846 it was used as a military 
base by Gen. S. W. Kearney, who took pos- 
session in the name of the United States. 
This was the home of General Sheridan 
while he was conducting Indian campaigns. 

2—-Deming—Fort Cummins is a short dis- 
tance from Deming, which “is on the old 
Doniphan and Kearny trails. The Florida 
mountains were the scenes of John Shy’s 
exploit with the Indians. Geronimo and 
Victoria ranged near here to. the north. 

1—Santa Fe—Santa Fe is the center of 
history for the Southwest in that it is a 
Mecca which, first, attracts motorists for 
itself and then sends them out to visit sur- 
rounding country rich in historic interest, 
scenic beauty and so on. Here in the Plazo 
Onate camped and set up the banner of 
Spain in 1605. Here the Pueblos in the up- 
rising of 1680 burned the archives and his- 
torical records of the province. Here De 
Vargas overcame the Peublos in 1692. Here 
General Kearney planted the Stars and 
Stripes in 1846. West of Fort Marcy is an 
ancient Spanish fortress along the walls of 
which malefactors and traitors were exe- 
euted. Fort Marcy overlooks Santa Fe from 


the north. 
New York 


4—-Albany—The Dutch planted a trading 
post here in 1614 as Fort Orange. Here 
eame the Indians of the Six Nations and 
most of the treaties by which the aborigines 
lost their ancestral lands were made here. 
1—Buffalo—The center of much naval 
activity in the war of 1812. The city was 
captured by the British and their Indian 
allies Dec. 30, 1813, and burned. 
2—Ticonderoga—Ruins of Fort Ticonder- 
oga are on the short waterway hctween 
Lakes George and Chaplain 2 miles ca:t of 
Ticonderoga; Fort Carillon in 1757. It was 
taken by Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain boys in 1775. Burgoyne took it in 1777. 
3—Lake George—Battle of Lake George, 
Sept. 8, 1755. The remains of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry and Fort George still exist. 
6—New York—Fort Washington was near 
181st street and Fort Washington avenue. 
The site of Fort Tyron, where the Conti- 
nental army made its last stand on Manhat- 
tan before retredting to White Plains, and 
where Margaret Corbin served a cannon 
and was wounded, is now owned by a cor- 
poration. Here in 1770 was erected the 
leaden statue of George III which was pulled 
down in 1776 and melted into bullets. Jumel 
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Mansion, Washington’s headquarters, is well 
within the area of the Battle of Fort Wash- 
ington,» which extended from 145th street 
to Dyckam street. 

5—West Point—Seat of the United States 
Military Academy. The buildings are 
erected upon the site of a Revolutionary fort 
which was commanded by Benedict Arnold 
when he became a traitor to his country. 
Here one of the chains was stretched across 
the river to check the British. 

New York is another one of those states 
to consider all whose points of military 
historic interest would mean the utilization 
of this entire issue in which to do it. Lack 
of space only prevents consideration of the 
many other battlefields and historic places 
which make this state one of much interest 
to the motorist. 

There are many points of Revolutionary 
interest in Brooklyn, particularly in and 
around Prospect Park. Nearby are Forts 
Hamilton and Lafayette, which were built 
between 1800 and 1810 to protect New York 
harbor. In Hudson River valley is Tappan, 
where Major Andre was tried and executed 
as a spy; Smith House, where Arnold and 
Andre conducted their negotiations for the 
surrender of West Point; Stony Point, which 
was captured in 1777 during a brilliant mid- 
night assault. Then there are Palisades In- 
terstate park, where are Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, erected in 1776 and captured 
by the British in 1777; Newburg, headquar- 
ters of Washington in 1782; Kingston, 
which was burned by the British in 1777. 
Ten miles east of Saratoga Burgoyne was 
defeated in 1777. At Oswego three forts 
were erected, Fort Oswego, 1727; Fort On- 
tario, 1755; and Fort George, 1755. In 
1765 the three forts surrendered to Mont- 
ealm in a three-day battle. Niagara Falls 
was the scene of many military events dur- 
ing 1812. Three battlefields are in sight of 
the village, Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane and 
Queenstown Heights. 


North Carolina 


2—Durham—tThe house in which General 
Joseph E. Johnston surrendered to General 
W. T. Sherman, April 26, 1865, is about 2 
miles from Durham. This is one of the 
three points of greatest military interest in 
the state. The other two follow directly. 

1—Greensboro— About 7 miles from 
Greensboro is the battleground of Guilford 
Courthouse. The town is named in honor 
of General Greene, who commanded the 
Continental army in the battle March 15, 
1781. 

4—-Shelby—The battlefield of King’s 
Mountain is a few miles from Shelby. This 
battle was fought Oct. 7, 1780. 


3—Wilmington—The first battle of the 
Revolution fought in the state was at 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, about 30 miles from 
Wilmington, Feb. 27, 1776. Cornwallis had 
his headquarters in Wilmington when he oc- 
cupied the town in 1781. Just below Wil- 
mington, on the Cape Fear river, is the site 
of Fort Fisher, which held out for four 
years, finally falling in the early part of 
1865 after the greatest bombardment in 
modern warfare up to that time. 


North Dakota 


1—Bismarck—Neat ‘Bismarck is old Fort 


Lineoln from whieh General Custer started - 


to his last fight in the spring of 1876. Lewis 


Bunker Hill monument, marking the battle 
fought near Boston June 17, 1775 


and Clark wintered near here in 1804-5. The 
Sibley Indian battlefield is near the fort. 


2—Devil’s Lake—Sully’s Hill and battle- 


field, as well as Fort Totten, are across the 
lake from the town. 
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To these should be added Fargo, at which 
Fort Abercrombie was established in 1858 
to protect the settiers of the region; Grand 
Forks, site of many Indian battles; Medora, 
near which General Scully fought the battle 
of Square Butte in 1864; and other points, 
of early Indian history especially. 

Ohio 
3—Carthage—Battle of Carthage, July 
5, 1861. 

4—Cincinnati—Site of old Fort Wash- 
ington built in 1790, threatened with capture 
in the Civil War, but saved by Lew Wallace, 
who assumed control’ of Cincinnati, and 
Covington and Newport, Ky., assembling 
40,000 workers and fighters who constructed 
a line of entrenchment 10 miles long in three 
days. 

2—Fremont—-Site of Fort Stephenson, 
built in 1812." British and Indian troops 
were defeated by Americans here in 1813. 

5—Marietta—Named in honor of Marie 
Antoinette; settled by Gen. Rufus Putnam 
in 1788; includes old Fort Harmar, built in 
1785. 

1—Toledo—Near Toledo are Fort Meigs, 
which was held by the Americans under 
Harrison against the British in 1813; Fort 
Miami and Turkey Fort, scenes of early 
battles. Toledo was the center of opera- 
tions in the so-called Ohio-Michigan war - 
over the line of state division. The city is 
built on the site of a stockade fort, Fort 
Industry, where the treaty between this 
county and the Ottawa, Chippewa, Potta- 
watomie, Wyandotte, Shawnee, Munsee and 
Delaware Indians was made whereby the 
Indians relinquished title to the firelands. 


Oklahoma 


2—Fort Gibson—First military post es- 
tablished in the Indian territory. Among 
the men stationed there at various times 
was Jefferson Davis, a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, in 1834. The fort was garrisoned con- 
tinuously until abandonment in 1857, reoc- 
cupied in 1862 and again abandoned in 
1890. 

4—Fort Sill—Established in 1868 and 
named in honor of Gen. Joshua Sill, who 














Parlor and secret passage of Washington’s winter headquarters at 
Valley Forge, Pa., during 1777-8. The house is on the opposite page 














The Battle of Gettysburg was lennlie June 28, 1863, and this is 
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the Pennsylvania monument on the great battlefield’s site 


was killed in action at the Battle of Stone 
River, Tenn. Geronimo died here. 

o—Fort Washita—Established in 1842; 
abandoned by Union troops in May, 1861; 
occupied by Confederates during Civil War. 
Ruins near Bee. 

3—Oktaha—Battle of Elk Creek, or 
Honey Springs, July 16, 1863. 

1—Skiatook—Battle of 
Dec. 16, 1861. 

Many Indian battles were waged in Okla- 
homa, today the home of peaceful Indians. 
In addition the state has various old fort 
sites to attract the motorist, many of which 
have gone through several wars. 


Chustenahlah, 


Oregon 


2—Astoria—Seized by the English in the 
War of 1812 and its name changed from 
Astoria to Fort St. George. It was restored 
to the United States in 1818. 


1—Portland—From this city the motor- 
ist may visit the historic city The Dalles, or 
go there direct. An old fort was located 
there in the early days. Also there is the 
site of the Lewis and Clark camp in October, 
1805, which was called Fort Rock. 


Pennsylvania 


2—Gettysburg — Battle 
June 28, 1863. 

3—Philadelphia—Here the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted July 4, 1776. 
British occupied the city from Sept. 26, 
1777, to June 16, 1778. From Philadelphia 
the motorist can visit Valley Forge and 
other historic points connected with our 
country. 


of Gettysburg, 


1—Williamsport—The corner of West 
Fourth and Cemetery streets is the site of 
an Indian massacre July 10, 1778. - 


Rhode Island 


3—Bristol—On June 30, 1675, the Eng- 
lish, having driven King Philip and his men 
from their village, threw up earthworks to 
maintain the ground gained, the site of the 
old fort at the Narrows. In the fort Cap- 
tain Church stopped Aug. 28, 1676 on his 
way to capture Annawan. 


1—Central Falls—Attack on Plymouth 
colonists by Indians March 26, 1676. 

2—Cumberland—Final stand made by 
nine men, remnants of Pierce’s company 


after Pierce’s fight in 1676. The nine men 
were buried in one grave here after torture 
by the Indians. 

5—Newport — Headquarters of Count 
Rochambeau during Revolutionary War, 
1780-1781, in the same house attacked by 
Indians in 1642. Fort Green dates back to 
1776, when breastworks were thrown up. 

6—Portsmouth—General Prescott 
taken prisoner here July 9, 1777. 
of Rhode Island, Aug. 29, 1778. 

4—Warren—Hostilities of King Philip’s 
War began here June 18, 1675; headquar- 
ters of Lafayette in 1778 for a short time. 


South Carolina 


5—Beaufort—Engagement of Beaufort, 
Feb. 3, 1779. 

2—Black Stock—Battle of Tyger River, 
Nov. 20, 1780. 

3—Camden—Battles of Camden, Aug. 16, 
1780, and April 25, 1781. The city was 
burned May 10, 1781, by the British. 

6—Charleston—Besieged and bombarded 
during the last two years of the Civil War 
and evacuated by the Confederates Feb. 17, 
1865. Earlier than that Charleston was 
endangered by siege. It was attacked in 
1706 by a Spanish fleet, and in 1776 Sir 
Henry Clinton entered the harbor with his 
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fleet and attacked Fort Sullivan. The city 
was besieged by Clinton begining April 10, 
1779. Fort Moultrie surrendered May 6, 
1780, and May 12 the city surrendered. 

1—Ninety-Six—The siege of Ninety-Six 
began May 22 and lasted until June 19, 
The British evacuated it July 13, 
1781. 

4—-Parker’s Ferry—Battle of Parker’s 
Ferry, Aug. 30, 1781. 

South Carolina was the scene of many 
battles in the early history of the country. 
Seat of the beginning of secessions, it was 
the battlefield of many struggles after the 
beginning of the movement. Among its bat- 
tles might be included that at Cowpens, 
Jan. 17, 1781; Nelson’s Ferry near Eutaw- 
ville, Sept. 8, 1781; Fort Watson, April 
15-23, 1781; Port Royal, Feb. 3, 1779; and 
Waxhaw, May 29, 1780. 


South Dakota 


5—Brookings—Fourteen miles northwest 
of Brookings is an old breastwork used in 
1863 during the Indian outbreak. 

i—Hot Springs—Battle Mountain is 3 
miles from here. There the Sioux and Crow 
Indians fought in the early days for the 
ownership of the medicinal springs of the 
city. , 
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3—Murdo—White Clay Butte is an at- 
traction here. It is an old Indian battle- 


field. 
2—Rapid City — Battle of Wounded 
Knee, 1892. 


4—-Waterton—The first governor of the 
state lived here. Many tales of pioneer 
life are connected with the city. 


6—Yankton—Yankton was the first capi- 
tal of Dakota territory and teems with pio- 
neer events. Lewis and Clark held the first 
council with the Sioux Indians across the 
Missouri river from Yankton in 1804. Dur- 
ing the Sioux war in 1862 a stockade stood 
at Third street and Broadway. The old 
log trading post and ferry house at James 
River bridge was the scene of a massacre 
in 1862. The site of Yankton was the favo- 
rite camping place of Yankton Indians be- 
fore white settlement. 


‘Tennessee 


5—Chattanooga—Near here lie the bat- 
tlefields of Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge, Chickamauga and Wauhatchie. The 
Confederates under Bragg bombarded Chat- 
tanooga from Lookout Mountain, Oct. 7, 
1863. The city was occupied by General 
Wood’s division of the Army of the Cum- 
berland Sept. 9, 1863. The Battle of Look- 
out Mountain began the morning of Nov. 24, 
1863; Missionary Ridge was fought Nov. 25, 
1863; Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20, 1863; and 
Wauhatchie, Oct. 27, 1863. 


1—Fort Pillow—Captured April 12, 1864. 


4—Knoxville—Siege of Knoxville, with 
two assaults on Nov. 18 and 29, 1863. 
2—-Memphis—Captured June 6, 1862. 
3—Nashville—During the early years of 
its existence, Nashville, which was settled 
in 1780 by a band of pioneers, was attacked 
repeatedly by Cherokee and other Indian 
tribes. Among the military engagements 
in this neighborhood were the attack on 
Confederates near Nashville, Oct. 22, and 
Nov. 9, 1862; a skirmish near here, Feb. 1, 
1863; and the defeat of Hood here Nov. 15- 
16, 1864. The city was occupied by Union 
troops Feb. 25, 1862. ‘ 
6—Shiloh—In the spring of 1862 one of 
the fiercest battles of the Civil War was 








Here the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620, when, seeking a new 
and freer country, they set foot at Plymouth rock that year 


fought at Shiloh for 48 hr. Here Gen. Al- 
bert Sydney Johnston was killed. 


Texas 


4—Brownsville—The first two fights of 
the war with Mexico were fought near here. 
In addition one or two were fought here 
during the Civil War. In May, 1846, 
Brownsville was fortified by a small body 
of United States troops who maintained 
their position in the face of a heavy bom- 
bardment that lasted for 160 hr. and in 
November, 1863, the city was taken from 
the Confederates by Union soldiers. 

6—El Paso—The first building on the 
territory now covered by El Paso is said to 
have been built by Ponce de Leon in 1627. 
This is one of the most important military 
posts of the country. 





Here Washington surrendered to the French and Indians near 
Uniontown, Pa., with Betsy Ross flag owned by J. H. Brown in door 


3—Galveston—Captured by Union sol- 
diers in 1862, retaken Jan. 1, 1863; bom- 
barded Jan. 11, 1863; the last seaport held 
by the Confederates during the Civil War 
and surrendered June 5, 1865. 

2—Houston—Settled soon after the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, which was fought 
April 21, 1836, within a few miles of here. 

1—Marshall—For a time the headquar- 
ters of the commander of the Trans-Missis- 
sippl department, Gen. E. Kirby Smith, in 
the Civil War. 

5—San Antonio—During the long war of 
revolution of Mexico against Spain, the 
city witnessed many scenes of strife and 
bloodshed. March 29, 1813, the Battle of 
Rosillo was fought a few miles from here. 
Aug. 18, 1813, the city was captured by the 
Spanish general, Governor Herrera, and 
other Spanish officers, who had _surren- 
dered. Here Santa Anna attacked the 
American army of 179 undrilled men Feb. 
23, 1836, and on the site of the court of the 
Alamo took place a battle lasting ten 
days, of 179 American frontier riflemen 
against an army of 6000 disciplined troops. 
The place was stormed March 6, 1836, and 
the massacre followed. Sept. 11, 1842, a 
Mexican army surprised the city and cap- 


tured it. 
Utah 


Salt Lake City—Fort Douglas was estab- 
lished here years ago by the Government 
and adds interest to this unusual city, 
which was established in 1847 by the Mor- 
mons under Brigham Young in the midst of 
Indian-haunted territory. 


Vermont 


4—Bennington—Battle of Bennington, 
Aug. 16, 1777. 

3—Brattleboro — Brattleboro, as Fort 
Dummer, was the first civilized settlement 
in Vermont and dates back to 1724. Ina 
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war against the Norridgewock Indians in 
1723 it became necessary to protect the 
towns in the valley, and this fort was 
erected. 


2—Hubbardton—Battle of Hubbardton, 
July 7, 1777. 


1—Burlington—Burlington saw a great 
deal of early Indian fighting, being at- 
tacked frequently by the Iroquois. In the 
War of 1812 it was a garrisoned post. 


5—Rockingham—A_ collision between 
Whigs and Tories occurred at Westminster 
nearby, March 12, 1775, and the first blood 
in the Revolution was shed. 


Virginia 
4—Appomattox—Here Robert E. Lee 
surrendered his army to U. S. Grant April 


9, 1865, and virtually terminated the Civil 
war. It is 23 miles from Lynchburg. 


6—Fort Monroe—Planned to be the most 
extensive works in the country; it cost 
$2,500,000, construction beginning in 1819. 
This is Old Point Comfort. Here Gen. B. F. 
Butler had his headquarters as commander 
of the department of Virginia after May 
22, 1861. Fort Monroe was held firmly by 
Union soldiers during the war. Jefferson 
Davis was imprisoned here for a year and 
a half after the war and then released 
without trial. 


1—F redericksburg—Battle 
icksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 


o—Jamestown—Three small vessels, bear- 
ing 105 Colonists, sent out by the London 
company, landed here May 17, 1607. It is 
the earliest English settlement in America 
and was founded by John Smith and Chris- 
topher Newport in 1607. The first repre- 
sentative legislative assembly ever held in 
America met here July 30, 1619. 


3—Petersburg — Battle of Petersburg, 
April 25, 1781; Battle of Five Forks, 
March 31, 1865; Battle of Ream’s Station, 
Aug. 21-25, 1864; siege of Petersburg, ten 
months in 1864; Battle of Boydton Plank 
Road, Oct. 27, 1864; Battle of Hatcher’s 
Run, Oct. 27, 1864, and Feb. 5, 1865. This 
is known as the scene of the final opera- 
tions of the Civil war. The Battle of the 
Crater was fought just beyond the city. 


2—Richmond—The site of a series of 
battles between Union and Confederate 
forces in Chickahominy swamp. The first 
action was at Oak Grove June 25, 1862, and 
the series includes engagements at Me- 
chanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Savage’s Sta- 
tion, Frazer’s Farm and Malvern Hill, the 
last July 1. In St. John’s Church Patrick 
Henry cried out for liberty or death, March 
20, 1775. Here are situated the headquar- 
ters of Washington, the wartime residence 
of Jefferson Davis and the site of Libby 
prison. In its neighborhood are many 
noted battle sites, such as Yellow Tavern, 
where General Stuart fell; Seven Pines, or 
Fairoaks; Cold Harbor, and many others. 
Benedict Arnold plundered Richmond Jan. 
2, 1781. The campaign against Richmond 
began in May, 1864, and April 3 the Con- 
federates evacuated the city. 


of Freder- 


Washington 


1—Olympia — Headquarters of ° Colonel 
Grant while fighting Indian wars. Here 
the first governor of the territory, Isaac 
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Ingalls Stevens, who was killed in the Bat- 
tle of Chantilla March 2, 1862, lived. 


3—Seattle—Fort Lawton and the resting 
place of Princess Angeline, daughter of 
Chief Seattle, for whom the city was 
named, are attractions, among others, here. 


2—Tacoma—Though no doubt the great- 
est attraction from Tacoma is Mount Rai- 
nier National Park, the territory also: has 
its historical interest. Fifteen miles or so 
away is the spot where Capt. Charles 
Wilkes and his crew celebrated the Fourth 
of July in 1841, the first time the National 
birthday was celebrated west of the Rocky 
mountains. 


4—Walla Walla—Six miles from Walla 
Walla Mareus Whitman and his party were 
massacred by Walla Walla Indians seventy- 
five years and more ago. Old Fort Walla 
Walla was the station of General Grant at 
one time. Northeast at Rosalia is the site 
of Steptoe battle. 


West Virginia 


2—Charlestown—John Brown was hung 
here Dec. 2, 1859. The campaign of Grant 
against Lee embraced movements up the 
Shenandoah valley, with many engage- 
ments in the neighborhood. Earlier history 
of the city dates back to 1786, when a fort 
was established here. 


1—Harper’s Ferry—Surrendered in en- 
gagement of Sept. 15-17, 1862. Sept. 21, 
1862, the Confederates evacuated the place. 
This was the scene of many stirring events 
during the Civil war. Within 24 hr. after 
the secession of Virginia the state authori- 
ties tried to seize the armory and arsenal 
here, and the place was in ruins when the 
Confederatrs took possession. Stonewall 
Jackson c’.ptured Harper’s Ferry in Sep- 
tember, 1$62. 


3—Point Pleasant—Battle 
Pleasant, May, 1862. 


of Point 


4—-Summersville—Battle 
ville, Sept. 10, 1861. 


Wisconsin 


of Summers- 


5—Fontana—Old Indian campgrounds 
are near here. 
3—Galesville — Historie interest con- 


nected with the Black Hawk war are in 
this region. The site of an old Indian vil- 
lage on Black river is just 3 miles distant. 

2—Green Bay—Site of old French, Eng- 
lish and American forts. Red Banks is the 
site of an Indian massacre and the Garden 
of Eden of Winnebago nation. 

4—-Prairie du Chien—French fort estab- 
lished here in 1689; another in 1755; sur- 
rendered by British to United States in 
1786; captured again in 1812 and held for 
four years. : 

1—Superior—Site of stockade built by 
early settlers to ward off attacks of hostile 
Indians. 

Joliet and Pere Marquette traversed 
Wisconsin in 1673,.and the country is rich 
with interest. For many years it was the 
favorite camping ground of the Indians. 
Title was obtained in the Treaty of Paris, 
1783, and possession a generation later. 

Wyoming 
3—Casper—Old Fort Custer and the bat- 
tlefield are near here. 

1—Cody—Besides being the eastern en- 
trance. to the Yellowstone National Park, 
Cody has attractions from the early history 
of the West, such as the Miles battlefield. 

4—-Laramie—Founded near the location 
of old Fort Sanders. The surrounding 
mountains and hills were the scene of many 
desperate engagements with Indians in the 
early days. 

2—Sheridan—Site of the Fetterman 
Massacre, 1866, is 25 miles from here. The 
Custer massacre, Fetterman massacre and 
Wagon Box fight all were staged in this 
section. 
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The Fairfax Club, reproduced here, was at one time headquarters 


for Sheridan. 


This historic place is at Winchester, in Virginia 
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Seventy camps at Prospect Lake park, where Colorado Springs is host to tourists from many states. This was 


taken at breakfast time from the eastern margin of the lake. 


The mountains in the background are 


reflected. The coloring, however, cannot be reproduced 


HE friendly feeling of hospitality is 
T one of the charms of motoring to the 
West. The most informal and refreshing 
way to visit Colorado or other mountain 
states is to travel by motor and to camp 
in the parks of the interesting foot-hill 
cities or under the pines in the high val- 
leys surrounded by snoweaps. Colorado, 
especially, extends the glad hand to tour- 
ists, building good roads across the plains 
and up along the passes and canyons lead- 
ing to natural parks of cool climate and 
inspiring beauty. Thousands of families 
arrive every year in their own cars and 
stop at the hotels or rent furnished cot- 
tages. Other thousands, since the free 
eamp sites were established, are coming 
each summer in cars of all descriptions, 
loaded up in bulky bundles of tents and 
portable household equipment and camping 
as guests of these cities. Once arrived, 
the cost is just what the tourist palate 
demands, for there is no rent to pay, fuel 
usually is provided without cost, water and 
lights are likewise free as air, while im- 
promptu laundry work may be done with 
soft mountain water in a basin and dried 
in a short time by anyone feeling the need 
of economy. Asa matter of fact, practical- 
ly all the modern conveniences of home 
are brought to the camp and donated by 
those host towns. 


Western Camp Sites 


Among the Western towns which have 
placed their latch strings at the pull of 
any one who will come in from the high- 
ways or byways and accept the invitation 
are Pueblo, Canon City, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado City, Manitou and Denver, all of 
Colorado, and Cheyenne, Wyo. Nearly all 
of these have been visited during two 
summers by the writer, who has set up a 
home in several of them. The cities will 
be taken up in the order one would enter 
them coming from the east by the old Santa 
Fe trail and journeying northward along 
the eastern margin of the Rockies, return- 
ing from Cheyenne by the Lincoln highway. 

After several days of travel westward 


along the course of the irrigated valley of 
the Arkansas-Pueblo, the Pittsburgh of the 
West, a manufacturing center largely 
made by the mining, agricultural and trans- 
portation focusing for a large area of 
plains and mountains, comes in view. High- 
ways feeding it include the Santa Fe, Span- 
ish Trail-Grand Canyon, North and South 
highway, Colorado-to-Gulf highway, Dal- 
las-Canadian-Denver and the Albert Pike 
highway. Its 1910 population was about 
44,000. The last two days amply prepare 
the tourist across the plains to regard 
Pueblo’s Fairmont park as an oasis. The 
silver-gray sparse vegetation of the plains 
is replaced by a visoin of verdant green 
grass, for water is piped out to the park, 
which lies on a high mesa at the northwest 
edge of the city, accessible both by paved 
streets and streetcar lines. Outside the 
fence the watered green becomes abruptly 
sage-colored again in sharp contrast; in- 
side the park real trees, also a treat after 
the treeless plains, well-grown shrubs and 


flowering roses in midsummer add to the 
local beauty. Further, the 14% acres of 
space make such a generous allowance of 
room that tents are scattered and the 
smooth sward is not worn bald. Pueblo is 
some miles forward from the base of the 
mountains, but they are visible in a beau- 
tiful, rugged blue silhouette against the 
western sky line and they can be reached 
by good roads in a short drive for a day’s 
picnic and return. 

The caretaker, a former resident of I[lli- 
nois, estimates thirty to forty camps per 
night during July and August. About that 
number were there in July, 1917, Oklahoma 
appearing to predominate. A register is 
kept of visitors, indicating 1271 cars and 
4705 visitors coming in them, divided as 
follows: Kansas, 360; Oklahoma, 260; 
Colorado, 125; Texas, 120; Missouri, forty- 
four; California, thirty-two; New Mexico, 
thirteen; Nebraska, twelve; Lllinois, eight; 
Indiana, eight? Arkansas, seven; Mon- 
tana, six; Ohio, five; New York, one; 








Motor tourists’ camp between Colorado City and Manitou. 
located in a grove beside a stream and has all the conveniences of a camp 


This site is 
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Several camping sites for mo- 
torists have been established 
in the Pike’s Peak region. 
These are maintained free of 
charge for touring parties. 
Among them are those at Pros- 
pect Lake, Colorado Springs, 
at Colorado City and at Mani- 
tou. All during the summer 
many motorists make use of 
the grounds as headquarters 
from which to make trips in 
this region, coming and going 





Above is the comfort station 
provided in the camping park 
at Wamego, Kan., while at the 
left is shown the fireplace for 
cooking purposes which is a 
part of Pueblo’s municipal free 
camp grounds in Fairmont 
Park. The park at Wamego 
is like nothing seen on the en- 
tire journey. Trees and shrubs 
were planted, and many beau- 
tiful things have been built of 
boulders. There is a pond, a 
shallow pool, several statues, 
bandstand, special drinking 
fountain with step for chil- 
dren, playground apparatus, 
electrically illuminated foun- 
tain and other attractions also 

















Free motor camp in the City Park, Denver, Col. 





This is close to various 


attractions, and a restaurant for the purchase of meals is very handy 


Alaska, one; British Columbia, one; Wis- 
consin, four; lowa, four; Michigan, three; 
Oregon, three; Wyoming, three; Florida, 
two; Louisiana, two; Minnesota, two; 
Maryland, two; Washington, two; one, 
each, Maine, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Utah and Canada. These figures are for the 
entire season of 1917. 

Among the free services at the command 
of the stranger, who does not feel a 
stranger for than 10 min., such is the 
friendly informality of all about, are: City 
water, park lights, free fuel of the best 
sort, toilets, some benches and tables for 
those who claim them first and brick fire- 
places. Those having gasoline, oil or alco- 
hol stoves are permitted to use them. Those 
burning wood have the use of quick fuel, 
mostly old boards from torn-down houses 
or torn-up sidewalks, which is delivered by 
the city and laid down beside the fireplaces. 
One has only to get out his little camp ax 
and chop it and touch his own match. Near 
the center of the park two brick fireplaces 
are built beck to back as one unit with a 
chimney. Here several families can cook 
at once. In a corner a new one, really four 
huge ones combined, was opened in July, 
1917. The caretaker stated its cost as $700. 
Ii is of excellent brick with a fireproof 
roof to shelter the cooks from sun and rain, 
while the floor is neatly sanded. Each cook- 
ing surface may be used with open grate 
bars or with a removable sheet iron cover 
and each has its individual chimney and 
damper. Cooking is no drudgery with a 
mocking bird singing from the fence. 


Places of Interest 


Places of local interest or of friendly 
service are other parks of the city, the 
public library, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
where well-cooked cafeteria meals are to 
be had at very reasonable prices, and the 
chamber of commerce rooms, furnished for 
lounging or recreation and open to all, with 
maps, directions and facts of interest to 
strangers courteously on tap. 

About 45 miles northwest of Pueblo the 
motorist drives into a mining ané orchard 
region with Canon City, listed with 5000 
residents back in the last National census 
year, though it has grown since, as its cen- 
ter. A free camp ground has been estab- 


lished right in town, only ten blocks from 
the postoffice, with city water, sewerage, 
sidewalks, shade, regulation four-way camp 
stoves and free wood for the comfort of the 
city’s guests. The roads to the city from 
both east and west, as the rainbow route, 
have their own beauty. Short drives bring 
one to the famous skyline drive, cut with 
much labor along the crest of a ridge and 
widened into a good road with a splendid 
outlook to the Royal Gorge, a wonderful 
canon. Local buildings of interest include 
Y. M. C. A., library, Elks’, Odd Fellows’ 
and Masons’ buildings and a $100,000 state 
Odd Fellows’ Home. 

Two scenic roads, the less direct one tak- 


ing in Cripple Creek, offer a choice from 


Canon City over to the Pike’s Peak neigh- 
borhood. Directly from Pueblo northward 
to Colorado Springs the Colorado-to-the- 
Gulf highway or a branch of the Midland 
trail may be used across the mesas. Com- 
ing south from Denver superb roads 
through a variety of plains and low, wooded 
foothills open before the motorist. The 
Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean highway and 
the Midland trail through Kansas bring 
strangers from the east directly into Colo- 
rado Springs and continue their course 
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westward through several picturesque 
states to the Pacific. 

This vicinity was one of the first to wel- 
come campers, having three free sites as 
early as 1913. All three cities offer this 
hospitality. There are also several other 
sites where a fee of 25 or 50 cents per car 
per night is asked. The three towns are 
practically continuous, with merely an ar- 
bitrary boundary between, Colorado 
Springs lying to the eastward, Colorado 
City in immediate juxtaposition at its west- 
ern line and Manitou continuing the group 
beyond to the very foot of the mountains. 
An inclined railway up smaller Mount Man- 
itou is an attraction which simplifies 
climbing at a small charge, while the cog 
railway up Pike’s Peak is worth the $5 
asked for the round trip. Pike can be 
climbed by foot or, by those who can ac- 
commodate themselves to that temper-try- 
ing beast, on burro back. Recently a good 
motor road has been cut up to the summit 
of the grand old peak and the entire fam- 
ily can enjoy this trip up into the clouds 
together. As the road was built by private 
initiative a toll has to be chargéd for ita 
use. 


Side Trips Possible 


Up Ute Pass to the westward to Green 
Mountain Falls or beyond is an entrancing 
sidetrip for campers making headquarters 
at any of the three sister cities. Many 
other drives are available merely at the 
cost of the gasoline and oil, through the 
remarkable geological formations of the 
Garden of the Gods, where are red sand- 
stone ridges strangely tilted and curious 
figures carved by winds and weather. The 
Garden is a property of Colorado Springs, 
is entirely free and a quaint Hidden Inn is 
maintained by the city to serve refresh- 
ments. Colorado Springs has also a moun- 
tain -park of great extent, as well as beau- 
tiful public parks seattered about. In ad- 
dition, several privately-owned points of 
interest, as the Seven Falls, are open for 
a fee. 

Last summer more than 4000 tourist cars 
were registered by city and county clerks, 
about a fourth estimated as campers. Many 
tourists on short stays were not recorded at 
all. The length of the season for campers 
is regulated by the advent of the hot spell 





Wagons clean up the camp in Denver daily. On the right is the municipal 


woodpile from which motorists help themselves free of charge while here 








Scenes from 


in other states, usually June 15 to Sept. 15. 
Texas and Oklahoma run a close race for 
second place in the representation, with 
Kansas leading. Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri form the second greatest 
group. Following come Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and other southern states and Arizona 
and New Mexico from the near-by South- 
west. Many other states have self-chosen 
delegates present every summer. The Kan- 
sas people can load up and arrive in a day 
or two. 


At Prospect Lake 


Prospect Lake, belonging to the water 
department of Colorado Springs, is a de- 
lightful spot. Between seventy and eighty 
families shared use of it from day to day 
last July, though changing in personnel. 
Eight trailers were counted one day. 
Among the comforts are water for drinking 
and a hose for washing cars, some benches 
and tables, toilets, receptacles for garbage 
and paper, shade trees and a large assort- 
ment of playground apparatus for the little 
folks. There was no fuel, however. The 
outlook over the lake on the east or to the 
near mountains on the west provides beauty 
without moving from the spot. 


In Colorado Springs, as a city, are wide 
streets, elegantly paved, houses of real 
architectural worth, a splendid library, 
high-class movies, good city and county and 
Government buildings, streetcar service 
clear over to the foot of the mountains, the 
highest-class hotel and, for good food at a 
low price, the cafeteria of the Y. W. C. A., 
open to both men and women. 


All roads lead to Denver, seemingly, mo- 
tor roads included, and from all points of 
the compass, finely surfaced. In her large 
city park a small section has been inclosed 
and marked into small lots, each just the 
size of a tent and car standing side by side, 
holding. about a hundred families. There 
were over eighty last July and a few va- 
cant plats. As all the ground constantly is 
covered the grass has disappeared. An at- 
tendant registers and assigns new arrivals. 
Free wood, water, and overhead lights were 
available in 1917. Outside the fence pleas- 
ure and education call. There is a pavilion 
with refreshments and the best comfort 
station offered at any of these camps, a 
lake, a bandstand with nightly concerts by 
good talent, a zoo, children’s playground, 
statues, flowers, golf links, splendid mu- 
seum, ete. Daily calls are made by deal- 
ers in milk, food and laundry service. 


el 


A few miles to the west Denver owns a 
beautiful mountain park with good roads, 
a collection of wild animals, water, shelter 
houses, inns, rustic fireplaces and the 
grave of Buffalo Bill. The charm of this 
park is beyond words and day picnics from 





Motor park in Orange County, Cali- 
fornia, with drinking fountains 
and ovens 





two of Omaha's free motor camping sites in the city parks 


Denver or permanent camping without cost 
is offered to all who will come. 

Cheyenne, out on the mesas more distant 
from the mountains than the other cities 
named, has a free camp site at Lake Mah- 
pahlutah on the north margin of town. The 
Lincoln highway brings in east and west 
traffic, while the Yellowstone highway 
passes it from the north even more closely. 
About 80 acres are available. From five to 
thirty camps are seen daily during the sum- 
mer and hundreds of camps during the 
Frontier Days’ Celebration. Water, wood, 
toilets and a fireplace are the free services. 
Being out on the plains the locality is less 
scenic than any of the other camps de- 
scribed but has local interests in the city 
itself, its parks, public buildings and its 
reproductions of the old pioneer days. 

Other camping sites maintained by other 
cities with the latch string hanging out are 
given on the map herewith. 

Other Motor Camps 

Livingston, Mont., has a motor camp sev- 
eral blocks in extent. The park is on the 
banks of the Yellowstone and is lighted by 
electricity. City water will be piped for 
the use of motorists. Free wood also is 
provided. A special attendant will be sta- 
tioned there. The park will be self-support- 
ing by the revenue from an advertising 
board which is being erected. 

Among the cities of Southern California 
where free motor camps are available are 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Ventura, San Luis 
Obispo, El Centra, Sunland, Bakersfield, 

(Concluded on page 66) 





Rustic shelter house near top of Lookout mountain in the large 
mountain park owned and kept up for tourists by Denver 
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Touring Helps Motorists Can Make 


With Suggestions as to Carrying 
Thermos Bottles and Other Fitments 


HERE are many fitments the tourist 

may care to take along, and while 
some of these can be purchased ready to 
put on the car, others can be made by the 
owner himself. In this way a Thermos 
bottle holder, suitcase cover or whatever 
the article may be can be built to meet 
local conditions and suit the whims of the 
owner. The following items are among 
those commonly needed by tourists, with 
manner of constructing them. 


Suitcase Covers 


If suiteases are not protected properly, 
dust and dirt are sure to find their way 
into them. Also if they are carried on the 
running boards, they must be guarded 
against mud and water. One way of mak- 
ing them dust- and water-proof is by con- 
structing a cover, as shown in the illus- 
tration. A good black water-proof cloth 
should be used and the diagram shows 
the number of pieces needed and their 
shape. 

The best way is to make paper patterns 
for them by marking around the suitcase. 
Allow enough on the edges so they can be 
hemmed by a machine. The sides and 
bottom are made in one piece, with the 
ends sewed in. The cover is made in the 
same way and should extend down over 
the other part some distance. Curtain fas- 
teners then can be sewed on the cover and 























Three handy touring tips. 
and shallow articles. 
gal. milk can, 





By B. M. Ikert 


Motor Age Editorial Staff 


lower portion for snapping on the cover. 
This is one of the easiest types of covers 
to make. 

Another way would be to leave a flap 
on one of the side pieces and bring it 
down over the top, fastening it in place 
on the other side. In this case the end 
pieces must be left with a flap also, to be 
tucked in over the top of the suitcase be- 
fore the flap is brought down. There is 
a little more chance of dust getting into 
the suitcase with this type, as there is not 
the protection afforded as when the cover 
slips over the sides and ends. 


If desired, the cover can be made to ae- 
ecommodate two suitcases by making it 
larger. Where suitcases are strapped to 
the running boards the same straps often 
ean be made to hold the covers in place 
also, doing away with the curtain fast- 
eners. 


Thermos Bottle Holder 


Thermos bottles are some of the hardest 
things to earry, because they break easily 
and are wanted more frequently than other 
accessories. Consequently they should be 
earried so they can be got at easily and 
yet assured of ample protection. 
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Top shows drawer on running board to carry tools 
Left, strap iron brackets and leather harness to hold 10- 
Right, cloth lamp cover to keep out dust 


The illustration shows a case to be placed 
in the rear ccmpartment directly in front 
of the rear seat. This place is not very 
useful for bulky articles but is just the 
thing for a sLallow ease to hold the Ther- 
mos bottles. The case can be fastened to 
the floor with screws from the inside or, 
if this is not possible, by a fine wire pass- 
ing through two small holes drilled in the 
seat riser, with corresponding holes in the 
case. 

The case should be about 6 in. wide, 24 
in. long and the height determined by the 
seat. The case might as well be made as 
long as possible, as other articles can be 
housed in it. The bottom and ends should 
be made of wood about *% in. thick, while 
the back, sides and cover can be made of 
plaster board or something similar. This 
ean be fastened to the sides and bottom 
with fine brads and glue. Black water- 
proof cloth then is glued over the entire 
case, bringing the ends around on the in- 
side of case and cover. A piece of the 
same material is glued on the inside of the 
cover, hiding the edges of the outside ma- 
terial. This makes a neat looking job. The 
inside should be lined with padding, and a 
strip of heavy felt placed on the bottom. 

Although the cloth will make a sort of 
hinge for the cover to swing on, it is best 
to tack on a strip of leather for a hinge. 
Put two hasps with locks on the corners, as 
shown. In this position the locks are out 
of the way, so clothes will not catch on 
them and yet will be easy to get at. The 
small padlocks used for dog eollars will 
suffice for a locking means. 


Running Board Drawer 


There are any number of shallow articles 
like tools, folding camera tripods of the 
metal kind, ete., that can be carried con- 
veniently in a drawer fitted to the running 
boards. The illustration shows such a 
drawer and the manner of constructing. 
The front, sides and back should be made 
of wood, while the bottom can be of plaster 
board, rabbetted into the other parts, as 
shown. To protect the drawer from mud 
and water give it two coats of asphaltum 
paint. Clean the under side of the running 
board well before fitting the drawer, so the 
latter slides easily. Screw a piece of small 
angle iron on each side of the drawer for a 
slide and bolt strips of band iron on the 
running board to support the slides. The 
bolts for the guides should have a counter- 
sunk head, so they can be buried in the top 
of the running board. Do not rely on 
screws tor this; there is considerable 
weight to carry, to say nothing about the 
shocks. 

The inside of the drawer can be parti- 
tioned off into several compartments of dif- 
ferent size to accommodate the articles 
earried. <A suitable lock should be pro- 
vided, having a long tongue to extend well 
into the running board. Where a metal 
running board is used, it is best to fit a 
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piece of wood on the under side to act as 
a filler. This should be attached to the 
metal with bolts. As a precaution a strap 
might be run around over the top of the 
running board, passing over the drawer 
front and bottom and fastening to the run- 
ning board bracket, or something similar. 


Water Carrier 


Where it is necessary to carry water or 
extra fuel, some place must be provided for 
the extra can, which experience has shown 
is generally the running board. A 10-gal. 
milk can makes one of the best cans for 
this and a manner of carrying it is shown 
herewith. 


Simply have a blacksmith make three 
iron brackets with a right angle bend in 
them and the top rolled over for large iron 
rings, flattened partly. These brackets are 
fastened to the running board with bolts 
and placed 180 deg. apart. Heavy straps 
are attached to the two innermost brackets 
and brought over the top of the can to a 
ring. The remaining fastener consists of 
a strap from this ring to the front bracket. 
This strap has a buckle in it that needs be 
only unfastened to release the can. Wher- 
ever the straps come ir contact with a 
sharp edge, a pad should be provided. A 
piece of rubber from an old casing will do. 


Lamp Covers 


After an all-day’s run the lamps are 
quite sure to be covered with dust or mud 
and if any running is to be done at night 
they must be cleaned. To insure clean 
lenses, cloth covers can be made which slip 
over the lamps, secured by a spring wire. 
Take some closely-woven black cloth and 
make a sort of sack, gathering the top for 
a piece of stiff spring wire, bent into a eir- 
eular form. When this is slipped over the 
lamp the wire hugs the latter closely and 
pulls the front taut over the lens, result- 
ing in a neat-appearing and serviceable 
cover. The same can be done with the 
spotlight, side or tail light, but usually it 
will suffice to fix up the headlights only 
in this way. 


Gas Stove Feed 


A one-burner gasoline stove is a handy 
thing to carry, especially where many tem- 
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One-burner gasoline stove on running board, drawing its fuel supply from vacuum tank. 
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Suggestions for making Thermos bottle case. 





Upper left shows how 


case does not interfere with comfortable seating 


porary roadside halts are made for refresh- 
ments. Liquids can be kept hot in Ther- 
mos bottles, but often the frying pan must 
be called out for duty to prepare food, and 
here the one-burner stove shows up to best 
advantage. 


The initial preparation for supplying 
gasoline to the stove consists of removing 
the plug in the bottom of the vacuum tank 
and screwing in its place a pet-cock. The 
stove is placed on the running board and 
connection made to the tank with a small 
hose. There is no danger if the connections 
are all tight. 


When using the stove place the ear so 
the former will be on the lee side of the 
wind. These stoves are quite shallow and 
ean be carried very well along with the 
other equipment. If not too wide they 
could be earried in the drawer under the 
running board. 


Mud Extractor 


You may and you may not get stuck in 
the mud or deep rut on your trip, but in any 
event it is well to go prepared, if you wish 
to avoid the farmer’s team. Planks and 
such things are not always handy, but the 
engine can be helped immensely by a 
length of rope and two iron pipes. One 
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of the latter should preferably be an iron 
stake, about 1 in. in diameter and 2% ft. 
long. The other pipe should be 1 or 1% in. 
and 3 ft. long. The diameter of the rope 
should be about % or % in. This com- 
prises the apparatus and following is the 
method of using it. 


The shorter stake or pipe is driven into 
the ground, say about 6 or 8 ft., in front 
of the car. Drive the stake in until it is 
very firm. If you are carrying an ax along 
with you, it will be just the thing to drive 
the stake with. Run the rope around the 
front end of the car, between the springs 
and frame horns and make the knot so the 
pull will be in the center of the car. Place 
the long pipe across the front of the stake, 
as low down as possible. Let about 3 or 4 
in. of the pipe project and bring the rope 
over this projection, close to the stake. 
Bring it around once, then around the 
pipe, giving it several turns. The free end 
ean be held in one hand, and when the pipe 
is wound slowly around the stake the rope 
will be pulled along and begins to wind 
around the stake also. The latter turns 
in the ground and if driven deep enough 
will not pull out. The leverage exerted in 
this way is tremendous and with the en- 
gine driving the wheel in addition it is 
nearly always possible to pull out of a mud 
hole. 


























Right, suitcase cover made of bluck 
enameled cloth, showing curtain fasteners to hold cover on 
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This was wash day early in the morning while camping four days on a farm lawn on Gettysburg 
battlefield. The gas stove worked like a charm every time it was called on for service 
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state fair grounds. The girls are washing 
away in the luncheon kit for future reference 





Practical 
Touring 


Experience 
By J. H. Brown 


E could not afford to buy an expensive 


luncheon kit, so we made the one shown 
on the front end of the left running board. 
It is open in one picture and closed in an- 
other: It has a tight fitting dust and water- 
proof cover when on the road. It would cost 
about $60 to buy this case, and we have 
never seen one so fine and complete. It cost 
us but a few dollars, has been used three 
seasons and is in perfect condition now. 


Built Twin Beds 


The twin beds, set up inside the car, we 
invented and made up. They cost about 
$6. The car is a long one and the 6-ft. beds 
run from the back curtain to just over the 
back of the front seat. Each bed is 2 ft. 
4 in. wide, made of double hickness of 12-o0z. 
khaki. The framework is supported as 
shown and is stout and rigid . At night the 
bed is inclosed by a single khaki curtain 
that buttons up snug all around on the in- 
side of the top bows. The front seat is left 
open, and the driver and one passenger can 
occupy it as usual. At the same time, one 
or two passengers may lie in the bed, while 
traveling on the road, and be completely 
excluded from public gaze. The beds being 





Camping in the Catskill mountains 
near Hudson river. One member of 
the party is in the tonneau of the 
car taking a bath. The car has hot 
and cold water. The refrigerator is 
on the tonneau floor back of the 
front seat on the right side. It holds 
15 tons of ice and has trap and 
water seal for draining. Ice lasts 
30 to 40 hr. in the hottest season 
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Early morning in the Berkshires in Massachusetts, left. A terrific thunderstorm raged all night, but not a 
drop of water leaked into the car or outside bed. Brown touring bungalow bed ready te throw tent over it 


about 3 in. above the seat backs, there is 
a large amount of room underneath for 
clothing, baggage, etc. The khaki curtain 
has an oval window on each side and an- 
other in front. Pocket slip windows, two 
for each opening, can be inserted or with- 
drawn instantly. One slip window is of 
celluloid, the other of wire screen, and both 
are bound in khaki. Inside shades of khaki 
are hung inside to secure privacy when 
dressing or taking a bath. 


I built a portion of our touring car; and 
the car and complete equipment is after our 
own plan of an ideal touring car for gen- 
eral purposes, as well as camping by the 
way. It is supplied with hot and cold water 
tanks; has a refrigerator with three walls 
and dead air spaces all around; the ice tank 
holds 15 lb. of ice, has a drip and trap that 
drains the water through the car floor into 
the road. We paid 5 and 10 cents for ice 
every other day on the road, and this would 
last 20 hr. during the hottest days in August. 
We made this refrigerator six years ago; 
it cost about $7, and scores of tourists have 
tried to buy it, one offering us $25 for it 
last summer. This mighty handy refrig- 
erator sets on the floor just back of the 
front seat, on the right side of the tonneau. 
It is entirely out of the way and holds food 
enough for five persons for two days. 


Trunk Locked on Rear 


A large motor trunk is locked on the bag- 
gage rack behind the car. The cover hinges 
at the botton and is used for a kitchen ta- 
ble and writing desk. Mrs. Brown is shown 
using it to hold up a suitcase, in one picture. 
This picture was taken while we were camp- 
ing for several days in a farm lawn on the 
Gettysburg battleground. It was wash day, 
early in the morning, and breakfast was 
cooking on the gas stove. 


We slept forty-three nights in the twin 
beds inside the car. We traveled about 
3,000 miles during two months and the board 
bill of each one of us, per week, was $3.80. 
Our lodging cost us practically nothing 
when on the way. There were four of us and 
we had two beds. The outside bed was at- 
tached to the right side running board of 
the car. We stopped long enough one day 
each week for a general wash day. 





The bed shown above collapses and is carried on the 
right side of the running board. Here it is ready for use 





Adjustment of quick-collapsible Brown twin-bed outfit inside the car. The beds are 
6 ft. long and run from the back curtain to just over the back of the front seat 
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Is the Father Responsible? 


Liability of Head of Family for Negligence 
in Driving Shown by Son or Daughter 


T HAS become quite usual in recent 
| years for the head of a house to pur- 
chase and maintain a car for himself and 
family, delegating the operation of the car 
to one or other of his children. This fact 
has given rise to much litigation recently 
on the question of the father’s liability 
for the negligence of a member of his fam- 
ily, usually a minor son, while driving the 
ear, and the decisions in these cases form 
practically a new chapter in the law of 
motor cars. In the decided cases the fol- 
lowing general principles have been recog- 
nized: The father is not liable for the 
son’s negligence merely because of such 
relationship; his liability, if any, must.rest 
upon the relationship of principal and 
agent, or that of master and servant. The 
father’s mere ownership of the machine is 
not enough to create liability for his son’s 
negligence; to have that result the act com- 
plained of must have been done within the 
scope of his son’s employment and in econ- 
ducting what is called the father’s busi- 
ness, although the authority to so repre- 
sent the father need not be expressed in 
words, but may be implied from the prece- 
dent course of conduct. Nor need the son 
have been a hired chauffeur to make his 
relation an employment by the father. 


Circumstances Decide 


While these principles are plain, the 
ehief difficulty the courts have found has 
been in their application to the facts of 
the particular case. Was the son at the 
time of the accident acting as his father’s 
agent, or was he using the machine in the 
pursuit of his own pleasure or business? 
If the former, the father is liable; in the 
latter case he is not liable. Each case 
must be decided according to its own facts. 
The following eases show how various 
courts have applied the principles in differ- 
ent circumstances. 

One of the most recent cases is that of 
Denison v. MeNorton (1916), 228 Fed. 403. 
Here the defendant, whose family con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, four sons and 
a daughter, all living at home, owned a 
car, Which was used not only in taking him 
and his sons to and from their places of 
business and for,some other business pur- 
poses, but also for recreation for the family 
on week days and also on Sundays and was 
more or less in constant use. It usually 
was driven by one of the sons, principally 
by the son William, about twenty years 
old. On a Sunday, when the father and 
mother were away from home, all the chil- 
dren, accompanied by a family friend, 
went on a trip, the car being driven by 
William. The car struck and injured a 
pedestrian, who sued the father. It was 
held that it was competent for the jury 
to infer that there was at least an implied 
authority in William to drive the car and 
that such driving was in the service of 
the father in providing recreation for the 
family, especially in view of the fact that 
all the members of the family at home 


were participating at the time in the use 
of the car. 

The owner of a car had bought it for 
the general use of the family and it was 
registered in his name, but the only mem- 
ber of the family licensed to operate it 
was his minor son. “The owner had given 
his wife permission to use the car when- 
ever she wished without making any spe- 
cial request and expected the son to attend 
to his mother if she asked him to take her 
out in the ear. A eollision occurred when 
the son was driving the mother at her 
request. The Massachusetts supreme court 
held that there was evidence from which 
a jury might find that the car was being 
operated upon the owner’s business under 
authority from him. Smith v. Jordan 
(1912), 211 Mass. 269, 97 N. E. 761. 


A father bought a ear for himself and 
family, his minor son being authorized to 
use it at any time for such purpose. While 
the son was driving his sister and a guest 
of the house a collision occurred through 
his negligence. The Oklahoma supreme 
court held that the son was a servant or 
agent of the father, who was liable for 
his negligence. McNeal v. MeKain (1912), 
126 Pac. 742, 33 Okla. 449. 


An accident to a child oceurred while 
the son of the car owner without the 
father’s knowledge and at the son’s sug- 
gestion, was taking his sister and some vis- 
itors on a pleasure trip. In an action 
against the father the Kentucky supreme 
court held that the father had provided 
his family with this car as a means of 
recreation and amusement, and the son in 
the use of car was not performing an inde- 
pendent service of his own, but was ecarrvy- 
ing out what, within the spirit of the mat- 
ter, was the business of the father, and 
for this reason the father was liable for 
his son’s act. Stowe v. Morris (1912), 147 
Ky. 386, 144 8. W. 52. 


A married woman owned a e¢ar as her 
separate property, which she permitted to 
be used by the different members of the 
family for family purposes in the usual 
manner of family conveyances. In her 
absence her daughter, without her consent, 
gave a luncheon at her house. An extra 
servant was procured for the day and dur- 
ing the evening it became necessary to 
convey her to a street car. At the daugh- 
ter’s request her brother drove the serv- 
ant in his mother’s car. While doing so 
he negligently ran over a pedestrian. It 
was held by the Washington supreme court, 
Guignon v. Campbell (1914), 80 Wash. 543, 
141 Pace. 1031, that the mother was liable, 
though she was absent at the time and 
knew nothing of the particular use of the 
ear. Though she was not obliged to fur- 
nish the use of a car to her children or 
the family from her separate property, 
having voluntarily done so, it became in 
effect a use by her. 


Where the car is being operated by a 
child of the owner unaccompanied by oth- 


ers of the family, either alone or for the 
entertainment of his personal friends, there 
is some diversity of opinion among the 
eourts. The better opinion would appear 
to be that in such circumstances the owner 
is not liable, unless it clearly appears that 
the car is being operated in the course of 
his business; that being understood to be 
the convenience and pleasure of his family. 


The owner of a car kept it upon his 
premises and his daughter, about nineteen 
years old, was accustomed to drive it, using 
it sometimes twice a day. While using 
the car for her own pleasure and the enter- 
tainment of three friends she negligently 
injured a person in the highway. No other 
member of the family was with her, so 
that the machine was not being run by 
her upon any errand of her father. When 
the owner of the car was at home members 
of his family had to ask him for permission 
to use it, but when he was not at home 
they sometimes took it without permission. 
On the day in question the father was 
absent and the daughter took the car with- 
out permission. The New Jersey court of 
errors and appeals, Doran v. Thomsen 
(1908), 76 N. J. L.. 754, held that such 
proof was not sufficient to constitute the 
daughter the servant or agent of her fa- 
ther, and he was not liable. 


Son’s Negligence 


This case was distinguished in Missell 
v. Hayes (1914), 86 N. J. L. 348, a suit 
against a father for his son’s negligence 
in operating the father’s car. Here it 
appeared that the car was for the use of 
the father’s family and that at the time 
of the aecident the son was driving and 
the father’s wife and daughter were in 
the car. There was evidence that the son 
was going to call on a friend and his 
mother and sister were accompanying him 
on his invitation and as his guests. If 
the jury believed this evidence .it was 
held the father would not be liable, but 
he would be liable if they concluded that 
in addition to this purpose the son was 
at the same time taking the members of 
the family out for a trip for their health 
and recreation as members of his father’s 
family. The question was one of fact for 
the jury. 


A father owning a ear, which he kept 
for the use of himself and his family, for- 
bade his son using it in the evening to take 
his associates riding. The son frequently 
disobeyed the injunction, concealing the 
fact from his father, who often reiterated 
his objections. On one of these rides the 
son collided with another ear, injurying it. 
In an action against the father the Iowa 
supreme court, Sultzbach v. Smith (1916), 
156 N. W. 673, held that the father was 
not liable for the tort of his son on the 
theory that the son was engaged in his 
business, there being no relationship of 
master and servant between them, notwith- 
standing that the father frequently let the 
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son drive the machine at other times when 
the father was with him. 

The New York appellate division holds 
that an owner who allows his twenty-year- 
old son to drive his ear at his pleasure is 
not liable for injuries received by his neg- 
ligence in the owner’s absence, and the son 
was not acting for him, but was driving 
the ear for his own purposes, Maher v. 
Benedict (1908), 123 App. Div. 579. Rela- 
tionship or permission merely, it was held, 
would not make the owner liable; the ques- 
tion was whether the driving was within 
the authority of the owner as master in 
the execution of his orders or the doing of 
his work. 

The nineteen-year-old son of the owner 
of a ear took three of his young friends 
to ride in the car. He passed another 
car, driven by the twenty-year-old son of 
its owner and containing three of his 
friends. The machines began to race and 
a collision ensued as one was forging ahead 
of the other, the former’s right wheel strik- 
ing the left fore wheel of the other ear, 
smashing it and throwing the machine up- 
side down, injuring its oceupants and dam- 
aging the machine. In an action against 
the owner of the car and his son the North 
Carolina supreme court held that the owner 
was not liable, as his son was not acting 
as his agent in driving the machine, Lin- 
ville v. Nissen (1913), 162 N. Car., 65, 77 
S. E. 1096. In this case the son had fre- 
quently acted as a chauffeur in taking the 
family out for rides, ete., and the court 
distinguished this use from its use in en- 
tertaining his personal friends. 

A statute of the state of Michigan, 
passed in 1909, attempted to make the 
owner liable for any injury caused by the 
negligent operation of any person, but this 
statute was held to be unconstitutional in 
Daugherty v. Thomas (1913), 174 Mich. 
371, 140 N. W. 615, and the Michigan su- 
preme court has since held, Lohr v. Abell 
(1913), 140 N. W. 926, an owner not liable 
for the death of a pedestrian negligently 
caused by the owner’s minor son while 
using the car with the father’s permission 
but for his own pleasure. 


Liability Held 


The case of Daily v. Maxwell (1910), 
152 Mo. App. 415, is one in which the doce- 
trine of liability of a father for his chil- 
dren has been taken further than most of 
the courts care to go. In this ease the 
sixteen-year-old son of the owner with his 
father’s permission, was driving some of 
his young friends when his negligence 
caused the injuries sued for. It was held 
that, on its being shown that the son 
lacked the judgment, discretion and eare 
essential to the proper and careful opera- 
tion of a vehicle so propelled as ear, the 
father was liable. In a later case in the 
same court, Marchell v. Taylor (1912), 168 
Mo. App. 240, the owner’s son was twentv- 
one years old and was driving alone, as 
he testified, for his own pleasure. It was 
held that, the car having been provided 
for the use of the owne>’s immediate fam- 
ily, it was as much in his service as if it 
had been occupied by his wife, his daugh- 
ter, his mother or his guest. The same 
result was reached in Bireh v. Aberecrom- 
bie (1913), 74 Wash. 486, 133 Pae. 1020, 
where the Washington supreme court held 
that where a father has furnished a ear 
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for the customary conveyance of his fam- 
ily and permits the various members of the 
family to drive it, his daughter driving 
the machine for her own pleasure, unac- 
companied by any other member of the 
family, is nevertheless engaged in the busi- 
ness of her father and he is liable for her 
negligence. 

A resident of Chicago, whose family 
temporarily was established in South Caro- 
lina, provided a ear for the health and 
pleasure of his family, especially of his 
wife, who was ill. His sons had permis- 
sion to use the ear, and one of them ran 
it whenever their mother desired to use 
it. While driving the ear for his own 
pleasure, it not being his mother’s inten- 
tion to take part in the trip in any way, 
he negligently frightened a team of mules, 
injuring the driver, who sued father and 
son. The South Carolina supreme court 
held that the owner of the ear, though not 
liable for the negligence of his son as such, 
was liable for his negligence as his servant 
in the course of his employment. Davis v. 
Littlefield (1914), 97 S. Car. 171, 81 8S. E. 
487. 

The owner of a car kept it for the use, 
convenience and pleasure of himself and 
his family. It usually was driven by his 
daughter, nineteen years old, who was 
authorized to use it whenever she liked. 
One day, accompanied by a younger sister, 
she drove to the home of a relative, where 
they were joined by other young people. 
She then allowed a cousin to drive and by 
his negligence a collision occurred. In an 
action against the owner of the ear the 
trial court held as a matter of law that he 
was not responsible for the acts of either 
his daughter or her cousin at the time of 
the action and directed a verdict in his 





HOW’ AUSTRALIA DOES IT 

Chicago, March 29—Car owners in Aus- 
tralia are well guarded against theft. All 
owners must be licensed to drive, and be- 
fore a license is issued they must prove 
that their sight is not defective, that they 
are not eripnled, that they are of good 
character and undergo a driving examina- 
tion with the police representative. If this 
is all satisfactory, then their height, hair 
color, eve ecclor, peculiar marks if any are 
recorded on the licenses which the appli- 
ecants must sign and carry when drviing 
a car, otherwise any police officer can ar- 
rest them and have them fined, even though 
they may be licensed. If the offense is 
repeated, the fine is doubled, and on the 
third occasion the license is canceled for 
some time. 

In this way only a licensed driver can 
operate a car, except a beginner, who may 
take out a provisional license obtained by 
a licensed driver who is teaching the appli- 
eant to drive. The cars also are given a 
license when all marks and numbers are 
~ecorded, and only police number plates 
back and front fixed in a uniform way are 
allowed. These must be kept clean or else 
a fine follows. Second-hand dealers are 
hieensed and must be connected by tele- 
phone. Every day a list of stolen prop- 
erty is given them by the police, and they 
are empowered to commandeer goods pend- 
ing the nrrival of the police, and if a ear, 
the owner is obliged to give the dealer not 
less than $25 for reporting to the police. 





favor on that ground. On appeal the Min- 
nesota supreme court held, Kayser v. Van 
Nest (1914), 125 Minn. 277, 146 N. W.. 
1091, that it was at least a question for 
the jury whether the daughter was not the 
owner’s servant and engaged upvn his 
business and the judgment was reserved. 

The following cases present a variety of 
circumstances attending the use of a car 
by the members of an owner’s family, 
showing that each case must be decided 
on its own facts. 

A physician in active practice kept two 
cars for use in visiting his patients. He 
had a servant regularly employed to drive 
the machines. One day his son, a young 
man between eighteen and nineteen years 
old, was driving one of the machines for 
his own purposes, without his father’s 
knowledge, having two other young gen- 
tlemen, not members of the physician’s 
family, with him and using the car in 
pursuance of a general permit to use it 
when not otherwise in demand. While so 
operating the car he caused the death of a 
pedestrian. In an action therefor against 
the father the Alabama supreme court held, 
approving Doran v. Thomsen, that the son 
while so driving the machine was not the 
defendant’s servant and the defendant was 
not liable, Parker v. Wilson (1912), 179 
Ala. 361, 60 So. 150. Following this case, 
the same court held that the owner of a 
ear who hibitually consented to _ his 
wife’s use of the car was not liable, 
in the absence of statute, to one run 
down by the machine, which was being 
driven by a third person, who customarily 
was permitted to use the car when not 
otherwise in use and who at the time was 
driving the owner’s wife and some chil- 
dren to a baseball game; it not appearing 
that the owner was aware of the particu- 
lar use of the machine, Armstrong v. Sell- 
ers (1913), 182 Ala. 582, 62 So. 28. The 
same court, in Erlick v. Heis (1915), 69 
So. 530, distinguished the preceding case, 
the testimony for the defendant being 
that his minor son, who had been acting 
as chauffeur for his mother, was driving 
solely to go to see a physician, but at the 
time of the accident his mother and two 
of her friends were with him in the ear; 
and it was held that the jury could well 
have inferred that the trip in question was 
not solely in the interest of the son, but 
that it was for the joint benefit of him 
and his mother. 

Joint Ownership 

A ear owned jointly by a husband and 
wife was taken by the wife for a pleasure 
trip.. The car was operated by her son. 
The husband was many miles away at the 
time, and neither directed the trip nor se- 
lected the driver. A person injured by it 
sued the husband. It was held that the 
son at the time neither acting as his 
servant nor doing his work, he was not 
liable. Towers v. Errington (1912) 78 
Mise. (N. Y.) 297, 188 N. Y. Supp. 119. 

In another New York ease, Roberts v. 
Sehwarz (1913), 83 Mise. 139, 144 N. Y. 
Supp. 824, citing with approval the .Doran 
v. Thomsen case, it was held that where 
the driver of the car was a niece of the 
owner, residing in his household and not 
operating the car for the general purposes 
or any special purpose of the owner but 


for her own purposes, the owner was not 
liable. : 











AI) the Comforts 
o Home A-Motoring 
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A pioneer planted a valuable hedge along here. 


It edges the main road and goes 


up a side road. The “hedge” is of tall walnut trees northeast of Quincy, Ill. 
Notice the pantry shelf upon the running board with refrigerator and bread box 


HE methods of the motor gypsies are as 
T varied as their home lives. No two 
families chose exactly the same collection 
of portable household goods, though in two 
summers of touring we met but one family 
disgruntled with camp life. To balance this 
Nebraska family’s negative experience we 
chanced at two times to camp near a Mon- 
tana family, parents and five stairsteps, the 
youngest an infant, who were on the home 
stretch from a trip down to New Mexico. 
They were the happiest people imaginable. 
The baby never even whimpered at night. 
This in spite of the fact that they were 
erowded in a Ford. They had a tent just 
large enough to cover their bedding laid 
upon the ground, and they had no chairs, 
no stove and no table until they cobbled up 
one from boxes and tree limbs from the 
free woodpile in Denver City Park. 


Variety of Prices 


The range of prices for hundreds of camp 
outfits observed was from almost nothing, 
where people carried just bedding and tar- 
paulins from the farm and cooked at a 
camp fire,-to about $150 or $200 for the 
elaborate camp trailers. 

Many have asked, ‘‘ Which camp outfit 
did you buy?’’ There is no complete outfit, 
as such, and only the camp trailers approxi- 
mate completeness. Probably 98 per cent 
of the tourists compiled their own choice 
of canvas homes and collapsible Lares and 


Penates. We were of that majority. Usu- 
ally the nucleus of the outfit is whatever 
one already owns that is sufficiently com- 
pact and light to be carried. There are 
many things a clever man and woman can 
make from cloth or wood or metal to facili- 
tate living each day and night in a differ- 
ent spot. The making of them saves money 
and gives an exercise of ingenuity in their 
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invention which spreads the vacation pleas- 
ure over a longer period than the actual 
journey. As a general rule, however, if the 
purse permits, the manufactured items 
prove the best because perfected after 
years of composite experience and fash- 
ioned to give the most service with the 
least bulk in packing and to be most time- 
saving in setting them up for use and 
knocking them down for transport again 
at dawn. ~ 

Probably the first item the prospective 
gypsy thinks of is his portable house to 
protect him from the darts, breezes and 
spatterings usually attributed to sun, wind 
and rain. Some parties, bound for the wel- 
come of the homes of friends, carried no 
shelter for the few nights enroute but 
camped in the open, in a woods if possible, 
and dressed behind the car as a shield. 
They took a gambling chance that there 
would be no bad weather and if they lost 
they asked shelter in the hay barn of some 
farm. One Chicago couple drove to the Pa- 
cific coast and back without a tent. They 
eut down the back of the front seat of their 
ear, hinging it to connect the two uphol- 
stered seats, so the car’s roof sheltered 
their bed. As they could make or strip 
this bed in 10 min. and need spend no time 
pitching a tent they were able to start 
early and travel until dark, buying all their 
meals except lunches carried in the desert. 


Chances on Shelter 


If the journey lies mostly across the dry 
plains of Western Kansas or Nebraska or 
Eastern Colorado, more chances can be 
taken in the matter of improvised shelter, 
as, for instance, tarpaulins borrowed from 
the home hay stacks. In a light shower 
these afford safety but high winds or a 
beating, heavy rain proves them inade- 
quate. After a night storm in the Pueblo 
camp we found the people who had de- 
pended only upon tarps sitting huddled up 
in their cars. One man, philosophical 
though sleepy, remarked cheerfully, ‘‘ That 
was the luckiest rain yet. Usually either 
my matches or my tobacco get soaked, but 
this time I saved both!’’ 

The camp trailer, which opens out into a 
little house three times as wide as its wheel- 
base, raised safely above the ground, with 
a wooden floor and canvas roof and sides, 





This motor camping trailer, shown in use, was 
seen at Colorado Springs, in one of the pay parks 
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The trailer above was made to order by a 
Pueblo, Col., firm. It is used as a bed, 
and clothing is packed inside while 
enroute. The trailer is made upon Dodge 
Brothers wheels and axles 


Upper left—Motor tourist’s lantern, orna- 

mental as well as useful. The lantern 

holds oil and has a flat wick. When not 

in use it is padlocked to a bracket bolted 
to the side of the car 


Circle—A rather unusual luggage carrier 

mounted over the hood. The drawback 

here would be keeping clear vision ahead 
of driver and using it 


Below—A tourist's car “loaded for bear.” 

One of the many ways in which motorists 

store their camping outfits on a trip across 
country with a motor car 


is the greatest luxury. The equipment va- 
ries but consists usually of two double 
beds, a stove, ice box, table and cupboard. 
These trailers are most serviceable for a 
journey of but a few days across the plains, 
with a long stop at the destination. ~We 
have never seen more than eight trailers at 
any camp and they were mostly from Okla- 
homa. All the users were agreed that the 
trailers were the most convenient homes 
imaginable at night, but many qualified 
their opinions as to their availability while 
running, which vetoed our own first plan 
of purchasing one. Some reported no trou- 
ble at all; two had abandoned their trail- 
ers by the roadside; while others reported 
difficulties in turning and decreased speed 
coupled with increased consumption of gas- 


oline to pull the 500 to 800 lb. of the loaded 
tag. 


All Kinds of Tents 


The tents were of every size and shape 
imaginable, white, khaki or gayly striped. 
Many were just large enough to cover the 
beds; others had a margin of room to allow 
cooking under the roof when the rain was 
pouring down. The larger the tent the 
more it will cost and the more difficult it 
will be to pack in limited space or to set 
up and take down. In our observation the 
one we nicknamed the half-tent has the 
highest percentage of desirable qualities 
and it appears to have received a majority 
vote of the tourists. This is a little room 
with but one roof slope and a low outer 











- This wardrobe trunk for motor tourists is a triple protection for garments. 
and boxes and drawers for hats, shoes and lingeries in the other half. 
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The inner compartment has hangers in half 
Two handles enable a hotel porter to lift it 


easily from the outer case, which remains attached to the running board. During the trip a pantasote cover is added 


wall. The front opens to the cars, which 
acts as its support and is itself partially 
sheltered by a flap. It can be handled in 
a jiffy. When the car goes on side trips 
the tent is allowed to fall down upon the 
luggage or it is supported by poles cut in 
the woods or by ropes anchored to trees. 
The flap may become a veranda roof or be 
fastened down as the front wall of the 
room. For a larger family this tent can be 
doubled, reminding one of the old two- 
room log cabins with covered passage con- 
necting. 

Our own tent proved a white elephant. 
Our plan was to make a long stay in one 
spot and for this purpose alone it was the 
most convenient we have seen anywhere, 
being 12 by 14, large enough to shelter all 
the activities of life under any climatic 
conditions. It was 5 ft. high on one wall 
and 7 ft. on the other, with a ridge roof, 
and was made to order, with jointed tent 
poles, for $32. The half of the front form- 
ing a door could be closely buckled. 
Though designed as a combination garage 
and house we usually left the Jolly Rover 
outside. We found, early in the journey, 
that the time required to handle the tent 
made it impracticable for one-night stands 
and that the space needed to carry it was 
inconveniently large. If freight conges- 
tion is eased up by next summer we think 
it wiser to ship the tent next time. 
Canvas Floor 


A ground eloth of canvas, which may be 
waterpivufed with paraffine, is an addi- 
tional comfort. It may be sewed to a small 
tent or may be separate, in which case it is 
handy to tie around a bundle of bedding 
during the dy. When we stepped out upon 
the eold, green kinnikinnick which ecar- 
peted the pine woods, we wished for such a 
ground cloth. If you go each season to 
the same camping spot, as many families 
do, it will pay to buy or rent lumber and 
build a floor. This will be more logical. 


Other tents are those made integral with 
tourist beds. It was our fortunate pos- 
session of an Enterprise tent cot bed which 
enabled us to dispense with our tent until 
our goal was reached. A khaki-colored roof 
and sides are supported by metal bows 
over a canvas bed with a strong wood and 
metal frame. For ventilation there are 
small windows in each end with black mos- 
quito netting curtains sewed in and canvas 
shutters which can be lowered from inside 
the bed if a storm arises. Two large doors 
are on either side, likewise provided with 
both netting and canvas closures to guard 
against insects and rains. It is a comfort 
in a mosquito country. A point which led 
us to choose it was its availability for out- 
door sleeping at home in the spring and fall 
without a sleeping porch. It cost $11.75 
from the manufacturer and 25 cents 
freight. 

It is but fair, however, to paint the other 


A delivery truck accompanied this 
family on its vacation in a touring 


car. The rear of the truck was 

fitted as a large cupboard with a 

back that let down and formed a 
cooking table 





side of the picture. ‘‘Double width’’ 
proved to be but 44 in.; the canvas bed, 
after the first using, stretches and forms 
a deep trough, which we had to fill up with 
sofa pillows before laying on the blankets; 
its shape, when folded, is so large that it 
can be carried in the tonneau only by lay- 
ing it flat on top of the entire load, roping 
it tightly; its weight is about 45 lb.; its 
metal corners cut the upholstery or tent or 
bedding, or whatever touches it during the 
jolting of the journey, until one learns to 
tie pads of old rags over each corner; and 
both the inner mosquito courtains and the 
outer canvas doors shrank in the rain. 
Tourist Beds 

The type of tourist bed, either canvas 
or springs and mattress, which folds or 
rolls into a box or bundle on the running 
board, to which it is attached, carries its 
own tent roof for attachment to the side of 
the ear. 

The tent bed and the runningboard bed 
have been mentioned already because they 
are at the same time tents. A bundle of 
bedding laid directly upon the ground re- 
quires some hardihood upon the part of 
users and its uncomfortable character has 
often been the one thing which has disap- 
pointed some people with camp life. It is 
feasible for short trips, of course, and is a 
little improved by hollowing out the earth 
under the hips and laying a rubber or oil- 
cloth sheet beneath the blankets. For 
those with no bedsteads a drilling tick ear- 
ried along and filled each night with pur- 
chased or rented hay or straw, or with pine 
needles or forest leaves, mitigates the dis- 
comfort. Regular sleeping bags can be 
purchased or made to provide warmth but 
they lack elasticity. Canvas stretchers with 
hems can have poles cut for frames and 
supports if you are a good woodsman— 
and if you are not out on the wide, treeless 
plains. A rubber mattress, to be inflated 
with air at night, gives a restful surface, 
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This tent was designed to shelter both family and car. 


63 


It has two screened 


windows with canvas flaps to cover them. The front door is thrown over the top 
of the tent but can be made to form a porch roof with posts 


and it is so compact that it may be carried This was made in the manual training d>- 


on the back if you take over-night hikes 
from camp, but the price runs high and it 
serves but a single sleeper. 

Of all the slumber-ons we saw while tour- 
ing the most popular was the single canvas 
eot of the army type, with a strong but 
collapsible framework. It fits in well when 
packing and is easy to assemble. For two 
persons you can place two cots side by 
each and make them up as one, or you can 
buy the so-called double-width ones, but 
be sure to choose one having a lengthwise 
support down the middle, to divide the in- 
evitably sagging canvas into two separate 
troughs. During the day we saw them fre- 
quently used as seats and tables. 

Those who have tried hinging the back 
of the front seat to connect the two seats, 
sometimes with a space to be filled in with 
suitcases or bundles, report a very satisfac- 
tory and comfortable couch, comprising 
both springs and mattress and requiring 
not a square inch of extra carrying space, 
as well as making it possible to do without 
a tent by purchasing meals on rainy days. 
One man did all the work himself; most 
hire a shop to do it at a cost of about $17 
for labor and materials. 


Upper-Berth Bed 


Another group of beds are those called 
upper berths. They are of. canvas, sup- 
ported at the ends. They require a very 
small packing space and use the car for 
shelter. One kind has two separate metal 
frames, each a single bed, to be held by 
supports over the tops of the seats. Others 
are placed still higher, hanging from stout 
braces just under the roof and making it 
possible to bunk two other persons beneath 
on a couch made of the car seats. 

An inexpensive plan was used by a south- 
ern family with a seven-passenger car. 
The parents had a canvas bed with stout 
hickory bars run through the hems and 
with slots cut into which hickory uprights 
fitted. These bars had their lower ends 
slipped into sockets attached to the floor of 
the car and they were held taut at their 
proper angle by strong leather and webbing 
straps running from their upper extremi- 
ties down at an angle to the ear springs. 


partment of the high school. They said 
the bed would be improved by a flap of 
canvas fastened at the foot and acting as 
a spread over the blankets, buttoning down 
at the sides to form, with the stretcher, the 
outer case of a snug sleeping bag. The two 
younger children slept upon the rear seat 
spliced out with suitcases and bundles at 
the foot. The elder son had a folding army 
cot to place on the ground at the side of the 
ear and with a canvas fly to shelter him. 
They expressed their tent to the mountains 
and said the freedom from its burden was 
worth the extra cost. 


As to bedding, woolen blankets afford 
the most warmth from the least weight and 
the smallest packing space, and they do not 
absorb dampness as do cotton ones. Nights 





are cool outdoors, even in the humid cen- 
tral states and the dry, open plains, while 
in high altitudes the temperature falls sur- 
prisingly at sunset to the equivalent of 
many winter nights at home. It was often 
40 deg. at midnight and only 50 deg. at ris- 
ing time in Rocky Mountain National park, 
while in Yellowstone and Glacier parks, 
also high and much farther north as well, it 
is even colder and a‘skim of ice is not un- 
usual. You are very unlikely to make a 
mistake in carrying all the bedding you can 
find room for, and perhaps a hot water bot- 
tle to help out. If you own a thin and 
flexible mattress pad, such as is used upon 
a sanitary cot, take it along and pad the 
tonneau with it daytimes to protect it from 
being damaged if the baggage shucks 
around and to make you more comfortable 
at night. If you have no mattress remem- 
ber, in making a bed, to place at least as 
many of the covers beneath the body as 
above, preferably more. Another practical 
idea in cold climates is to place one cover- 
ing with its g:eater length crosswise of the 
bed to tuck under the whole ensemble. 

Eating acquires a new zest when one 
lives out of doors. No drugstore tonic is 
needed to stimulate a jaded appetite. 
No Jaded Appetites 

‘*There ain’t no such animal.’’ One be- 
gins to have his mouth water for dinner by 
the middle of the afternoon. Plenty of ra- 
tions, well-cooked, but with the variety 
from meal to meal, not a wide choice at 
each table-setting, is the eut for camp 
cookery. The ingenuity of the cook counts 
here. It is surprising, when you come to 
list them, how many ready-to-eat foods are 
purchaseable even in the small towns; 
cooked ham, cheese, bread, pie, cookies, 
cake, crackers, canned salmon, peanuts, to- 
matoes and lettuce and young onions for 
salads, ice cream for dessert, oranges, lem- 
ons, plums, bananas, and many more. An- 
other reference list can be made of articles 





Portable camp on wheels. 


The trailer is a complete room with door, 


windows, floor, extra fly over roof, two double-spring beds and so on) 
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requiring merely heating and seasoning, as 
canned soups and vegetables. A third set 
of foods, suitable only for the more lei- 
surely evening meal, are those requiring 
time up to half an hour, as potatoes. Foods 
needing longer preparation may well await 
the reaching of permanent camp or, if one 
hankers for them, they can form a part of 
the menu at an occasional purchased meal. 

The cost of camp meals is surprisingly 
low as compared with the charges of hotels 
and restaurants. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness fact that we lived well at a cost of 35 
cents a day per person. Ice on the journey 
averaged 10 cents a day in addition, and 
fuel cost us nothing. This included three 
breakfasts bought in small towns, and we 
three times had our dinners at the excel- 
lent cafeterias conducted by the Y. W. 
C. A. in several of the larger cities, as Colo- 
rado Springs and Kansas City. In small 
town restaurants a generous quantity of 
good food almost always is quite wrecked 
upon the cook stove and one cannot always 
meet up with a large town at the time the 
dinner gong sounds most urgently. The 
cooking at cafeterias managed by women 
proved uniformly tasty and the prices were 
very moderate. If you must have elab- 
orate meals, elegantly served, make up your 
schedule, as far as possible, to strike the 
larger towns and pay the prices of the best 
hotels. 

A little study will show which foods give 
the most nourishment at the least cost of 
time and labor, as well as money, for time 
is at a premium during the cool of the day, 
and you will wish an early start. We used 
eggs, averaging 45 cents a dozen, though 
ranging from 30 to 50 cents, and milk, at 
usually 10 to 12 cents a quart, very freely. 
Service should be reduced to the lowest 
terms consistent with cleanliness and pala- 
tability. Usually a plate and either a cup 
or bowl will do for each person. 


Cooking Equipment 


As our selection of cooking and dining 
equipment entirely satisfied us I will 
describe it. We had a sheet-iron stove 
of two burners, the four sides hinged and 
folding down over the top for carrying 
in a flat corrugated pasteboard box. The 
pipe was in telescoping sections and the 
cost was $3.50. Cotton drilling gloves 
were used to handle it. To be sure, in a 
few days the outside was red with rust 
and the lining black with soot, but it re- 
tained its efficiency. One can cook with 
a eamp fire, but covering it with this 
bottomless stove makes a little fuel go 
further, directs the heat upward, saves 
the utensils from getting very black, forms 
a safe support for the vessels, protects 
the cook’s eyes from smoke and makes 
possible a heater inside the tent in cold 
or wet weather. Such stoves can be had 
of larger size and with built-in or portable 
ovens. Lacking an oven, it is usually 
possible to buy good bread in the larger 
cities or to bake pancakes, biscuits or corn 
dodgers upon a griddle. 

Our table was very satisfactory and is 
still as good as new. It cost $2.85, and for 
about 75 cents more we could have had a 
wide shelf to slip in beneath. The legs all 
were joined together but separable from 
the top, which was in hinged sections which 
folded up into an oblong parcel. It was 
firm and easy to set up and roomy enough 











Motorcycle with sidecar, which car- 

ried a man, his wife and complete 

camping equipment on trip across 
country 


for the use of four versons. The folding 
stools with canvas seats were worth several 
times their cost of but 50 cents each. They 
can also be had with backs and arms but 
then require more packing space. 
Aluminum cook‘ng utensils from home 
saved us expense here. They were quite 
efficient, being rustless, but the special 
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Home-made Cupboard 


To make this cupboard use an oblong 
wooden box covered with black oilcloth. 
Metal handles are placed at each end for 
lifting it off when permanent camp is 
reached. Enroute, the box is held on the 
running board by leather straps run 
through the handles and through two metal 
loops attached to the running board. For 
meals on the journey the location and 
height of box are very convenient. When 
a permanent camp is reached and the car 
is used for side trips it is more convenient 
to remove the box and place it about table 
height between two trees, to which it can 
be attached by cleats nailed to trees or by 
straps or chains girdling the tree trunk and 
passing through handles of box. A pad- 
lock protects the contents. The illustra- 
tion shows the construction. 
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camp utensils with removable handles and 
sizes made to nest into each other are more 
convenient to carry. Be sure to have one 
large kettle to heat water for dishes and 
baths and to provide covers for all. If 
you have a cooking surface small in pro- 
portion to the number of persons to serve, 
learn to cook combination dishes, as meat 
with vegetables, or potatoes and peas 
creamed together, or cook some foods and 
keep them warm beside the stove until 
the other foods catch up. 

What we called our pantry shelf was of 
the greatest convenience for: accessibility, 
both in camp and at noon-time halts. Our 
cuisine was carried on the running board. 
A large tin bread box, at 85 cents, held 
staple groceries, table wares and cutlery, 
with my large apron laid just under the 
lid. This was attached by screw ciamps, 
4s was a nursery refrigerater, which we 
bought at a bargain for but $3.95. The 
ice box was of tin, painted in imitation oak, 
about 13 by 19 by 13 in. over all, lined 
with zine, and with a partition making an 
ice chamber which would hold a block 
about 6 to 11 in. We used ice on all the 
outward journey and on about half oi the 
home trip. Sometimes we paid 5 cents, 
usually 10 cents, and in Colorado 15 or 20 
cents, one filling lasting a day. In the 
mountains we did not need ice. During 
the day we usually left the faucet open, 
but near noon we closed the cock to allow 
the drip to collect, making it serve as a 
finger bowl after lunch. The food com- 
partment was roomy and against the wall 
of the ice chamber we each morning put 
a quart of water. Quart and pint fruit 
jars were the best containers, and we used 
10-cent wire holders, which are intended 
for cold pack canning, to hold the jars in 
place. The jelting of the ride makes it 
necessary to pack everything closely, other- 
wise tipping, splashing or breakage will 
occur. Eggs we wrapped separately in 
paper and carried in a box stuffed with 
paper. Every day a fresh newspaper was 
laid under the lid to aid insulation from the 
heat of the sun and the engine and to be 
removed for a tablecloth before lifting out 
the food. 


What to Eat 


Our plan was a hot breakfast, always 
toast and coffee, with the other items 
chosen from this group: Bacon, eggs, 
fried potatoes, cereal, fruit. Lunch was 
cold. Typical menus for the two of us 
were: A pint of ice cream, cookies, 
bananas, iced teas; ham sandwiches, young 
onions or stuffed olives for a zest, and a 
quart of milk; egg sandwiches, beet pickles, 
& quart of lemon-orangeade. In the eve- 
ning typical dinners would be round steak, 
creamed potatoes, cocoa, bread and cherry 
preserves; canned salmon, canned peas, 
tomato salad, cereal coffee, bread and pea- 
nut butter. In the mountains, with good 
luck, we had trout for our piece de re- 
sistance. 

Our collapsible canvas waterbucket 
proved 100 per cent efficient, holding 
enough at one filling for a meal, dishwash- 
ing and toilet. On the journey we carried 
it in a tonneau door pocket for easy acces- 
sibility. We had a water bag, also, to 
supply the radiator. Our camp ax served 
well for preparing fuel and for driving tent 
stakes. 
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Camp life is no place for slackers. Plan 
carefully a system of mutual helpfulness 
and the order in which the various tasks 
should be done to save time and temper. 
For instance, upon reaching camp, friend 
husbahd first untied the ropes over the ton- 
neau and lifted down the stove, table and 
stools. Then he set up the stove, gathered 
wood when we did not have any along— 
we always carried a little for emergencies— 
lit the fire and filled the water bucket. 
Meanwhile, I donned a large apron, set up 
the table, and prepared the food for cook- 
ing. During the cooking he looked over 
the car while I set the table. While I 
washed the dishes he set up the bed and 
we then made it up together unless he had 
ear tinkering to do. In packing the next 
morning I put the articles into their con- 
tainers and he packed them into the car. 
Decide, after experiment, what is the one 
best place for each article and always place 
it there, giving the things needed during 
the day, or first required in the evening, 
the most accessible locations. 

As to the tools and methods of other 
cooks. Camp fires usually were bordered 
by stones, bricks or logs of wood. A fold- 
ing wire grid is the best support for 
utensils. Vessels with handles can be sus- 
pended from cranes, but we never saw it 
done. Any one using a camp fire, either 
with or without a stove over it, owes it to 
others to guard the flame and to quench it 
earefully afterward with earth or water or 
both. In the woods, where the soil is full 
of fragments of pine needles, bark and dry 
leaves, only H,O will do. We had the good 
fortune to be in camp when a neighbor’s 
camp fire, supposedly smothered with earth 
the night before, suddenly flamed up at 2 
of the following afternoon and began lick- 
ing its way toward their camp and the 
trees. Quick work as an amateur fire bri- 
gade, friend husband running ahead with 
his camp shovel and I following with the 
water bucket, won the thanks of this fam- 
ily. If not discovered early this blaze, in 
the breeze, easily could have started a for- 
est fire and have destroyed half a dozen 
camps before the rangers could come hot- 
footing along. The punky wood scraps in 
the earth had held the latent sparks like 
charcoal, quite hidden and harmless look- 
ing until a wind started and fanned them. 


Small Compact Stoves 


Small and compact stoves of one or two 
burners, using gasoline, liquid or solid 
alcohol, or kerosene, were used by others. 
The fuel bill is then higher, for wood 
usually can be had without cost, except in 
treeless regions. One canny farmer ad- 
vised us, ‘‘If you are caught on the plains 
without wood no farmer can complain if 
you shave a sliver from each of his fence 
posts to cook your coffee.’’ We never did 
this, but I rise to remark that in one mesa 
land, quite treeless, the fence posts were 
all of lime stone slabs up-ended. 

One portable table has short legs and the 
diners sit upon the grass or lift out the 
ear seats. With tables of regular height 
the runningboard may be the seat. Some 
attach a shelf or a drop-front cupboard 
box to the runningboard and make this a 
convenient table. One of the assorted lux- 
urious lunch kits forms its-own table in 
the car, the diners sitting on the uphols- 
tered seats in comfort. Thermos bottles 
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Camper's Bed 


The camper’s bed illustrated here for 
use on motor cars is an upper-berth ar- 
rangement for two persons. A bed of the 
upholstered car cushions, supplemented by 
suitcases and shallow boxes is made up 
in the tonneau beneath for two younger 
children. The elder son has a folding can- 
vas cot set beside the car and sheltered by 
a canvas tent fly tied to the side of the car. 
A tent for use in the permanent camp sev- 
eral states away is shipped by freight or 
express. The car in question is a seven- 
passenger one, carrying a family of five, 
their clothing, beds, bedding and cooking 
outfit. 

The frame of the collapsible upper berth 
is of hickory. The bed and its top cover, 
which is practically a sleeping bag to be 
lined with woolen blankets, is of heavy can- 
vas. It weighs little and is rolled up com- 
pactly in the bag and carried on the run- 
ning board during the day. A hickory 
brace is used. The wooden pin at the end 
slips into a hole in the end of the cot frame. 
Hickory rods also slip in the two ends of 
the canvas stretcher, as illustrated. When 
the flap is fastened it forms a sleeping bag. 
Each of these hickory rods has a slot near 
each end to receive the pin end of the hick- 
ory brace. 





and refrigerator baskets are other lunch 
accessories for a meal where no cooking is 
done. We met at least two parties with 
ice chambers in home-made food boxes. 
Another family rode in a passenger car and 
took along a light delivery truck with the 
camp outfit and clothing in front and a 
huge cupboard opening at the rear to form 
a table. Here were carried a two-burner 
gasoline stove, folding over, 50-lb. bag of 
flour, many other foods, utensils and a 
large chunk of ice. One woman had a 
home-made fireless cooker. 

What shall we wear is as pertinent a 
question on a motoring trip as at home. 
You can wear your ordinary clothing, but 
it usually shows dust and wrinkles and 
looks shabby by the end of the day. Many 
who had to conserve money and packing 
space and who were making no visits, 
business calls or hotel stops, dressed com- 
fortably, though not artistically, in the 
fewest and simplest garments permissable. 
Father and the boys had soft shirts. and 
overalls or khaki breeches. Mother had a 
gingham dress or an all-over apron. The 
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girls wore short skirts and middy blouses. 
Last summer full knee bloomers, ankle- 
length, slightly narrower, bifurcated gar- 
ments, or even overalls were worn by many 
women and girls. One Iowa family had 
mother and daughters all in a feminine 
version of khaki overalls. These can be 
bought ready-made in the cities and all the 
pattern companies now offer several de- 
signs. 

If your purse permits, special outing 
clothing is preferable, khaki or gray be- 
ing the best colors. In warm climates such 
fabrics as seersucker, cotton or silk crepe, 
galatea, khaki, or pique can be used and 
standard patterns are available. In the 
cities and many smaller places, it is pos- 
sible to purchase ready-made garments 
such as walking skirts, middy or Russian 
blouses, mannish shirtwaists, knickerbock- 
ers, bloomers, long-skirted linen coats, 
crush hats, motor bonnets for the ladies 
and khaki trousers with puttees or leg- 
gins and: natty flannel shirts and outing 
coats for men. On any long journey, espe- 
cially into high altitudes, each person 
should have at least one and preferably 
two sets of woolen under and outer gar- 
ments. 

The one best general-utility wrap is a 
sweater, knit generously large. A duster 
is also nice for the trip, and sometimes a 
rain coat is useful. If the trip contem- 
plates the need of any glad rags, these 
should be packed separate from the travel 
clothing and may include a business suit 
for a man and a good tailored jacket suit 
with changes of silk or linen blouses for 
the woman and any evening clothes your 
social needs demand. Shoes should be com- 
fortable ones worn for a while before 
starting. If you contemplate climbing have 
heavy soles and high tops, as a low shoe in 
the mountains invites a sprained ankle. 
During the ride a woman will have little 
comfort unless she can confine her hair 
closely with a net, a veil or a cap or bon- 
net with an elastic in the hem. Goggles 
are essential for protection from glare, 
dust and wind and should be chosen with 
great care to fit the individual face, espe- 
cially if you must at the same time wear 
spectacles beneath to correct your distance 
vision. For comfort and the saving of 
time on the journey a woman will find it 
well to have three sets of one-piece, union 
or combination garments, such as a knitted 
undergarment, a short petticoat or bloom- 
ers sewed to a fitted and boned brassiere, 
and a dress that is complete, or a separate 
skirt with a loose blouse designed for wear 
outside it. A bit of brightness, as a Wind- 
sor tie of the right shade of red, green 
or violet to suit the complexion, with but- 
tons to match, will relieve the somberness 
of neutral-tinted traveling suits. 


Luggage in Tonneau 


Where but two make the party the ton- 
neau can be used for luggage. Every art- 
icle should be packed in tightly and a 
cover roped over the top will hold them 
from shaking around. Otherwise they will 
fall down upon your necks, damage each 
other or the car, or even lose themselves 
along the road. We had all these accidents 
to teach us the lesson I pass on to you. A 
larger party makes it necessary to. let the 
impedimenta overflow the running boards, 
where straps, clamps, ropes or slats or a 











chicken wire fence hold them on. Trunk 
racks behind and special luggage carriers 
over the hood can be bought or made. We 
have even seen a sanitary couch on a run- 
ningboard and twice we saw mattresses or 
regular bed springs on the car roof. Do not 
let the weight on one runningboard so over- 
balance that on-the other as to cause con- 
tinuous sagging. The mastery of you own 
packing and unpacking problem will do 
very much to save you time, damage to 
property or a blue streak of sulphurous 
words. 

Among the miscellaneous hints of one 
camper to another is that a small electric 
lamp on a long cord will be worth its 
weight in gold. With the cheaper cars 
portable lanterns or flashlights help. 

If you are annoyed at night by unac- 
customed sounds or by the lights of other 
cars or early sunrise, tie a black bandage 
around your eyes and ears and slumber 
peacefully. White is as good an insulation 
from noise but black is far superior in 
filtering out light from the eyeballs. Let 
me whisper—in an emergency, a black 
stocking and a safety pin will turn the 
trick. 


A motor trunk is the nicest thing yet, 
affording a triple protection from dust 
and dampness. The one illustrated is a 
complete wardrobe trunk inside an outer 
ease which is attached to the running- 
board. A pantasote cover is drawn down 
over the outside during travel. 


When permanent camp is reached it will 
be good mental recreation and wholesome 
physical exercise to cobble up some rustic 
tables, seats, swings, cupboards or even 
bed frames. One man and his boy made 
many such from grocery boxes and pine 
boughs, using only ten-cent-store tools. 
They willed them to us when they left and 
we passed them on to others in turn. I 
am curious to know whether they will be 
still in the woods next summer. 


Some sort of kodak or camera is one of 
the must-haves to givé a permanent record 
of the vacation to re-live many, many times 
during winters when one is weary and feels 
the world is too much with us. You can 
buy photographs and postcards of towns 
and buildings and even of famous scenery, 
but not of the wayside sights of your own 
camp and its members. A tourist camera 
clamp can be used to attach the camera to a 
tree or fence post in lieu of a tripod. 


Other worth-while accessories are maps,. 


several nature books, especially if you have 
school children, opera glasses to study birds 
or get distant views, a notebook for a diary 
of the trip, spade and tow rope for road 
emergency and fishing tackle. 





WITH LATCH STRING OUT 
(Concluded from page 53) 


Orange and Visalia. Fresh water and com- 
fort stations are furnished, and provision 
for cooking, with plenty of wood, is made. 
As the undergrowth always is very dry in 
the summer usually a caretaker builds a 
huge central fire for the entire camp. 
Campers are advised to bring heavy blank- 
ets or be prepared to buy them, as the 
nights are cool, especially in the moun- 
tains. Permiis must be obtained from the 
forest rangers before building fires, and tke 
mountain streams must not be polluted, 
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severe penalties being provided for such 
abuse. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has three motor camp- 
ing sites in the city parks. The highways 
are marked to direct motorists to the 
grounds. 

Seattle, Wash., has splendid camping ac- 
commodations and public parking facili- 


ties. Improvements also have been made in 


camping grounds in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park and on Snoqualmie Pass. 

Ellsworth, Kan., has provided, 24%4 miles 
from the city, a grove with a house for the 
use of tourists. Motorists may camp in the 
yard and use the house. Chanute, Kan., 
has a motor camp close to Chanute. The 
local commercial club is just now making 
plans to provide more accommodations for 
motor tourists and is organizing to supply 
information on roads. Coffeyville, Kan., 
has a city park where camping by motor 
tourists is permitted. 





MORE MOTOR MEN WANTED 

Columbus, Ohio, March 29—Orders have 
been received by the Ohio draft board as 
well as local boards for the induction of 100 
chauffeurs and truck drivers, 500 repair 
mechanics, twenty-four rubber vulcanizers 
and thirty-four welders into the Army. In 
ease not enough volunteer enlistments are 
received the boards are instructed to draft 
the men. All who are received in the serv- 
ice will be dispatched immediately to 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. 





COURT FOR CAR THIEVES 


Chicago, March 29—A motor car thieves’ 
court has been opened in the Chiminal 
Court building here to handle most of the 
eases of this class of offenders. Judge Rob- 
ert E. Crowe was appointed to preside, and 
an assistant state attorney was assigned to 
prosecute the cases. Heretofore the cases 
have been scattered through the various 
courts. The plan of a separate court has 
the approval of judges, police officials, 
prosecutors and insurance men. 

In all 229 cars were stolen in Chicago 
between Jan. 1 and March 19, 147 of which 
were recovered. The value of those miss- 
ing is estimated at $56,000. A measure 
requiring all transactions in used cars and 
accessories to be reported to the police is 
now under consideration by the city coun- 
cil. This would make it impossible for a 
thief to dispose of stolen goods in Chicago 
without a big chance of being detected. 





STEALS 30,000 GAL. OF GAS 

Paris, March 1—To be able to steal 30,- 
000 gal. of gasoline in a country where 
every drop is controlled rigorously and 
where the utmost restrictions prevail indi- 
eates a wonderful amount of ingenuity on 
the part of the thief. The person who has 
been able to elude the scrutiny of the in- 
spectors and at the same time rob the state 
and her employees is a woman employed by 
the Deutsch company in Paris. This wom- 
an, whose duty it was to control the vouch- 
ers issued by the police for the delivery of 
gasoline to authorized persons, found some 
means of retaining these vouchers, instead 
of handing them back to the police head- 
quarters, and later of delivering them to 
gasoline retailers. In this way the 
voucher was made use of twice. The re- 
tailers got delivery of gasoline on these 
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stolen vouchers and sold this fuel to private 
individuals not provided with a permit to 
purchase. It was a profitable investment, 
for instead of selling at $9, these retailers 
sold at $15. After a discrepancy in the ac- 
counts to the extent of several thousands 
of gallons, an inquiry was made and the 
woman primarily responsible was arrested, 
together with several of the retailers who 
had made use of the stolen vouchers. 





INDIANAPOLIS EMPLOYS WOMEN 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 29—The em- 
ployment of women in factories has made 
considerable headway in Indianapolis with- 
in the last few months with firms that 
formerly employed few, if any, women in 
the manufacturing or inspection depart- 
ments of the factory. Wheeler & Schebler 
for some time have been employing men in 
the inspection department and now has 
over fifty women employees. Many of 
these employees are sisters and daughters 
of factory employees. In the departments 
the women are entirely separated from the 
men. Restrooms have been fitted up, a 
matron who has supervision over all of the 
women employed, and other arrangements 
made to meet the requirements of women. 
Satisfactory chairs with suitable backs 
and footrests are provided. In the inspec- 
tion department the room has been painted 
white, which has had a psychological effect 
on the workers. An effort is being made to 
have the girls take more _ substantial 
lunches than they have been in the habit of 
doing and coffee is furnished at 1 penny per 
cup. Up to this time Wheeler & Schebler 
have not engaged women in any depart- 
ment where much physical effort is re- 
quired. The number of women changing 
their positions is much less than the per- 
centage of men according to the experience 
to date with this firm. 





TRAFFIC OFFICERS ORGANIZE 

Oakland, Cal., March 29—The California 
Traffic Officers’ Association has been organ- 
ized to standardize the traffic laws in all 
the cities and towns in the state by state 
laws governing same. The association also 
is organizing other state bodies and per- 
fecting a national association. Sheriffs 
and chiefs of police in other states are be- 
ing urged to organize similar associations, 
and, in short, the organization is working 
to bring about much-needed uniform laws 
throughout the country. 

Traffic officers, sheriff and police officers 
have joined the association. Corporal J. 
Wallmann of Oakland, who called the con- 
vention at which organization was made, is 
president. 





TEXAS MOTOR LAW MODIFIED 
- Austin, Texas, March 30—Two laws 
which are of special interest to car owners 
of Texas were passed by the legislature at 
its recent special session. One changes the 
present State Highway Commission act to 
permit owners to pay the registration fee 
quarterly instead of semi-annually. This 
bill also provides that the highway com- 
mission may construct at least 10 miles 
of new highway annually instead of 2% 
miles. 

The other bill provides that registration 
fees shall be paid to county tax collectors 
instead of to the highway department. 
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From Yellowstone National Park, the Gardiner entrance to the grounds 


LL the National parks are now open 
A to every class of motor traffic. Here- 
tofore motorcycles have been excluded 
from Yellowstone and Yosemite parks, but 
beginning this season they will be ad- 
mitted under the same regulations which 
pertain to dther motor vehicles. 

To those who ask whether travel to the 
National parks will not be reduced greatly 
now that it is the time of war, the report 
of the director of the National Park Serv- 
lice is presented in answer. In this it is 
shown that the spectacular increase in 
travel to the parks during the season of 
1917 over that of 1916 gives every evidence 
that there is a potential ability of the Na- 
tional parks to prepare by rest and recrea- 
tion for the ordeal of war service both at 
home and abroad. In 1917 55,296 motor 
cars entered the parks, as compared with 
29,828 in 1916, while altogether there were 
487,369 visitors in 1917 as compared to 
358,006 in 1916. 

Regulations of motor travel in the parks 
are liberal and exacting only in the meas- 


ure of safety methods needed to prctect . 


the motorists and other visitors themselves. 


Certain rules apply to all the parks. They 
are: 

DISTANCE APART—No two vehicles 
moving in the same direction may run clos- 
er together than 50 yd., except for the 
purpose of passing, which is permitted only 
on comparatively level stretches or slight 
grades. 

GEARS—All motor cars, except when 
shifting gears, must retain their gears con- 
stantly in mesh. This means that coasting 
is prohibited. 

BRAKES AND TIRES—Persons desir- 
ing to enter the parks in a motor car must 
satisfy the ranger issuing the permit that 
all parts of the machine, particularly the 





Park Seasons 


Genter LOK6. 60.60 cccke oe July 1-Sept. 30 
General Grant: ...sccevees May 15-Oct. 10 
SOE. cB-vuns sencesg chads June 15-Sept. 15 
ey Wes 6 5 on caneea ...dune 1-Sept, 30 
Mount Ranier............ June 1-Sept. 15 
Rocky Mountain........... May 1-Nov. 1 
Sequoia 2%... « vicatscunn... dl Mayel5-Oct. 10 
Yellowstone............ June 25-Sept. 15 
ES on bs doe ac cinceens May 1-Nov. 1 
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brakes and tires, are in first-class working 
order and capable of making the trip, and 
that there is a sufficient supply of gasoline 
in the tank to reach the next place where 
it may be obtained. 

EXTRA TIRE—Every car must oarry at 
least one extra tire. 

SPEED—Permissible speeds vary and 
are shown, in tabular form herewith. 


HORNS—Horns must be sounded on ap- 
proaching all curves or stretches of road 
concealed for any considerable distance by 
slopes, overhanging trees or other obstacles, 
and before meeting or passing other ma- 
chines, riding or driving animals or pe- 
destrians. 

LIGHTS—All cars must be equipped 
with headlights and taillights, the head- 
lights to be of sufficient brilliancy to insure 
safety in driving at night, and all lights 
must be kept lighted after dark when the 
ear is on the roads. Headlights must be 
dimmed when passing other motor or horse- 
drawn vehicles. 


CUT-OUTS—Muffier cut-outs must be 
closed while approaching or passing riding 
horses, horse-drawn vehicles, hotels or 
camps. 


Team Right of Way 


TEAMS—When teams, saddle horses, or 
pack trains approach, motor vehicles are re- 
quired to take the outer edge of the road- 
way, regardless of the direction in which 
they may be going, taking care sufficient 
room is left on the inside for the passage 
of vehicles and animals. Teams have the 
right of way and motor cars must be 
backed or otherwise handled as may be nec- 
essary so as to enable the teams to pass 
with safety. In no case shall motor ve- 
hicles pass animals on the road at a greater 
speed than 8 m.p.h. 


BREAKDOWNS — Whenever, due_ to 
breakdowns or accidents of any other na- 
ture, it is impossible for motor vehicles 
to keep moving, they must be immediately 
parked by the road where this is possible, 
or on the outer edge of the road. The 
Government assumes no liability for acci- 
dent or damage, this being assumed in all 
cases by the car owner. 


PENALTIES—Penalties for violation of 
the rules may be revocation of permit, 
ejectment from the park, or a fine of $500, 
or all three, and in one instance—Yellow- 
stone—there is an additional penalty of 
six months’ imprisonment. 


REDUCED ENGINE POWER—Due to 
the high altitude of the park roads, rang- 
ing as high as 10,000 ft., the power of all 
cars is much reduced, so that a leaner mix- 
ture and about 50 per cent more gasoline 
is required than for the same distance at 
lower altitudes. Likewise, one gear lower 
generally will have to be used on grades 
than would have to be used in other places. 
A further effect that must be watched is 
the heating of the engine on long grades, 
which may become serious unless care is 
used. 

GASOLINE AND OIL—Stations are ac- 
cessible for all motorists entering the 
parks, at which they can obtain necessary 
gasoline, oil and accessories. 

MOTORCYCLES—Motoreycles equipped 
with single-speed engines will encounter 
serious difficulties in negotiating the heavy 
mountain grades,“ and drivers are warned 
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against making the attempt with this class 
of machine. 

Permits are for the season. They must 
be conveniently kept so that they can be 
exhibited to the park ranger if requested. 
Each permit must be exhibited to the 
ranger at the point of exit for verification. 
These permits show the name of the owner 
or driver, the name of the station where 
the permit is issued and the state and li- 
cense number of the car. The government 
demands careful driving of all and per- 
mits only passenger cars carrying persons 


Special Regulations 
Crater Lake 


Cars may enter and leave by any one 
of the three entrances—western, or Castle 
Creek; eastern, or Sand Creek; southern, 
or Anna Creek. Only in case of emergency 
will cars be allowed to enter or leave the 
park before 6:30 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 





General Grant 


Cars may enter and leave on all roads. 
The hours for driving are from 6 a. m. to 
7 p. m. : , 
Glacier 


Motor cars may enter and leave by the 
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who are not paying, either directly or in- 


directly, for the use of the machine. The 
fees for permits are: Motor- 
| Cars cycles 
Ce BO. a tdnncceciodscs $2.50 $1.00 
DD ERE vino dccéecnine 2.50 00 
DE ni cinaeceotseeeuains 1.00 1.00 
Ph Pen sebvecncsse ten 1.00 00 
BOUING “MOEN. wéccccccccses 550 1.50 
Rocky Mountain........... None Required 
PD, kb aceceudeseennscaans 2.50 2.50 
OD Sn ok nckcotivancdes's 7.50 2.50 
ED. cb tasscwowsews cies 0.00 2.00 


in National Parks 


eastern entrances and the western entrance 
at Belton. There is no road, however, con- 
necting the two entrances and cars must 
be shipped from one entrance to the other 
if one is to make all the accessible parts 
of the park by motor. From Belton cars 
are permitted in the park between 7 a. m. 
and 9:30 p. m. 


Mesa Verde 


Cars may enter and leave only through 
the northern entrance which is reached 
from Manecos, Col. Cars are permitted on 
all the park roads, except the portion of 
Mills Survey, between Section 64 and Sec- 
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tion 327, not earlier than 6 a. m. and not 
later than 7 p.m. No ear is permitted to 
leave Spruce Tree Camp to make the trip 
to the northern boundary of the park later 
than 5 p. m. At all turnouts between 
Station 0 and Station 62, and wherever 
sign boards shall so announce, cars will stop 
on the outer edge of the turn and wait 3 
min. to allow any vehicle time to become 
visible around the turn. Vehicles are not 
allowed to meet on Point Lookout grade. 
Drivers of cars approaching the grade from 
either direction must stop at telephone 
boxes 4 and 5 and eall the superintendent’s 
office at Marcos for instructions as to fur- 
ther driving. 


Mount Rainer 


Cars may enter and leave the park 
through southwestern, or Nisqually River, 
entrance and the northeastern, or White 
River, entrance. Between the western 
boundary of the park and Nisqually gla- 
cier, driving is permitted between 6 a. m. 
and 9 p. m., but no car may enter the park, 
or leave Longmier Springs or Nisqually 
elacier in either direction later than 8:30 
p.m. Between Nisqually glacier and Para- 
dise is a one-way schedule, under which 
ears can leave Nisqually glacier ascending 
to Paradise and descending on each hour 





Cathedral Rocks in Yosemite National Park, among the chief attractions of this member of the park family 
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t from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. inclusive, passin . : : 

: nee Speed Regulations in National Parks 

p Yellow- Gla- Rainer Yo- Mesa Crater Sequoia §§ Gen. Rocky 

r . stone cier semite Verde Lake Grant Mt. 

. Sequoia 0 SORE SENE a Se e 2 oe 10 8 c = 

r Cars may enter or leave by either of el Se ee ; : : Siew i Sine Sie = 

p _ the two western entrances—Visalia and. Passing cniinaia 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

3 Lemon Cove—or the three entrances from Open stretches..20 20 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 

e Three Rivers, that is, the Giant Forest 

t . Toad, the Middle Ford road near More gqyired to travel on regular schedule and ing $1,750,000, which is more than some 

. Rock or the Mineral King road. they have the right of way. In order that states spent during the entire twelve 

these stages may encounter no delay, ac- months of last year. Another on pe 

© cident, or inconvenience from dust, other mulgee, is putting $800,000 into 43 miles o 

8 Yellowstone vehicles must not pass or attempt to pass, roadway. 

r Cars must pass around the road system stages on the park roads. On the other Wisconsin is putting into effect a trunk 
forming the loop anti-clockwise as indicat- hand, if other cars are signalled for the system of roads which taps every com- 
ed by arrows printed in red in the guide right of way by a motor bus, they must munity of the state. 
book furnished by the park. The reverse yield and permit it to continue. Arkansas, which last year spent $4,000,- 
direction may be taken as follows: Yosemite 000, is investing $12,000,000 in a series of 

k ne Ce ae SS ee ae | highways between Louisiana and Arkan- 

Springs, between 11 a. m. and 1 p. m. and Cars may enter or leave by any of the sas via Hot Springs and Little Rock 

4 after 4:30 p. m. seven entrances—Tioga road, Aspen val- ay 

, Upper Geyser Basin—Old Faithful—to west- ley, Crane flat, Merced Grove, El Portal, Illinois and Indiana rank next to Texas 

’ ward entrance any time after1 p.m. Wawona or Mariposa Grove. On the Big in expenditures for road building. 

i Ph soneig = to Yellowstone Lake any time Oa Flat road between Gentry and Floor Texas’ huge appropriation is not inflated 

‘ lth ang Springs to Tower Falls, early = Valley, 4 miles, and on Wawona road_ by any large pei ssc —— Piste a 

, enough to reach Tower Falls by noon. etween Inspiration Point and Floor of authorities have given the one star state 

0 Grand Canyon to Norris Geyser Basin di- Valley, 21%4 miles, cars may go east, down just $875,000 and the counties and state 

mn rect, any time day or night. grade, only on the odd hours, speed not to have gone out and got the rest. 

h The supervisor of the park has authority to exceed 8 m.p.h., and may go west, up Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, which 

_ Change routing of cars if necessary. grade, only on the even hours, speed not to play a large part in any highway program, 

: Motor stages in the Yellowstone are re- exceed 12 m.p.h. owing to the fact that Government truck 

caravans traverse their confines, are con- 

Y , 2 3 6 y) | () f | | centrating on those lanes used most by the 

- $ 6 09 , or 9 8 Roads big industries. Traffic between the huge 








Estimate for U. S. in Coming Year 


ID you ever stop and wonder how much 

the present roads of the United States 

are worth? It is estimated by Government 

officials that the value of our highways is 

$6,240,000,000, and, as reported in a pre- 

vious yssue of Motor AGE, the Government, 

states and counties will spend for highway 

improvement in 1918 a total of $263,096,- 
610. 

The expenditure for highway improve- 
ment as herein represented is approxi- 
mately $2.35 per capita. Were the expense 
apportioned on an average basis each state 
would pay $5,400,000. 


Nor is this amount deemed sufficient by 
road experts. It is a mere drop in the 
bucket. The great war traffic of motor 
cars and trucks already has proved the 
roads of the East inadequate, even those in 
Pennsylvania, where the state highway de- 
partment has done so much to keep up the 
highways, are deteriorating under the 
steady pressure of heavy motor traffic, it is 
said. 


We need roads for war efficiency. Trucks 
must be used in ever-increasing number 
over the roads of all parts of the country. 
Thé more we can do this year to insure 
hard, permanent roads which will bear up 
under this strain, the more able we will be 


_to keep up with the demands of wartime 


stresses. 


In Oregon the Government and state 


bodies are spending five~times what they 


“did last year to build t¥unk roads into 


timber tratks, from which is being taken 
wood for ships. 

Iowa spent $15,000,000 last year and is 
doing the same this year. Approximately 


6000 miles of highways in the state are 
being improved and extended. 
Tulsa County, Oklahoma, alone is spend- 





Money for Roads 


1917 1918 





Alabama ....... $ 150,000 $ 2,500,000 
PPTIERE cccccecs 750,000 3,000, 
Arkansas ...... 4,000,000 12,299,000 
California ...... 3,210,000 12,000,000 
COIOCRSS 2.06 ic 3,100,000 3,635,000 
Connecticut .... 2,500,000 ,500,000 
Delaware ...... 320, : 
. . ee 2,000,000 2,750,000 
Georgia ........ 3,500, ,300, 
a 800, 800, 
RR 5,500,000 17,000,000 
Indiana ........ 6,000,000 17,380,000 
a 15,140,000 15,500,000 
.. 6,500,000 10,500,000 
Kentucky ...... 4,500,000 4,500,000 
Louisiana ...... 8,000,000 5,300,000 
lo” ere ,000 1,150,000 
Maryland ...... 2,250,000 2,700,000 
Massachusetts.. 4,500,000 3,083,000 
Michigan ...... 1,500,000 2,300, 
Minnesota ..... 3,884,925 7,700,000 
Mississippi .... 1,500,000 3,500,000 
Missouri ....... 2,500,000 4,000,000 
Montana ...... 2,000,000 3,000,000 
Nebraska ...... 3,500,000 1,279,757 
Nevada ........ ,000 560,000 
New Hampshire — 1,038,704 587,000 
New Jersey.... 4,500,000 8,100,000 
New Mexico.... 500,000 1,500,000 
New York...... ,000,000 10,000,000 
North Carolina. 1,750,000 2,500,000 
North Dakota.. 1,000,000 3,500,000 
DD baw ckw eae te ,829,858 6,000,000 
Oklahoma ...... 3,500,000 6,400,000 
oy Cl 1,371,226 5,653,516 
Pennsylvania .. $3,250,000 5,750,000 
Rhode Island... 481,724 600,000 
South Carolina. 1,173,000 1,498,000 
South Dakota.. 350,000 1,500,000 
Tennessee ...... 2,000,000 3,000,000 
L.A: 5,000,000 25,000,000 
RON is chek Ga x wm 943,129 1,131,754 
Vermont ....... 485,000 685,000 
Virginia ....... 2,332,577 2,115,000 
Washington ..... 3,500,000 8,408,250 
West Virginia.. 8,000,000 14,000,000 
Wisconsin ..... 4,588,717 10,125,000 
Wyoming ...... 400,000 000 
Wee 3 cies $144,298,860 $263,096,610 


rubber and steel cities of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and shipping points will be unin- 
terrupted in winter as well as summer. 
Plows are being purchased to keep open 
roads during winter months. 





OHIO RUSHES ROAD WORK 


Columbus, Ohio, March 29—Ohio will 
take over private contracts for reconstruc- 
tion of 12 miles of the National road in 
Muskingum county, put day and night 
forces on the stretch and complete the high- 
way with the greatest dispatch that Army 
motor trucks being sent to Atlantic sea- 
ports may use the route. The decision was 
made at a meeting between Governor Cox, 
the state highway commission, Auditor of 
State Donahey and Attorney General Me 
Ghee, following a request both from the 
War Department and Council of National 
Defense that the thoroughfare be made 
available for military uses immediately. 

Forty thousand trucks are to be sent 
from Ohio and western points over the 
route very soon. 





MUSKEGON-LUDINGTON MOTORS 


Kalamazoo, Mich., March 29—A com- 
plete motor line from Muskegon to Luding- 
ton, both passenger and freight, by touring 
cars and motor trucks has’ been planned. 
This is the result of the joint action of the 
Federal Government, officials of Grant, 
Shelby and Hart townships and the coun- 
cils of Montague and Whitehall, as well as 
the local chamber of commerce. Provisions 
for the immediate building of the regular 


Government specification roads from Mon-. 


tague to New Era already have been made. 
The road to be covered by the motor line 
will be, for the most part, along the West 
Michigan Pike route. 
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Road to Middletown ‘Road to Horton 





Near Liberty, N. Y. 





Road to Bushville, over winter ruts Road to Hale Eddy 
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An example of the fine scenery along the Liberty highway near Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Liberty Highway 


Touring and Driveaway Route Between Cleve- 


T has long been the belief of the great 

majority of motorists that there are but 
two practicable routes between Cleveland 
and New York, namely, the Mohawk Val- 
ley route by way of Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Albany, and the Lincoln Highway route, 
by way of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. I 
was among those who shared this belief 
and, accordingly, when I started a few 
weeks ago to explore the roads to deter- 
mine the advisability of driving new cars 
and trucks from Cleveland to New York, I 
first tried out the Mohawk Valley route 
and then the Lincoln Highway route. As 
I found that both of these routes, in their 
present condition, were open to very grave 
objections, I determined that an entirely 
new route must be found. 


Westward by Liberty 

After piecing together all the bits of in- 
formation that were available and after 
studying the maps, I decided to drive west- 
ward from New York by way of Liberty, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Hornell, Olean, James- 
town and Westfield. As a result of this 
exploring trip I am able to report that the 
route which I covered is in good condition 
all the way. From every point of view it is 


much preferable to either the Mohawk Val- 


ley route or the Lincoln Highway route. 
The greater part of the new route between 
Fort Lee Ferry and Westfield is over fine 
state roads, many of which are so new 
and have been subjected to so little traffic 
that they are absolutely flawless. There 


are less than 25 miles of road between Fort. 


Lee and Westfield which are not of modern 
construction, and by modern I mean dust- 


land and New York 


By R. H. Johnston 


R. H. Johnston is well qualified to criti- 
cise road conditions, as he is a pioneer 
tourist and president of the Mudlarks, a 
group of motorists who were in the New 
York-Pittsburgh endurance run of 1903. 
Mr. Johnson, who is manager of the New 
York branch of the White Co., recently 
drove over the route he describes.—Editor 





The new New York constabulary 


less, bumpless and rutless. Most of these 
25 miles of unimproved road lie between 
Salamanca and Randolph. This stretch 
might be classed as good country road. 
There are also short stretches of bad roads 
here and there in the outskirts of a few 
of the towns in the gaps between the state 
roads and the paved streets. 

The new route ftom New York to Cleve- 
land is about 585 miles long. This is about 
80 miles less than the Mohawk Valley 
route and is only about 30 miles longer 
than the Lincoln Highway route. Owing 
partly to the spirit of the times, and partly 
to the fact that the tourist setting out from 
New York over the new route makes his 
way toward Liberty, N. Y., it seems to me 
that the new route should be known as the 
Liberty highway and I will so designate 
it here. 


Splendid Scenery 


A distinguishing characteristic of the 
Liberty highway, aside from the fine aver- 
age conditions of the road service, is the 
splendid scenery which it unfolds to the 
tourists, as may readily bé imagined from a 
study of the topography of the route. 
Most of the time the route follows the sev- 
eral valleys which distinguish the Southern 
tier counties. The road winds picturesquely 
through these valleys, following the mean- 
dering of the water courses. At Suffern, 
N. Y., just over the New Jersey line, the 
Liberty highway meets the Ramapo river 
and runs with it past Tuxedo park to Harri- 
man. Here the road strikes off sharply to 
the west and mounts ever higher and 
higher, by easy grades, through Goshen, 
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Country road near Steamburg Concrete road near Unionville, Ohio 
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Stewart trucks driven west from Buffalo 


Middletown and Wurtsboro to Liberty. 
Just beyond Liberty, the descent begins 
into the basin drained by the Delaware 
river. First the road runs side by side 
with Little Beaver Kill, then with Beaver 
Kill, as far as Hancock, whence the road 
parallels the Delaware river to Deposit. 
Along Beaver Kill and the Delaware river 
we found numerous places where the adja- 
cent hillsides were showing a tendency to 
slide down over the road. Strong concrete 
retaining walls have been built along this 
road for miles at a stretch, but when a hill- 
side starts to move, the retaining walls can 
do but little to hold it back. Fortunately, 
road gangs are constantly patroling the 
roads and, as soon as one of these minia- 
ture landslides occurs, the road is quickly 
cleared. 

From Deposit On 


From Deposit. the road mounts over the 
hills and, after crossing the Susquehanna 
river at Windsor, meets this lazy stream 
again at Binghamton and follows it almost 
to Waverly. Beyond Waverly, the road 
courses along the banks of the Chemung 
river past Elmira and Corning through 
Addison. Here the road again strikes over 
the mountains and descends to the valley 
of the Canisteo river a few miles from Hor- 
nell. From that city the road goes cross- 
country to Wellsville, where it meets the 
gentle Genesee. This river is left sharply 
behind at Belvidere, from which the road 
leads through a wondrously beautiful val- 
ley through Cuba and Hinsdale to Olean. 
Then comes that perfect, almost unused 
road following the course of the Allegheny 
river through Vandalia and Salamanca to 
Red House. From that hamlet the road 
again carries the tourist over the hills so 
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that the next body of water that he sees 
is beautiful Lake Chautauqua at James- 
town. Skirting this lake for 20 miles, the 
road leaves it at Mayville and drops sev- 
eral hundreds of feet in the next 6 miles to 
Westfield on the shores of Lake Erie. 


At Westfield, the scenic part of the Lib- 
erty highway is at an end. Here, too, is 
almost the end of the modern improved 
roads. New York state thought it wise to 
build a fine highway from its southeast 
corner to Westfield but, in the pre-war era 
of self-satisfied state complacency, it did 
not think it worth while to build to the 
Pennsylvania state line. Similarly, Penn- 
sylvania did not think it worth while to 
connect up the New York state line with 
the Ohio state line. Ohio, in turn, did not 
go farther east than Ashtabula with its 
good roads system. Thus it happens that 
between Westfield and Ashtabula the road 
has not been systematically improved. The 
wartime urgency has resulted in some be- 
lated attempts to put this road in condi- 
tion, but this part of the road is still the 
poorest link of the great Liberty highway. 
From Ashtabula to Cleveland the roads are 
splendid. 


An idea of the generally fine condition of 
the Liberty highway may be obtained from 
the schedule which I followed in my recent 
exploring trip. We made Elmira from New 
York the first day, Erie on the second day, 
and drove from Erie to Cleveland on the 
morning of the third day. In other words, 
a touring party may safely figure on a 
schedule of 250 miles per day. ‘In fact, a 
touring party which keeps going could 
cover the route easily in two days, in which 
ease Hornell would be the logical night’s 
stopping place. 
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A bad piece of road near Erie, Pa. 


the road should be able to maintain 4 
schedule of approximately 100 miles per 
day. 

My own confidence in the superiority of 
the Liberty highway is shown by the fact 
that I immediately commenced the driving 
of new cars and trucks over this route 
from Cleveland to New York. I strongly 
recommend to the trade that they send at 
least part of their driveaways parties over 
the new Liberty highway. Even if there 
were no other reasons, the overcrowded 
condition of the hotels, garages and even 
the roads of the Mohawk Valley and the 
Lincoln highway routes makes it advisable 
that a third highway should share the ever- 
increasing driveaway traffic. 

Fortunately, the Liberty highway is well 
provided with both hotels and garages and, 
as for the roads, they are practically bare 
of traffic. In fact, the roads seem to be 
ealling, ‘‘ We want to do our bit. Come ye 
army trucks and food trucks and _ fuel 
trucks—come and use us.’’ 





ANOTHER MOTOR TRUCK ROUTE 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 1—The Inter- 
communities Transfer Terminal Co. has 
been incorporated here with a capital of 
$50,000 to conduct a motor truck route sys- 
tem between Indianapolis and towns within 
a radius of 50 miles. Twenty-two routes 
have been planned and the company ex- 
pects to begin operations by April 15. Ten 
trucks that are to be used already have 
been delivered. It is planned to make all 
deliveries on the day orders are received. 
The plan was originated by F. E. Kelsey 
and associated with him in the project are 
J. T. Elliott, O. B. Ent, J. G. Marshall and 


Those driving trucks over H. J. Aslop, all of Indianapolis. 
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Route suggested between Cleveland and New York City by way of Liberty. The total mileage is about 585 miles 
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Motor Vehicle Laws 


in the 


States and Cities 


ITY traffic officers ordinarily try to be 
ee reasonable and lenient with out-of- 
town motorists, when through ignorance of 
the particular rules of that municipality 
they are guilty of minor infractions of the 
local code. Frequently, however, the tour- 
ists from another city may disobey unwit- 
tingly the signals of the corner policeman 
and either cause an accident or so tie up 
the tangled traffic that the exasperated of- 
ficer may make an arrest to soothe his 
ruffied feelings. Incidentally, also, it may 
be pointed out that there are some cities— 
usually the smaller ones—in which a li- 
sence number from out of the state is like 
a red rag to a bull. 


Ignorance is no excuse for violation 
whether the traffic officer or speed cop be 
lenient or not. Failure to acquaint himself 
with the traffic regulations of the city 





CITY 


through which he is passing may cost the 
tourist the loss of a day’s time in order 
that he may appear in court, not to speak 
of the possible loss to self respect and 
pocketbook. The safe way is to send to 
every city one will visit on a trip away 
from home and obtain copies of the local 
ordinances. 


Motor AGE has asked traffic chiefs of 
the various cities this question: ‘‘How 
can motorists in your city help in the im- 
provement of traffic conditions under the 
existing regulations?’’ 


Advice of Police 


Police chiefs were almost a unit in the 
reply that the best way to help would be 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
traffic rules and to be courteous enough to 
obey them. Another feature upon which 


they were insistent is that tourists, and 
even home motorists, as far as possible, 
avoid driving through the congested busi- 
ness centers during the rush hours. 

One of the chief features in which lack 
of standardization of traffic rules in the 
various cities makes trouble for the visit- 
ing motorists is the driver’s signal and 
methods of turning into and out of traf- 
fic. In New York, for instance, there are 
some streets in which cars travel in three 
continuous rows in both directions and the 


‘driver wishing to turn into a side street at 


the left must manage his car as if he were 
on a moving stairway. He cannot turn 
across Fifth avenue without halting at 
least four and possibly six lines of vehicles. 
The driver turns to the right into a cross 
street, makes a circuit of the block and 
joins the line of traffic which is moving 


Traffic Regulations in Forty Large Cities 
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Atlanta, Ga....... 20 15 ad Ce eee ee ee - 15 10 eee eT N.&S8. Dimmer 200 
Birmingham, Ala. Reas. 16 5 «emseatee  'wheenene Stop - 25° Safety Zone See = weesénee ~~ -ceessecs  see¥e 
Boston, Mass..... S  \ceeiesene 68 waweedes - és 10 re —  “ciseces oO avebeew. ~eueeedan —.. Sener 
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across Fifth avenue in the direction he 
wishes to go. 

A motorist may know the habits of 
street cars in his own city from A to Z, yet 
street cars and motormen in different cities 
behave in strange ways and not at all asa 
tourist might expect. The distance at 
which motor cars are required to stop be- 
hind street cars while passengers are get- 
ting on and off varies considerably. 

Important traffic rules of most of the 
cities of more than 100,000 population are 
tabulated by states on these pages, and it 
would pay the prospective tourist to pre- 
serve this table and take it with him on 
his tour. 


Reciprocity Laws 


HE license tag of your home state gives 
F you similar privileges in every state 
in the Union under certain conditions. 
Every state extends to the motorists of 
other states the privilege of motoring with- 
in its boundaries without license for a cer- 
tain length of time, as indicated on the 
map above. In only one state is the privi- 
lege limited to ten days—Rhode Island. 
New Hampshire has increased the limit to 
twenty days. Being in the White Moun- 
tain district, it has a large volume of non- 
resident tourists during the summer 
months, many of whom wish to stay two 
weeks, and the limiting of the privilege 
to ten days did bring to the state much 
additional revenue. A non-resident regis- 
tration good for July, August and Septem- 
ber is issued at half the yearly rates for 
resident license. Rhode Island limits the 
privilege extended to non-residents to ten 


days, but license plates may be obtained has increased its limit to sixty days. Vir- 
at 60 cents a set. One state—New Jersey  ginia has a law which extends privileges to 
—has the fifteen-day law. North.Carolina non-resident motorists for two periods of 
seven consecutive days in one calendar 
year. A few of the states have reciprocal 


State Speed Limits privileges. In Delaware a special license 
BUILT- BUSI- is necessary. There is no charge. 
OPEN UP NESS BRIDGES paniecncmeewer sates 

Alabama ..28& 35 18 12 Slow MEN TO MAN TANKS! 
oe oe 4 } 10 4 

rkansas .. 15 6 — 
aoe = = be a New York, March 29—Two hundred men 
Colorado...No provision. to man the American tanks now being 
Connceaut = - = be rushed to completion in various eastern 
Florida .... 25 ner 7 10 and middle west factories are wanted at 
Georgia ae 30 us ‘a 10 once to enlist in two New York companies. 
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oe ” ” 8 & 10 volunteering by men of draft age. For 
Montana. . . Reasonable. . - those who volunteer early there is excel- 
Nevada... ‘alien’ > >) oe opportunity for quick advancement te 
N. Hampshire re 25 a 15 19 non-commissioned rank. The tank service 
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Utah See 56 12 2 first lieutenants, sixteen second lieutenants, 

ermont .. . 

a. = 50 15 40 two first-class sergeants, forty-three ser- 
Washington 30 20 12 fie geants, forty-three corporals, two cooks, 
. Virginia ee xs as -ni : : on 
Gime. a " 18 p seventy-nine first-class privates and sixty- 


Wyoming . 25 es 20 Py five privates. 











A huge tank camp is being erected at 
Gettysburg, Pa., where the fields of the 
famous battleground soon will be bearing 
in maneuvers the most modern of war in- 
ventions—the American tank. 





U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Washington, March 29—The United States 
Chamber of Commerce will hold its annual 
convention at Chicago April 10-12. More 
than 3000 members will attend. Delegates 
to represent the Motor & Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association have been named 
and include C. W. Stiger, Stromberg Motor 
Devices Co., Chicago; C. E. Thompson, 
Steel Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; T. H. 
Wetzel, New York, and E. H. Broadwell, 
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Fisk Rubber Co. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has not yet. selected 
its delegates but is expected to do so 
shortly. 


An excellent program dealing with in- 
dustry, finance and war is being arranged. 
The Earl of Reading, recently appointed 
ambassador from England, will discuss the 
English developments industrially since the 
beginning of the war. 


On the opening day F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and chairman of the committee on war 
payrolls, will file a report regarding the 
committee ’s work in caring for soldiers and 
soldiers’ dependents who were on the pay- 
rolls of the concerns connected with the 
committee’s field work. 


April 4, 1918- 


The speakers include Edward N. Hurley, 


‘chairman U. 8. shipping board; Roy D. 


Chapin, Highways Transport Committee; 
and other National men. 





TO EXPORT FARM REPAIR PARTS 


Washington, March 30—The’ War Trade 
Board has arranged a special export license 
authorizing until April 15, the export 
through the mails of repair parts for agri- 
cultural implements to England, France, 
Italy or Japan or their colonies, possessions 
or protectorates. This will permit manu- 
facturers of farm tractors to ship to the 
countries indicated such repair parts with- 
out individual licenses for them as has 
heretofore been necessary. 


Lighting Requirements by States 











STATE HEADLIGHTS TAILLIGHT SPOTLIGHT 

AIADAINIM 2. ccccccesecciosrs Two white or tinted; visible 200 ft. Red. Must illuminate number plate. | No provision. 

42 in. 75 ft. ahead. 

EE ins bb 0606508 pose Two white; visible reasonable dis- Red. No provision. 
tance. 

MeRMOSS .occcccscsccece® Two white; visible 200 ft. Red. Must illuminate number plate. | No provision. 

Geternia ...cccoscececsece Two white or yellow; visible 500 ft., Red. Visible 500 ft. and illuminate | Included in provision for headlamps. 
and must reveal objects 150 ft. number plate. 
ahead and 10 ft. to sides 10 ft. 
ahead; direct light must not rise 
more than 42 in. from roadway, 75 
ft. in front of the car. 

Goelerade .cccccccecsccccces Two white; amber or intermediate Red. Visible 300 ft. No provision. 
shade, visible 300 ft., and must 
reveal objects 150 ft. ahead. Must 
eliminate all glare. ; 

Connecticut .......++-+++ Two visible 200 ft. Must reveal ob- | Red. White light to illuminate | Must not be used unless rays pro- 
jects 150 ft. ahead. Light not to number plate. jected directly on ground 30 ft. 
rise more than 42 in. from road- ahead of vehicle. 
way, 75 ft. in front of the car, 
must reveal objects 10 ft. to sides 
10 ft. ahead. 

POTTTT TT. ite: visi 2 - - Red. Must be on left side with rays over 

Delaware ...... — visible 200 ft.; non-glar Sand to ait Gn Gee ee cee 

only to read numbers and signs 
: and ascertain edge of road. 
ae ee hen Light rays must not rise more than | Red. No provision. 
4 ft. 200 ft. in front of car. 
 cusivesie canes White. throwing light 100 ft. Red. Must illuminate number plate ; No provision. 
ie... % Gedsdae ts o ctiae ts Two; visible 200 ft. Red. Must illuminate number plate | No provision. 
so numbers are visible 200 ft. 
Ce che sees wane Two white; visible 200 ft. Must | Red. Must illuminate number plate. | No provision. 
dim lights when within 250 ft. of so numbers are visible for 150 ft. 
another vehicle. Control of rear light from within 
the motor vehicle is prohibited. 

SIMD « on od ccnescoesesses Two; visible 150 ft.; to be dimmed. | Red; independent of other lights; | Light must be projected not more 
must illuminate number plate to than 75 ft. approaching vehicles. 
be visible 100 ft.; adjusted so 
motor vehicle must be stationary 
to light or extinguish lamp. 

ey eee rey Two; visible 500 ft. Light must not | Red; must illuminate number plate | Must not be used to throw direct 
rise more than 42 in. from road- to be visible 50 ft. rays in face of approaching 
way, 75 ft. ahead. drivers. 

KANSAS .....-cccerecrcece Two white; visible 300 ft. Must | Red. Must not direct rays on approaching 
eliminate glare. vehicles. 

Kentucky ......-++e-seee: Two white; visible 200 ft. Red. Must illuminate number plate. | No provision. 

Louisiana .........+---++> Two white. Must throw the light | Red. No provision. 

2 a 
SEA Cer Light must not rise more than 42 Red. Only at slow speed or stationary. 

ORES 2's 205 in. from roadway 75 ft. ahead. Off when under headway. 

Maryland .......-. re Two white or tinted; visible 200 ft. | Red. Must illuminate number plate | No provision. 
and revealing objects 10 ft. to the to be visible 25 ft. 
sides. Not more than 4 cp. per- 
mitted unless equipped so that di- 
rect light beams do not rise 42 
in. along the roadway 75 ft. in 
front of the car. No lamps above 
32 cp. permitted under any cir- 
cumstances. 

. . No provision. 
BOB ccc. haved Two white; no dazzling rays are | Red; 

meen permitted more than 42 in. above , 
the roadway 50 ft. ahead of the 
car. Must reveal objects 150 ft. 
ahead and 10 ft. to side and ahead. 

Michigan ....... iliteded One or two; visible 200 ft. Must be | Red. Must illuminate number plate. | No provision. . 
equipped with dimmer. e 
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MiesiasiNpl ..ccecsccsseced 
Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire.......... 


New Jers@yY..ccocccccccces 


CC 8 ere 


New York.....ceeeseeeeees 


North Carolina........... 


North DGKOER. cccccccsceccs 


Oregon. .....cccccccccccers 


Pennsylvania 


“eeevreeeee2eeees 


Rhode Island.........+..-. 


Gasstty GareiWiR. ..ccccecess 


South Dakota...........-+. 


Vermont ... 


Virginia ..... éeee 
Washington sbaevee oeeeece 


West Virginia...........- 


WIIOCOMNGITD cccccccccccccces 


WYOMING ..ccccccseceenes 





HEADLIGHTS 
Two; visible 200 ft. 


Two white; visible 200 ft. 


Two white; visible 500 ft. not ex- 
ceeding 36 cp. Must reveal ob- 
jects 150 ft. ahead. Direct light 
must not rise more than 42 in. 
from roadway 75 ft. in front of the 
car. Must eliminate glare. Side 
lamps must. not be more than 10 
cp. and must eliminate glare. 


Two white. 


White; visible reasonable distance. 
Lamps of over 4 cp. light must 
not rise more than 42 in. from 
roadway 75 ft. in front of car. 


Two white; visible reasonable dis- 
tance; must be equipped with 
dimmer; must not throw beam of 
light 42 in. above roadway. 


White; visible reasonable distance. 
Lamps of over 4 ep. light must 
not rise more than 42 in. from 
roadway 75 ft. in front of car. 


Two white; visible 250 ft.; direct 
rays must not rise over 4% ft. 
from road except when glare is 
eliminated; must have lamps 
dimmed or device having approval 


of Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 
Two. 


Two; visible 200 ft.; must reveal 
objects 10 ft. to sides and 10 ft. 


ahead; direct light must not rise 


above 42 in. from roadway 75 ft. 
in front of car. ° 


Two; direct rays must not rise more 
than 42 in. from road 75 ft. in 
front of car. 


Two; not more than 4 cp. permitted 
unless equipped so that direct 
light beams do not rise more than 
42 in. above roadway 75 ft. in 
front of the car. 


Two; visible 200. ft.: direct light 
must not rise more than 42 in. 
above the roadway 200 ft. in front 
of the car. 


Two white; visible 200 ft.; must be 
dimmed or directed so center rays 
strike roadway 75 ft. in front of 
roadway. 


Two white; visible 200 ft. Use of 
dimmers regulated by municipal 
ordinance. 


Two white; visible 200 ft. 


Two white. 


Two white. 


Two white. 


Two white; visible 500 ft.; direct 
rays must not rise more than 48 
in. from the roadway except if 
glare eliminated. 


Two white; must reveal objects 10 
ft. to side 10 ft. ahead; not more 
than 4 cp. permitted unless direct 

beams do not rise above 42 in. 

above the roadway 75 ft. in front 

' of the car. 


Two; ‘visible * 200 ft.; direct rays 
must not rise more than 42 in. 
' from road 75 ft. in front of vehicle. 

One white, throwing light 100 ft. 


Two white; 200 ft.;.must not rise 
more than 42 in. above road un- 
less dimmed. 


White. 


At least one white. 


One white; visible 500 ft. Must be 
equipped with dimmer. 
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; TAILLIGHT 
Red. Must illuminate number plate. 


Red. Must illuminate number plate. 
Red; visible 500 ft. 


Red; makes number visible at 200 ft. 


Red. 


Red. 


Red. Must make number plate vis- 
ible for 50 ft. . 


Red. Must illuminate number plate 
and make numbers visible 50 ft. 


Red. 


Red. Must make numbers visible 
for 50 ft. 


Red. Must illuminate number plate. 


No provision. 


Red. 


Red. Must illuminate number plate. 


¢ 


Red. Must illuminate number plate. 


Red. Must make number plate vis- 
ible 60 ft. 


Red. 


Red. Must make number plate vis- 
ible. 


Red. 


Red; visible 500 ft. 


— Must make number plate visi- 
e. 


Red. Must make number plate vis- 
ible for 50 ft. 


Red. Must illuminate number plate. 


Red; visible 200 ft. 


Red. 
Red. 
Red. Must illuminate the number 


plate and make numbers visible 
for 50 ft. 





(SOTERA CE 


SPOTLIGHT 
No provision. 


No provision. 


Can be used in emergency in towns 
or cities and light must be di- 
rected down. 


Must project rays directly on ground 
not more than 30 ft. from reflector. 


No provision. 


Must project rays directly on ground 
not more than 30 ft. from reflector. 


Spotlamps prohibited for driving; 
may be used for reading signs 
and house numbers. 


No provision. 


Same as headlamps. 


No provision. 


Not to be used unless light pro- 
jected directly on ground not more 
than 30 ft. in front of car. 


Not to be used when within 700 ft. 
of other vehicles unless projected 
directly on ground not exceeding 
60 ft. in front of car. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


Must not be used unless rays pro- 
jected directly on ground not over 
30 ft. in front of car. 


No provision. | 


Not directed at other vehicles. 


No provision. 


No provision. 
No provision. 
Forbidden except in emergency for 


rounding curves or turning. cor- 
ners. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the eighty-ninth installment of a weekly series of articles begun in MoToR AGE, 
issue of June 29, 1916, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all 
of the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model tt may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York, in a 


size to fit the pocket conveniently. 


Part LXXXIX—Heinze-Springfield System for Ford Cars—Continued 


been Bendix drive now should be installed on the motor shaft as 
shown in Fig. 486. Remove the drive bolt of the Bendix unit 
and place the latter on the starting-motor shaft; then replace 
the drive bolt through the hole in the end of the shaft; and 
secure it by the lock washer and nut, taking care to bend the 
small projection on the special Bendix lock washer against the 
side of the nut. A view of the completed installation is shown 
in Fig. 490. 

Before reassembling the radiator, put back the hand starting 
crank as it was originally, and turn the engine over several 
times to see that everything turns free. Solder one end of the 
headlight ground wire to the inside face of the radiator, bring- 
ing the wires out through the holes provided for the headlight 
wiring, and be sure to allow sufficient wire to reach to the lamp 
sockets. Next replace the radiator, and turn the fan over 
slowly by hand to determine whether the blades interfere with 
anything at all. Secure the water connections and refill the 
radiator. 


Installation of Switch and Wirmg 


Remove both the front and rear floor boards from the car. 
About an inch to the right of where the steering post goes 
through the dash, there is a hole in the toe board, which orig- 
inally was provided for the Ford horn cable. Remove the toe 
board and enlarge this hole to about 14%4 inches, which will be 
used to bring the wiring through to the switch. Remove the 
Ford magneto-to-coil wire, which runs from the Ford magneto 
to the Ford coil, and discard. Remove the present Ford switch- 
to-terminal wire, which runs from the Ford lamp switch to the 
magneto terminal on the coil, and discard. Remove all the 
present Ford headlight wiring, and discard. 


Take the complete wiring assembly as shipped in the 13-inch 
length of circular loom, and, with the switch mounted in the 
switch bracket connect the various wires, being very careful 
to assemble the proper terminals on the proper posts as follows, 
Fig. 491. Connect one large wire with terminal marked S M 
on the post marked S M; one large wire with terminal marked 
S B on the post marked S B. There remains four small wires 
with terminals marked C, M, L and G N which are to be placed 
under the heads of the spring-terminal posts bearing the cor- 
responding letters. The spring-terminal marked A M is for 
the ammeter only. 

By the two switch bracket clamps, fillister head screws and 
lock washers, fasten the switch to the dash of the car slightly 
to the left of the steering post in such a position that the hole 
in the end of the stay rod will line up with the Ford body bolt. 
Remove nut from this bolt and clamp the stay rod securely in 

place. 


These instructions for mounting the switch on the dash apply 
to the runabout and touring cars, and the following instructions 
should be followed in the case of the sedan or coupelet. By 
three round head blued wood screws fasten the switch to the 
dash of the car, slightly to the left of the steering post in such | 
a position that the hole in the end of the stay rod will line up 
with the Ford body bolt. Remove the nut from this bolt and 
clamp the stay rod securely. The stay rod is supplied only for 
sedans and coupelet and must be so specified when ordering. 

Extending through the 13-inch piece of circular loom are two 
wires, one end of each being connected to the spring terminals 
C and M, Fig. 491, on the back of the switch. Connect the 
wire from the terminal C to the magneto terminal on the Ford 
coil box, and connect the wire from the terminal M to the 
magneto contact on the fly wheel housing. These two terminals 
formerly were connected directly together by the magneto-to- 
coil wire. 

On the back of the switch the spring terminal marked G N 
is to be connected to the upper generator brush by the special 





hig. 490—View of Heinze-Springfield starting and lighting 
units installed on Ford car 
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Fig. 491—Wiring dia- 
gram of Heinze-Spring- 
field installation on Ford 
car, model 33 system. 
Generator regulation is 
by bucking series field 
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Fig. 492—Internal con- 
nections of the Heinze- 
Springfield starting and 
lighting system, model 
33, installed on a Ford 
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braided wire. This is a special resistance wire, and no other 
should be substituted. The heavy wire connected to the post 
marked S M on the back of the switch should have its other 
end connected to the upper, or positive, brush of the starting 
motor. The wire connected to the spring-terminal post marked 
L is to be connected to the headlights and tail light. This wire 
should be secured to the car frame at several convenient points 
to keep it free from oil and to prevent chafing and consequent 
grounding of the lighting circuit. Wires are provided for 
frounding one side of each of the headlights and the tail light. 
When single contact lamps are used or if the socket is grounded, 
these ground wires are not required. The internal connections 
of the system given in Fig. 491 is shown in Fig. 492. 


Battery Installation and Connection 


The battery box should be installed on the right-hand run- 
ning board, midway between the front and rear fenders, particu- 
lar attention being taken to see that it does not interfere with 
the operation of the doors and at the same time offers a mini- 
mum obstruction to getting in or out of the car. In the bottom 
of the battery box are six holes, the four inside holes being pro- 
vided for the four carriage bolts to hold the battery box on the. 
running board and the two outside holes for the two battery 
hold-down rods which hold the storage battery securely in 
place. Six corresponding ;%-inch holes must be drilled in the 
running board to agree with these six holes in the bottom of 
the battery box. Place the two wooden pads inside the battery 
sox and the two steel pads under the running board, and clamp 
them all together by the carriage bolts. Place the storage bat- 
‘ery in the box, with the positive terminal toward the rear of 
he car, and fasten it in place by the hold-down rods, which 
are hooked over the handles and bolted on the under side of the 


running board. After you have done this proceed as follows. 


At a point midway between the two wire holes in the battery 
box, pry down a part of the running-board apron, or splash 
board, with a large screwdriver or pinch bar, to provide sufii- 
cient space between the upper edge of the running-board apron 
and the bottom of the body for the 4-inch piece of circular loom 
through which the battery cables are to pass. 


Remove the upper right-hand bolt holding the transmission 
case cover in place and assemble under this bolt the starting- 
cable clamp. From the post marked S.B. on the back of the 
switch, Fig. 491, run the positive battery cable to the battery, 
placing it under the starting-cable clamp, already mounted on 
the transmission case. Pass the cable through the circular loom 
placed between the running-board apron and the bottom of the 
body through the hole in the battery box to the positive terminal 
of the battery. Do not fasten this terminal to the battery until 
the installation is all complete and you are ready to test for 
shorts and grounds. 


Remove the two lowest bolts from the transmission case 
cover, and clean the transmission case cover at this point with 
a piece of sandpaper or emery cloth to insure a good electrical 
contact at this point. Under these bolt heads assemble the 
brass ground strip attached to the piece of heavy cable. Run 
the other end of this piece of cable through the short piece 
of circular loom, through the hole in the battery box to the 
negative terminal of the storage battery and fasten it securely 
to the battery terminal. With all switches open touch the 
positive battery cable to the battery terminal, and if no spark 
occurs when this contact is broken, make the connection per- 
manent. If a spark occurs locate the trouble before making 
a@ permanent connection. 
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The map of the 1918 Automobile Blue Books shows how the states are divided among the different volumes 


New Automobile Blue Books 
Mark War Roads 


AR has affected materially the 1918 
W series of eleven Automobile Blue 
Books. The advent of the United States 
into the war, especially in the establish- 
ment of many cantonments in every part 
of the country, has compelled the construc- 
tion of thousands of miles of new roads 
and the reconstruction of hundreds of 
other roads hitherto little traveled because 
of the difficulties and dangers they pre- 
sented to motor touring. Besides this, 
through Federal and state affiliation in 
road development last year, $118,797,750 
was expended on highways. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that as late as March 15 
of this year, routes and data changes still 
were being made in the 1918 volumes. The 
result is that the new books will be most 
prolific in up-to-the-minute touring in- 
formation. 


Routes to Camps 


Blue Book scouts have been compiling 
routes to the Army camps and the motor- 
ist who would visit them finds special trips 
prepared for the logical rush of visitors to 
the cantonments. The new volumes have 
required twice the amount of pathfinding 
and road research as those of 1917 and 


more than a, third of the 415,000 miles of 
roads throughout the country have been 
completely re-routed. In all 167,000 miles 
are re-charted and revised, an undertaking 
that necessitated tremendous mileage of 
travel by Blue Book scout cars. 

Minute touring detail has not been over- 
looked. Points of interest are increased 
threefold. A corps of experts has been 
gathering information about every city and 
hamlet for years, and the result of their 
latest effort is at once apparent when one 
opens any of the new volumes. At a 
glance, everything of historic interest, 
physical importance, the location of promi- 
nent buildings worth visiting and natural 
beauties may be quickly noted. 

The best garages, service stations and 
hotels have been classified in a special in- 
dex, an innovation in these cyclopedias of 
motor touring. An evening’s reference 
to this index makes it possible for the mo- 
torist to arrange the details of all the 
special tours he may be planning for the 
summer. The population of towns, the alti- 
ture and the travel on the road between 
them are instantly available. 

The introductory summaries to trips from 
point to point enroute indicate clearly the 


important things about the road in which 
the first interest of the motorist naturally 
is centered. The condition of the road, 
climatic and weather conditions, how much 
of the road is gravel, dirt, macadam or con-* 
crete, which portion at times is impassable 
or dangerous and other notes are included 
in this digest. 

Brief sketches of motor car laws and 
traffic rulings for every state and city, in- 
cluding street regulations, keep the trav- 
eler in “close touch with what will be re- 
quired of him in every community he may 
enter. 


Maps Are Revised 


The maps have been completely revised. 
Hundreds of new ones have been added 
and besides the redraftings of old ones, all 
have been enlarged, embracing larger areas 
than ever before. The larger index maps 
are subdivided into sections and repro- 
duced in double pages. 

To sum up, the new Blue Books afford in- 
stant accessibility to practically every 
main and lesser highway in the United 
States and advise the motorist upon that 
in which his summer interest will be most 
keen. | 
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( She (Motor Car QRepair Shop 


RANSCONTINENTAL record breakers 

do not always win out by sheer endur- 
ance and will power. They mix gray mat- 
ter with their driving. Anyone can hit her 
up on a nice stretch of road, but it’s in the 
mud holes and sand stretches where car- 
handling ability is brought to a showdown. 
To veteran tourists the tips on this page 
are old stuff, but there are thousands who 
will use the transcontinental highways this 
year who will be glad at some point in 
their trip to know about them. 

Take, for instance, some of the long 
sandy stretches in the western states. 
Many make the mistake of going through 
these with the tires pumped to full capac- 
ity. Although we are constantly told by 
tire makers to keep our tires pumped to 
maker’s specifications, there are times 
when it is really beneficial to run on rather 
flat tires. Of course, it hurts the tires a 
little to run this way, but it is better than 
getting stuck in the sand. The illustration 
shows how a fully-inflated tire buries itself 
in the sand, whereas when but partially in- 
flated the tire acts in much the same man- 
ner as a snowshoe—it slides over the top. 


Tires on Sand 


When you know there is a long stretch of 
sand ahead, get out and let down the tire 
pressure to about 25 or 30 lb. Then drive 
slowly. As soon as you get on hard roads 
again, the tires must be pumped full again. 
Should you accidentally get stuck in a 
short sandy stretch, you might be able to 
pull out by letting some of the air out, if 
you failed to do so before. Where the 
stretches are not very long, it may suffice 
to deflate the rear tires only. 

When the car is driven over long sandy 
stretches the rear axle invariably sets up a 
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Tips for the Tourist 


disagreeable chatter, caused by the rear 
wheels slipping alternately, that is, first 
one then the other gets traction and the 
result is the car twists and the gears in the 
axle set up a dismal grind. A cure ‘is offered 
in the fitting of hardwood blocks between 
the frame and springs, making the latter 
inoperative. It also prevents the axle 
from coming up, thus letting the wheels 
spin. It may be a little hard riding in 
spots, but you get traction anyway. So 
the careful tourist will prepare two hard- 
wood blocks, the width of the frame and 
held in place by two metal strips bolted on 
by one bolt. The strips should swing 
rather hard on this bolt and be in a hori- 
zontal position when the blocks are put in 
place. Then they are turned upward to 
bear against the frame and keep the block 
from working out. 

You remember on hills when the speed 
lever is placed in low or second and the 
switch thrown off, the car is easily con- 
trolled by the resultant braking effort of 
the engine. But do you know that this can 
be made twice as effective by opening the 
priming cups? Try it on some steep hill. 
The reason is that the engine has to work 
on both suction and compression strokes. 
But this is only necessary on mountain 
roads, where the grades are steep and long. 
For motorists intending to do much moun- 
tain driving it would be well to construct 
some sort of a device whereby the priming 
cups could be opened from the dash. 

Such a device is shown in one of the 
illustrations. It consists of a long piece of 
flat bar stock, drilled at intervals for at- 
taching to the handles of the cups. The 
handles are given a quarter twist, if this is 
necessary, and a hole drilled for a small 
bolt. The latter is slipped through the 
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Four things the tourist should know about. Upper left shows device for opening 

priming cups in mountain touring. Lower left, crosswise blocking results in skid 

to ditch. Right, wood block to prevent chatter on sandy roads and how deflated 
tire rides over sand 


handle, with a washer under the head and 
two nuts hold it firmly to the actuating bar. 
A knob or handle should be attached to the 
end protruding through the dash for the 
driver. 

When you come to a mud hole, the best 
way to go through it is to shift to low gear. 
This keeps the car moving until the driver 
feels he can safely shift to second. It is 
a mistake to rush through a mud hole on 
high, only to get stuck in the midde and 
find a shift to lower gear necessary. Start- 
ing the bad stretch on low permits of bet- 
ter acceleration, as it utilizes the momen- 
tum of the car. In addition it is far easier 
on the gears. 

Another point in regard to mudholes. 
Many make the mistake of blocking the 
rear wheel or wheels crosswise, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This affords 
the finest kind of a skidway to the ditch. 
Every tourist has experienced the unpleas- 
ant sensation when the car’s rear starts 
swinging around on muddy roads. It is 
easy to see that crosswise blocking will 
only aggravate matters in such cases. The 
plank, or whatever else is handy, should 
always be put under the wheels lengthwise 
with the outside edge.a trifle higher than 
the inside. This tends to keep the car to- 
ward the middle of the road. 


Tour Chains Wise 


Chains will help in such instances also, 
but sometimes these are applied to the rear 
wheels only. Far better results are secured 
if the front wheels are fitted also. . It is 
sometimes necessary to climb out of a ditch. 
along the side of a road pretty well piked 
and in such cases, where the roads are 
muddy, the chains on the front wheels pre- 
vent a dangerous front-wheel skid. It is 
never a mistake to carry a set of chains for 
both front and rear wheels when you start 
on a long tour. 

It is a good plan always to carry a box 
of odds and ends on the car. The box it- 
self need not be larger than 4 by 6 in. 
and in it should be kept old nuts and bolts, 
wire, any part which may have been dis- 
carded, ete. On a tour these parts are 
sometimes invaluable and in making road- 
side repairs are just the thing. In addi- 
tion to the parts named the tourist would 
do well to carry as extra equipment a spare 
valve, complete with spring, washer, etc. 
Although valve breakage is comparatively 
rare nowadays, it is well to be insured 
against delay by having one in the kit. 
This means taking along a valve-lifting 
tool or some home-made device by which 
the spring can be raised to get out the pin. . 

Along with extra equipment might. be 
mentioned a shovel, the folding-handle 
kind preferably, ax, bottle of glue, one or 
two hose connections and last but not least 
a good length of %-in. Manilla rope. You 
might need it to tie up a broken spring, 
pull the other fellow out of the ditch, or 
yourself by a dead-man, with improvised 
windlass. 
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Fig. 1—Wiring diagram showing ammeter connections on model 17 Studebaker sia 


The Electric System 


Studebaker Wiring Diagram 


6 peo . wiring diagram for installing 
ammeter on Studebaker 6, model 17. It is 
equipped with a Wagner electrical system ; meter 
reads 30-0-30.—C. R. Vanek, St. Louis, Mo. 
This is shown by the wiring diagram in 


Fig. 1. 


Wiring for Overland 90 


Q.—I own a model 90 Overland touring car 
and I am having a great deal of trouble with 
my electrical apparatus. Give me a circuit of 
the wiring of my car similar to that which was 
published in Motor Ac Feb. 7, which you gave 
for Buick 25, showing color of wire and connec- 
tions at switch block. I think my trouble lies 
in the switch block.—C. N. Cuyler, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


A wiring diagram of this car showing 
the connections at the switch block is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. 


Segment Makes Contact Sooner 


Q.—The segment arm on a Remy magneto is 
in a circular form with a curved side about 1 in. 
in length. It seems that it touches the seg- 
ments at a point near the middle of the arm. 
Some of these segments have been bent in and 
the arm has a longer contact and touches the 
— sooner. Does this make any difference? 
—Subscriber, David City, Neb. 


This will not make any difference in the 
running of the engine as the point where 
the spark occurs is governed by the inter- 
rupter of the primary circuit. As long as 
this takes place when the segment is touch- 
ing any one of the terminals the spark will 
occur in regular order in the cylinder. 


Apparatus for Ignition 


Q.—What would be needed to ignite a gasoline 
engine, using make-and-break igniter, if I use 
current from the city menting wires? I think 
the wires carry A. C. 110 volts. 

2—Where can I get proper apparatus for 
this?—C. C. Shaw, Lockhart, Tex. 

It would not be practical to attempt us- 
ing the city lighting wires for ignition. In 
the first place the voltage is altogether too 
high, for you need only about 6 volts. Some 
sort of resistance would have to be put in 
the line, such as a water rheostat or some- 
thing similar. You also would need a gas 
engine coil for stepping up the low voltage 
current, to produce a spark. These coils do 
not have a vibrator on them. We believe 
in the long run you would get better results 


hy using a set of four or six dry cells with 
the coil. ; 

2—All material such as wire, coil, dry 
cells, etc., can be purchased from any large 
electrical supply house such as the Man- 


_hattan Electric Co., Chicago; New York 


Coil Co., New York, ete. The dry cells and 
wire you should be able to purchase locally 
and perhaps the coil in such cities as Gal- 
veston, Dallas or Houston. 


Ammeter Burnt Out 


Q.—Recently the starting and lighting outfit 
on my car short-circuited, which completely 
ruined the ammeter furnished as standard 
equipment on the car. I had the generator and 
starter repaired and replaced the former am- 
meter with one known as the B-W. Due to some 
careless work the starter and generator were 
again short-circuited, but this time the ammeter 
was not affected in the least Now what I can- 
not understand is why the latter ammeter was 
not burned out, whereas the former was com- 
pletely ruined.—C, R. Baker, Reno, Nev. 


Ammeters for this class of work are 
sometimes subjected to a very heavy over- 
load due to accidental groundings of the 
wiring system. In some of the iron meters 
of the vane type, this overload destroys 
the calibration, throwing the reading of the 
needle off, or it may even burn out the in- 
strument altogether. Due to its construc- 





Fig. 2—Device for installing choker on 
hot-air pipe 
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tion, the B.-W ammeter is capable of with- 
standing considerable overload, it is said, 
without disastrous results. It may also be 
possible that the second time your system 
was grounded, the ground was so made that 
the ammeter was left out of the circuit and 
hence not exposed to excessive current. 


Ford Ignition Troubles 


Q.—What causes a weak spark across the plug 
points while the plug is ae held away from 
the block or any other ground? The weak spark 
seems to be regular and when the plug is held 
against the block the spark is strong and the 
weak one is not visible, but when put in place 
again the engine idles irregularly and has no 
power, especially on hills or hard pulls. The 

lug points are set about .030 in. I have found 
ust one cylinder affected, but usually two on a 
machine. Once in a while the car will pick up 
and run perfect for a trip or so. When testing 
each cylinder yoy P the ones affected are 
weak and quite often will not run the engine by 
itself at all. 

I have changed different parts on several cars 
and on one machine. I installed new spark plug 
and wire, commutator case, commutator wire 
cable, coil units and coil box, but have never 
succeeded in overcoming the trouble. This ap- 
plies to Ford cars on which I find it most fre- 
quent. What would cause this on other cars 
beside Fords ?—Reader, New Carlisle, Ohio. 

To have this condition occur there must 
be some form of ground present. Just how 
this ground is accomplished is difficult to 
say. It is most probable that the ground 
is completed by surface leakage through 
the high-tension cable or through the means 
of support for the plug, while it is being 
held away from the ground. In either case 
the leakage may be just sufficient to cause 


the weak spark that you have noticed. 


Carburetion 


Carburetion on 1916 Maxwell 


Q.—I have a Maxwell 25, 1916 model, which 
is equipped with a Wilmo manifold and Ray- 
field carbureter. The Rayfield carbureter has 
no choker. Can I install one in the hot air 
pipe that comes to the carbureter from the hot- 
air stove? 


2—The hot air stove on the exhaust pipe is 
in the form of a boxing clamped around it, with 
a rectangular slot in it to suck fresh air. Would 
it be possible to close this fresh or cold air hole 
and drill some small holes in the exhaust pipe 
and thus get warmer air, making better car- 
buretion ? 


3—Should the hot air lead be as short as 
possible ?—C. M. Smithson, Winchester, III. 


1—There is no reason why you cannot in- 
stall a choker in the hot-air pipe. All you 
need is a disk of metal to fit the inside of 
the pipe, a shaft with a slot for the disk 
cut through it as shown in Fig. 2, an arm 
A fastened to the shaft, the end of which is 
connected by wire to the dash. The wire 
should run through a sleeve, with proper 
supports at each end to hold it rigid. You 
can buy such devices at most supply houses, 
together with any length of wire. 

2—You would get warmer air, but it 
would not be pure, being charged consid- 
erably with burnt gases. A better way 
would be to fit a larger stove on the ex- 
haust pipe. Nowadays you cannot get too 
much heated air to the carbureter. 

8—This might vary with different en- 
gines. In some installations it is impos- 
sible to get the pipe very short, but this has 
the advantage that more heated air is car- 
ried in the pipe. It is like a large reser- 
voir of water as compared with a smaller 
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one. On the other hand, a short pipe would 
run less chance of losing heat in winter, be- 
ing shorter and not exposing so much sur- 
face to the air. 


Preheating Primary Air 


Q.—How can a device be made to use the heat 
of the exhaust to pre-heat the mixture entering 
the manifold on an Overland 59 engine with 
Schebler model L carbureter? This carbureter 
has a hot water chamber. How is this connected 
with the radiator ?—Subscriber, David City, Neb. 


Such devices have appeared in MOTOR 
AGE from time to time and generally con- 
sist of a sheet metal drum fastened around 
the exhaust pipe, the ends closed and a 
flexible pipe run from it to the air intake 
of the carbureter. 

There are two connections on the ecar- 
bureter for the water. Connect the top 
one with the top tank of the radiator or 
pipe going to it from the engine. The bot- 
tom is connected with the bottom tank or 
pipe, or suction end of pump, if car is so 
fitted. See that these connections are so 
made that all water will be drained out of 
the carbureter packet when the entire sys- 
tem is drained. 


Engines 
Carbon Removing by Oxygen Process 


Q.—I have an oxygen tank and would like to 
use same for burning out the carbon in different 
cars. How should T go about it? How can I 
tell when the carbon is all gone? By that I 
mean is there any particular sound or other 
effect to be noticed when the carbon is through 
burning ?—G. O. Armstrong, Calgary, Alberta. 

The apparatus consists of a reducing 
valve and a nozzle with a suitable shut-off 
valve. The nozzle usually is a piece of 
brass tubing about yy to % in. in diameter 
and about 12 in. in length connected with a 


rubber hose to the reducing valve at the 
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Fig. 3—Wiring diagram of electric system used on Overland 90 


ceed 15 lb. when the valve is open and the 
oxygen flowing through the line. To burn 
out the carbon remove the spark plugs or 
valve caps in the cylinder. Now make up 
some small balls of oil-soaked waste which 
can be used to light the oxygen flame di- 
rectly in the cylinder. Be sure that the 
piston is on upper dead center and that 
both valves are closed before attempting to 
burn out the carbon. When everything is 
ready light cne of the waste balls and 
throw it in the cylinder. From this lighted 
waste, light the oxygen flame in the cylin- 
der. While the oxygen flame is burning, 
keep moving it around in the cylinder so 
that all portions of it will be reached by 


burned the oxygen flame will extinguish it- 


self as the combustion is no longer sup- 


ported. This process can be repeated for 
each of the cylinders. 
® 


Camshaft Drive Chain Loose 


Q.—I have a 1916 Pullman. The engine is a 
chain time and the camshaft slips out of time 
with the magneto and crankshaft. Can this be 
remedied in any way? I have a new chain for 
it and it does not help any. Can I install or 


. have installed a pair of idler gears so as to do 


re a with the chain?—W. W. Jackson, Yuma, 
ol. ’ 


The only reason we can see why the cam- 
shaft should slip out of time is because the 
chain is run too slack. Although these 


tank. The operating pressure is not to ex- the flame. 


As soon as the carbon is all 


chains run comparatively slack, they must 
not be so loose as to make jumping possible. 


These Are Others’ Experiences— What Are Yours? 


Retreading Tires 


Indianapolis, Ind., Editor Motor Age.—Our company operates 
a %-ton truck all the time and naturally our tire expense is an 
important item. In April, 1917, we had one of our 31 by 4 casings 
retreaded with an Ever Last tread, put out by the Ever Last 
Tread Co. of this city. We got this tread as an experiment, as 
we had some doubt as to the practibility of retreading old cas- 
ings. The tire gave us more than 5,000 miles additional service, 
at about half of what we would have to pay for a new standard 
tire, with the same mileage guarantee. 


Since that time we have used them exclusively, having had 
several casings retreaded twice, and we find that we get the 
same, if not more mileage, than we did out of new tires. Our 
driver finds that in picking up a nail or wire, instead of going 
through and puncturing the tube, the durable quality of the 
tread has a tendency to deflect the nail and avert tube punc- 
tures. 


The proper time to have the work done is before the tire 
wears through the breaker strip. We consider that the saving 
on our tire bill for the last year would go a long ways toward 
paying our gasoline bill, at the same time leaving us almost 
entirely free from tire trouble. 

We should be glad to learn, through your columns, the ex- 
perience of others, and we are glad to recommend this method 
cf retreading.—Eberhardt & Co. 


Auxiliary Air Devices 


Brisbane, England, Editor, Motor Age.—Auxiliary air de- 
vices very frequently are used on motor cars in this country, 
although on some cars of American make they are difficult of 
attachment. The device usually consists of a sliding valve at- 


tached to the inlet manifold just above the carbureter and 
operated through a Boden wire from a lever on the steering 
post. 


The advantages of such a device are twofold. Many car- 
bureters have no means by which the mixture can be varied 
by the driver, but must be adjusted in the shop for average 
conditions, consequently at times the mixture will be too rich. 
No carbureter can be permanently adjusted to meet all condi- 
tions of running, together with the varying atmospheric con- 
ditions, such as temperature, humidity and altitude, and except 
with carbureters where the richness of the mixture can be 
directly controlled by the driver, some means of varying the 
mixture is necessary for economy. The carbureter adjustment 
for driving in the heat of the day with the temperature say at 
90 deg. to 100 deg. in the shade is quite different from that 
required when driving in the evening, with the temperature at 
say 65 deg. With this auxiliary air valve the driver can admit 
extra air as required and thus economise in the use of gasoline. 

Another advantage of such a device is in coasting down long 
hills. Without touching the throttle or the spark, by opening 
this extra air valve cold air is admitted to the cylinders and by 
leaving the engine in gear it acts as a brake without using any 
gasoline or pumping an excess of oil into the engine. In coast- 
ing down a long hill the writer simply opens his extra air valve 
and controls the speed almost entirely—unless it is a very steep 
hill—by the engine, declutching when necessary. On arriving 
at the foot of the hill just close the air valve, let in the clutch, 
the engine fires at once, and away you go. 


I never made any tests to determine the actual economy, but 
to anyone who uses such a device it is evident that there must 
be considerable economy in the use of gasoline; but in a hilly 
country its use is of great advantage in coasting down hills,— 
J. 8. Badger. 











In Fig. 5 is shown the arrangement of 


the chains. You will note there is not a 
very great portion of the chain in contact 
with the camgear, hence if it is too loose, 
it is likely to jump. 

Correct adjustment can be made by loos- 
ening the two screws, A, and sliding the 
magneto over. The holes in the bracket 
are slotted for this. Make the adjustment 
while the engine is running slowly and 
where you can detect the sound of the 
chain as you tighten it. 

A tight chain is not superior to a loose 
one, as it will soon destroy the entire efii- 
ciency of the drive. To have the chain 
work properly there is just one point where 
it would operate entirely quiet and that is 
by giving it the proper tension with the ad- 
justment as mentioned. When taking the 
slack out of the chain you will detect the 
one place where it gradually gets better as 
you tighten and when you pass this point 
it will gradually get noisy or sing, there- 
fore do not attempt to adjust your chain 
only when tre engine is running. There 
will be no danger of the chain jumping, if 
it is a trifle slack. 


Valve Adjustment on Saxon Six 


Q.—What is the poses space between the end 
of the pushrods and valve stems of the inlet and 
exhaust valve of a 1916 Saxon six ?—Subscriber, 
Zeeland, Mich. 


The clearance of the inlet valve should 
be from 0.003 to 0.004 in. and the exhaust 
valve from 0.005 to 0.006 in. 


Rebuilding 


Wants Moon 6-50 Speedster 


Q.—If not asking too much would like to have 
Kenworthy illustrate my Moon 6-50 redesigned, 
including following features: 

Radiator to be the same. Hood same except 
remove the slotted portion of the sides and in 
place have vents of some unusual shape or de- 
sign. Individual fenders wide and snug fitting. 
If practical incorporate headlights in front 
fenders somewhat on the order of the Pierce- 
Arrow except the lamps to be on the under side 
of the fender instead of on top. 

The: cowl to extend back well toward the 
steering wheel, to be joined to the bucket seats 
and low enough so doors will not be necessary. 
Some sort of ventilators in cowl of attractive 
and unusual design. Cowl to be fitted with an 
instrument board. I would like to retain same 
seats, to be set in so there is no overhang, stag- 
ger about 6 in. 

Gasoline and oil tank combined. Any style to 
be on rear deck covered so only present large 
filler caps are visible. 

Disk wheels with extra tires, two in number. 
size 35 by 5, flat on rear deck to be covered 
by body, a portion of which should be hinged, 
so tires will be accessible. 

There are to be no running boards, just a step 
on either side. No sod pan except sheet metal to 
be placed on sides flush with the frame running 
entire distance between fenders, with a clear- 
ance of 10 in. This to give a long low effect. 

Use same tool box, placing it on tire rack, 
— will bring top of box level with top of 

rame. 

The rear portion of body to start at and be 
_— to the bucket seats, continuing over com- 

ination oil and gas tank the two spare tires 

and to extend about a foot beyond the frame 
and over that portion of the tool box not used 
as a lid.—B. G. Irwin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A suggesticn for this car converted into 
a speedster, incorporating your ideas, is 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Rebuilding Ford for Speed 


Q.—Show sketch of a Ford racer with higher 
radiator than is used on the standard Ford. This 
is to be equipped with quick-detachable wire 
wheels, extra wheel to be carried on the left 
side, fastened to the body. 

—Can another steering gear be installed 
upon a Ford with a few changes? 

8—Show method of lower ng front axle by 
bending the axle down about 4 in., just about 2 
in. inside the king bolts. Will this throw the 
wheels out of line? If it does, how can they be 
arranged? What is the best way of lowering 
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Fig. 3—Suggestion for converting Moon into speedster with disk wheels 
and individual fenders 
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Fig. 4—Reconstructed Ford car built by Joseph P. Marshall. The engine is 


sizteen-valve head 


the back axle without cutting the frame ?—Roy 
Parchen, Falls City, Neb. 

1—A suggested design carrying out your 
ideas is shown in Fig. 6. 

2—It would not be a difficult matter to 
fit a different type of steering gear on the 
Ford; the trouble is that most of the other 
steering gears are of such a type that a 
drag link must be used between the steer- 
ing arm and front wheel. The present Ford 
gear operates by pulling the drag link in 
the same direction as the tie rod connecting 
the steering arms of the front wheel spin- 
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unit all information contained in 
this department on a certain subject 
in which they may be most interested, 
such as_ ignition, carburetion, etc., 
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dles. The other gears impart a motion at 
right angles to this so you see it would 
be quite a job to install one that would per- 
form the work. 

There are on the market devices intended 
to replace the regular Ford steering 
bracket on the frame, furnishing a worm 
and gear type of steering. Some owners 
have made their cars steer a little better 
by bending the steering arm fastened to 
the end of the column. This gives it a 
shorter radius and it is necessary to turn 
the steering wheel farther, in making 
turns. At the same time the steering is not 
so sensitive, consequently many of the 
small road shocks are eliminated. 

We believe you would be going to a lot 
of trouble to lower your frame by bending 
the front axle. Also the tread would be de- 
creased, so the front wheels would run in- 
side the rear. In last week’s issue of 
Motor AGE, directions for lowering the 
frame were given, which we know would 
give you very good results. It gives you 
a slightly longer wheelbase and the frame 
has to be cut, but this leaves the manner 
of mounting the rear spring intact, so it is 
directly over the axle. 


Building Combination Tractor 


Q.—I am going to build a combination truck 
and tractor out of some second-hand car or 
truck chassis with an engine developing not 
less than 40 hp. I want about 46 by 8 steel 
roller bearing tractor wheels with axle and 
springs capable of carrying 6000 lb., front 
wheels 42 by 4, that could be fitted to the ordi- 
nary front axle of car or truck. Would like a 
gearset that would give me from 1 to 10 m.p.h,. 
according to the kind of work or load on the 
road. For instance, hauling grain to elevator 
at 3 m.p.h. and returning empty at 10 m.p.h.; 
then plowing at 2 or 2% m.p.h. or mowing, or 
pulling binder at 3 m.p.h. What would be the 
best engine frame and transmission? Where 
could I get tractor wheels and axle? I would 
prefer chain drive. Would like advice on how 
best to construct or reinforce frame.—Joh 
Hunt, Rushville, Neb. “ 


Tractor wheels can be secured from the 
following concerns: U. 8. Tractor Wheel 
Co., Chicago; P. T. Wheel Co. of America, 
Dayton, Ohio; Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, 
fll.; Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, 
Ill. Gearsets can be obtained from Cotta 
Gear Co., Rockford, Ill.; Foote Bros. Gear 
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& Machine Co., Chicago; and Detroit Gear 
& Machine Co., Detroit. Tractor axles 
are made by Russell Motor Axle Co., North 
Detroit, Mich., and Lapeer Pressed Steel 
Axle Co., Lapeer, Mich. 

It is hard to suggest just how the frame 
should be. braced. as we do not know the 
exact nature of the layout. Two cross 
members besides the two end members 
probably will be sufficient to prevent undue 
distortions of the frame. These should be 
attached to the side channels with gusset 
plates. A 6 to 8 in. channel will be heavy 
enough to carry the load. 

In using a motor car engine for the 
powerplant it must be remembered that 
these engines were not designed for such 
rigorous service as a tractor is subjected 
to and therefore it can not be run to its 
full capacity if any degree of reliability is 
to be expected from the unit. 

If the machine is to be suspended rig- 
idly a road speed of 10 m.p.h. is more than 
can be expected from it, as it will have the 
same effect on the machinery as overspeed- 
ing a truck. It will not be able to stand 
up for any length of time under such treat- 
ment. The plowing speed of about 2% 
m.p.h. will be astisfactory. 


Has Speedy Rebuilt Ford 

Hastings, Minn., Editor Motor AGE— 
In one of your issues you requested your 
readers who had reconstructed Fords or 
had a Ford which was exceptionally speedy 
to send in pictures or descriptions of same. 
I am inclosing views of a Ford which I re- 
constructed and which made 65 m.p.h. in a 
test at the Snelling speedway, St. Paul. 

The car is equipped with a special radi- 
ator, Houk wire wheels, 3 to 1 gear and six- 
teen-valve Ford head top in place of the 
original Ford head; is also equipped with 
Hartford shock absorbers and a Miller rae- 
ing carbureter. The body is of sheet-iron, 
made by myself. The car is painted a 
bronze color with red running gear and 
presents a very nobby appearance.—Joseph 
P. Marshall. 





Wants to Rebuild Dorris 


Q.—I have a 1910 Dorris five-passenger car 
and desire to rebuild it into a club roadster. 
Could I install a starting and lighting outfit on 
this model and at what cost? 

2—In case I should install at present only a 
generator and lighting outfit would the same 
battery answer later on for a starting motor? 

3—Could I change the side control to a cen- 
ter control? 

4—Would it be advisable to put rear can- 
tilever springs on this car and would this make 
it ride more easily? I have a six-cylinder 1917 
Mitchell roadster with cantilever springs and 
like them because of their easy riding qualities. 

5—Would it be possible to buy a second-hand 
body and put on this car, or would it be better 
to cut this down and build it over?—W. Kopp, 
Alhambra, Cal. 

This is a rather old model to put a starter 
on and it is questionable whether it would 
be worth while. It means making new 
brackets and fittings, also the flywheel 
must be removed and teeth cut in it for 
meshing with the starter pinion. It is im- 
possible to give the cost as we do not know 
how much work there would be connected 
with it. Better drive to a starting and 
lighting service station and have them look 
over the job. 

2—If you install what is commonly 
called a starting and lighting battery, it 
will be all right for the starting motor. 

3—There is nothing impossible so far as 
making the change is concerned, but it is a 


question whether anything will be gained 
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Fig. 5—End view of Pullman engine, 
adjustments for camshaft chain 


after deducting the expense. If it is not 
going to be much of a job to change to 
center control, it would be worth while. 
Call:the services of a good mechanie, if you 
cannot do the work yourself, and let him 
look it over. You can then judge for your- 
self if the job would be advisable. 


4—-This is a question that can be settled 
by trial only. In your case the car might 
ride easier, while another car so altered 
might ride harder. If you get the springs 
long enough there is no reason why the 
change would not be beneficial. In order 
not to raise the body too high, you would 
probably have to place the springs on the 
side of the frame. This means that the 
brackets have to be made very strong and 
rigidly bolted or hot-riveted to the frame. 
There is considerable twisting and pulling 
on these brackets when the spring is thus 
placed. 


5—Many concerns advertising in Motor 
AGE have used bodies for sale. You might 
get a very good looking outfit by rebuild- 
ing the present body and we suggest that 
you refer to some of the designs appearing 
in the Reader’s Clearing House. 


Miscellaneous 
Runs Poorly After Overhauling 


Q.—I have a model 19 Buick which I over- 
hauled completely as far as the mechanical part 
of it is concerned. I don’t know how the engine 
worked before I got it, but now it doesn’t work 














well. In the first place, the car will: not go 
over 22 m.p.h. I have got it timed so that the 
points open when the piston is in. from be- 
ing way up. The engine runs fairly good when 
it is not pulling, but as soon as it gets a little 
pull it starts to misfire so badly that it will not 
even take low gear until I race it first. The 
carbureter that is on it has been sent in and 
overhauled, so it should. be in good shape, al- 
though it may not be. I have another, a 
Schebler, model L, and to put it on I would 
have to shorten the manifold about 2 in. Do 
you advise me to do so? The ignition system 
is a Remy, type E dual systém. Would it make 
any difference to the running of the engine if I 
shortened the manifold ?—Leon Nichols, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 


You have not stated about the compres- 
sion, whether this is good or bad. It is 
very likely that in an engine as old as this 
the compression will be poor, due to wear 
of the pistons and cylinders. You may have 
fitted new pistons and rings, but in this 
ease the cylinders should have been re- 
bored. They wear oval after hard usage 
and must be trued up again, which means 
cutting away some of the metal. The latter 
makes oversized pistons and rings impera- 
tive. An engine with poor compression 
will often run very well when idling or not 
pulling heavily, but as soon as the load is 
increased, dies down and eventually stops. 


The ignition system should be gone over 
also, as there may be too weak a spark to 
fire the mixture when running under load. 
If you are sure the engine is correct me- 
chanically, such as the compression, valve 
timing, ignition, etc., then you may reason- 
ably suspect the carbureter. The one you 
have installed is rather old to handle the 
present-day fuel and we believe you would 
get far better results by installing the 
model L instrument. Shortening the mani- 
fold would do no harm, in fact would be 
beneficial. 


Excessive Play in Driveshaft 


Q.—I have a Detroiter B-5, 1914. The drive- 
shaft has a play of about a quarter turn. Could 
this be remedied by getting the small gear at the 
end of the shaft replaced? When I throttle 
down to 8 or 10 m.p.h. and pick up in high gear 
there is a thumping sound which does not sound 
metallic. The connecting rods are all tight. 
The main bearings are roller and seem all right, 
but the driveshaft in the gearbox has an end 
play of about % in. Is this the cause of the 
thumping noise? How can it be remedied? 
When I throttle down to about 5 or 6 m.p.h 
it leaps like a frog, with spark advanced or re- 
tarded. When advanced it knocks and leaps. 
Is this caused by the play in the shaft? 

2—This car has good compression and can 
get over 50 m.p.h. out of her, but it is hard to 
start after standing over night. I always have 
to prime it. What is the cause of this? 

3—When she puts hard in high the shifting 
lever rattles and the foot pedal jars. Is this 
caused by a loose engine?—George A. Harlis, 
Detroit. 


Backlash like this may be caused by 
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Fig. 6—Suggestions for rebuilding Ford with higher radiator than on standard car 
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wear in the universals, rear axle gear, or 
in the high-speed dog clutch of the gearset. 
Considerable wear in any of these parts 
will cause jerky action when driving slow 
or starting up. Knocking is also in evi- 


dence. The only way to tell just where the 
fault lies is to take the axle apart and test 
the adjustments by hand. There should be 
just a little play between the ring gear and 
pinion. 

2—Hard starting may be caused by im- 
proper carbureter setting, engine and parts 
so cold that gasoline will not vaporize, too 
weak a spark, poor compression, etc. With 
the present low-grade fuel, it is by no 
means uncommon to have to prime the cyl- 
inders of a cold engine when starting up. 
The trouble is that the gases condense on 
the walls of the manifold before they get 
into the combustion chambers. 


3—This is not caused by a loose engine 
but is probably due to.wear or looseness in 
the gearset somewhere and attempting to 
force the high-speed clutch into engage- 
ment. This leads us to believe that one or 
more of the teeth of the dog clutch may be 
damaged or sheared, as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this shift should be the easiest 
to make. 


Adjusting Shock Absorbers 


©@.—How can I improve the riding of my tour- 
ing car? I have it equipped with Hartford 
shock absorbers, but still it does not ride as 
easy as I should like. Would you advise a dif- 
ferent type of rear springs? ‘The present ones 
= cantilevers.—H. E. Van Omeren, Sheffield, 


The uncomfortable riding may be due to 
improper adjustment of the shock absorb- 
ers or insufficient lubrication of the springs. 
The latter is quite common among motor- 
ists and even though shock absorbers are 
fitted, a car with rusted or stuck springs 
will ride hard. This might not be the case 
with yours, and we suggest that you try 
adjusting the shock absorbers for tension. 

All of the four shock absorbers compris- 
ing a set are adjusted and tested to an 
equal tension before leaving the factory, 
so that the frictional resistance is uniform 
and they should be applied to the car with- 
out changing this adjustment. This makes 
an accurate starting point. 


To secure further adjustment after they 
are on the car use an ordinary wrench and 
turn the adjusting nut to the right, to in- 
crease the tension and to the left, to de- 
crease it. Before attempting this adjust- 
ment try the riding qualities of the car over 
a combination of good and bad roads. Then 
apply just enough tension to check the 
rebound of the springs on the bad roads, 
but be careful not to increase the tension 
to a point where it will interfere with the 
easy riding qualities of the car on smooth 
roads. 

Should the rough way in which your car 
rides suggest that the tension on the two 
front or rear absorbers is not uniform, even 
with the pointers set the same, the follow- 
ing test should be made. Having secured 
the double arm of the absorber in a vise, 
as shown in Fig. 7, turn the adjusting nut 
toward the right until it requires the num- 
ber of pounds pull on a spring balance scale 
to move the single or free arm, as in the 
illustration. The number of pounds tension 
required is as follows: 

Average car type, for cars weighing over 
3000 Ib., regular standard, 25 Ib. 
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Fig. 7—Testing tension of Hartford shock 
absorber with spring scale 
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Fig. 8—Arrangement of bulbs for dim and 
bright lights on Detroiter 


Medium car type, for cars weighing over 
2000 Ib., 23 Ib. 

Light car type, for cars weighing up to 
2000 lb., 19 Ib. 

Mark on the rim with a file the position 
of the pointer, then loosen the nut with a 
wrench and carefully count the number of 
revolutions of the wrench. When the mech- 
anism is loose enough, turn the dial around 
until the zero mark is in line with the file 
mark. Then turn the nut back the same 
number of revolutions which were required 
to loosen it. You will then find that the 
absorber has the necessary initial tension 
with the pointer set at zero. 


Then with the four absorbers set, reat- 
tach them to the car. This should over- 
come your troubles, we believe, but under 
no circumstances would we advise such a 
drastic change as to substitute a different 
type of spring altogether. Some owners, 
we understand, have overcome the diffi- 
eulty of hard riding by removing one or 
more leaves from the springs. This can be 
done in cases where the car is not loaded 
heavily,-or does not generally carry the 
full load the springs have been designed 
for. Whenever leaves are removed, every 
other one should be taken out, as this pre- 
serves better the general shape of the 
spring. 


Wants Dimming System 


ar poosntant is dimmed by a dimmin 
m. ‘in e bulb and a bright wire in the bulb. I 

I use a bulb with only.one wire I get no lights | 
all. I have only one of these bulbs and only 
one light and cannot purchase any more. How 
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can I fix it so as to have dim and bright lights 
by _ single wire bulbs ?—George A. Harlis, De- 
roit. 


We suggest that you remove the reflect- 
ors from the lamps and bore a hole in the 
top so you can install auxiliary bulbs, as 
in some other lamps. Then you can wire 
them up as shown in Fig. 8. This gives 
you choice of burning the lamps bright, or 
dim, as occasion demands. The smaller 
bulbs should be of smaller candlepower 
than the others and like the latter should 
be single contact bulbs. The return circuit 
is through the body of the lamp and then to 
battery. 

Speed of Empire Four 

Q.—What is the speed of the Empire four? 
What is the gear ratio?—George Huycke, To- 
peka, Kan. 

The maximum speed of the four-cylinder 
Empire, according to the local distributor 
is 50 m.p.h. The gear ratio is 4 to 1, there 
being forty-eight teeth in the ring gear and 
twelve in the drive pinion. 


Wants Wheels for Speedster 

Q.—I am thinking of building a light speed- 
ster. Would it be possible to use the wheels 
of an Indian motorcycle. The wheels are 28-in. 
—R. H. Bunger, Upland, Neb. 

Motorcycle wheels are hardly the thing 
to use on a light speedster, as they are not 
designed to take very much side thrust. 
On a motorcycle the thrust is overcome by 
banking the machine on the turns. Of 
course, if a light car so fitted is to be used 
on a banked track, practically the same 


- conditions are realized. 


Wants Radiator Repair Parts 
Q.—Publish the name of a concern who makes 
repair parts for radiators. I should like to buy 
tubes, sheet brass and copper parts for Ford 
radiators, both tube and honeycomb types.— 
John Stewart, Utica, Ind. 

Following is a list of manufacturers from 
whom you can obtain radiator parts: Chi- 
cago Mfg. Co., 1458 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago; Wabash Auto Radiator Mfg. Co., 
1117 Wabash avenue, Chicago; Reliable 
Auto Radiator Works, 1206 West Van Bu- 
ren street, Chicago; Illinois Auto Sheet 
Metal Works, 1712 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago; Wright Cooler & Hood Co., 1253 
Michigan avenue, Chicago; R. Teela Sheet 
Metal Works, Oshkosh, Wis.; Central Auto 
Radiator Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Des 
Moines Auto Radiator Works, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Trouble with Cooling 

Q.—My Chevrolet 490 heats badly in summer 
if I happen to have the wind on my back. It is 
not noticeable unless I am on a long trip. The 
trouble is there is not enough head of water over 
valves, since the overhanging tank was re- 
moved and a pump —"s How can I remedy 
this trouble?—G. B. D., Calgary, Alberta, 

No cooling rth will show up to its 
best advantage under such conditions, but 
we suggest that you have a tinner make a 
tank for you and solder it to the back of the 
top tank of radiator. This will increase the 
head of water and aid materially in :cool- 
ing. Also try bending the fan blades a 
little more. Be sure to keep the outside of 
your engine clean. Considerable dirt on 
the water jackets and crankcase acts as an 
insulation and prevents the cool air from 
coming into contact with the hot walls. 
Keep your mixture as lean as possible and 
see that lubrication is ample. Make sure 
the hose connections are tight and see that 
the inner layers of the latter have not sep- 
arated from the others, thus reducing the 
size of the water passages. 
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(Amon 7 the “Nakers and /ealers 


ILES Truck Plant Is Sold—The Niles Car 

& Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich., truck factory 
has been purchased by the Niles Motor Truck 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., where the plant has 
been moved. 


Carrell Becomes Erd General Manager—W. 
A. Carrell, former sales manager of the Erd 
Motor Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
company. 


Hayes Wheel Increased Output—During 
1917 the Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich., 
manufactured 3,913,297 wheels, an increase of 
more than 1,000,000 wheels over the 1916 pro- 
duction of 2,732,264. 


National Lamp Buys Abbott Plant—The 
plant of the defunct Abbott Motor Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been purchased by the 
National Lamp Co., and preparations are be- 
ing made to install machinery. 


Williams to Direct Kissel Sales—Clifford A. 
Williams has been appointed director of sales 
for the Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. 
Mr. Williams has been director of sales for 
the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago. 


Agnew with Georgia Distributors—W. L. 
Agnew, former advertising manager of the 
Chalmers Motor Co., has been placed in charge 
of the wholesale department for the distribu- 
ters of Liberty cars at Savannah and Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Gamble Gets Aviation Commission—T. S. 
Gamble, former advertising manager of the 
Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., has been appointed a 
lieutenant in the aviation section of the signal 
corps. Mr. Gamble is now at the Ohio State 
University at Columbus. 


Clark with Acason Truck—Charles A. Clark 
has been appointed district sales manager 
for the Acason Motor Truck Co. and will 
have charge of eastern territory with head- 
quarters in Boston. Mr. Clark was for some 
time connected with the Knox Tractor Co., 
and more recently with the Gramm-Bernstein 
Co. of Lima, Ohio. 


Fruehauf Trailer Increases Capital—The 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, has increased 
its capitalization from $100,000 to $150,000, and 
the following officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, A. C. Fruehauf; vice- 
president and general manager, Harvey C. 
Fruehauf; secretary and sales manager, E. L. 
Vosler. The production of trailers has been 
doubled during the last two months, the aver- 
age output per month being about 150. 


Mason Tire Opens New Building—The 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, acted 
as host to 300 persons from the Kent board 
of trade when the new general office building 
was dedicated recently. The building was 
decorated with the colors of the company, 
orange and blue, the service flag decorating 
one wall. Crude rubber and the plant’s prod- 
ucts were displayed. Speeches were made by 
officials of the company and of the board of 
trade. 


Ampco Buys Laursen Pump Plant—The 
Ampco Rolling Mills Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of Ampco bronze, has purchased 
the plant of the Laursen Automatic Pump 
Co., Menominie, Wis., and will turn it into a 
foundry and machine shop for the exclusive 
production of its patented alloy. Ampco 
bronze is used for bearings, among the large 
users being the Gisholt Machine Co. and 
Westinghouse. It is a composite metal and 
is claimed to have greater strength than 
steel. It can be forged like steel and is 
lighter than brass and has peculiar hardness 


and toughness and wear-resisting qualities. 
Acid has no effect upon it. Success has been 
obtained from its use in airplane manufac- 
ture, it is said. 


Collier Company to Build—The Collier Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Bellevue, Ohio, is making 
plans for an extensive factory building to 
be built on the tract of land owned by the 
company at Bellevue. 


Teagan to Manage Hupp Exports—J. H. 
Teagan has been appointed export manager 
of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. to succeed 
Charles Denby, now in the Government serv- 
ice. Mr. Teagan has been with Hupmobile 
six years, recently as assistant to Mr. Denby. 


General Tire Promotes Taylor—H. E. Tay- 
lor has been appointed Chicago district man- 
ager for the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Taylor formerly was rep- 
resentative in Indiana and Illinois. He is 
succeeded in Indiana by C. H. Bemis. How- 
ard F. Smith has been appointed special rep- 
resentative for the company. — 


Clark Equipment Completes Auditorium— 
The new auditorium of the Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich., was completed just in 
time for the annual meeting of stockholders. 
The auditorium seats 700 persons and was 
erected for promoting closer relations be- 
tween employer and employee. Many of the 
factory employees are stockholders in the 
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Youngstown, Ohio—Yoyngstown Auto Top Co.: 
Capital stock, $10,000; to manufacture motor 
car tops; incorporators, Charles L. McCoy, Edwin 
J. McCoy, William L. Sause, T. Paul Dazell and 
A. E. McCoy. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Victory Airmobile Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000,000; to manufacture and deal in 
airships, airplanes, etc.: incorporators, W. W. 
Searles, A. F. Muter and Dean Woodward. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—All-Metal Aeroplane Co.: cap- 
ital stock, $10,000,000; to manufacture send deal 
in airships, airplanes and all other devices for 
navigating the air; incorporators, W. W. Searles 
and Deah Woodward. 


Pittsburgh—Green Dragon Co.; capital stock, 
$50,000; to manufacture spark plugs and other 
accessories; incorporators, H. F. Brownell, F. D. 
Jewett and J. W. F ; 


enn. 
Pontiac, Mich.—Markley Commercial Body 
Co.; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, Verne 
I~ regal Mabel J. Markley and Jesse W. 

ey. 


Safford, Ariz.—United States Airmobile Co.; 
capital stock, $2,500,000; to manufacture, pur- 
chase and sell airplanes, speedometers, etc.:; in- 
corporators, Thomas Bell and E. W. Clayton. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw Crow Elkhart Motor 
Sales Co.; capital stock, $9,000; incorporators, 
Christopher C. Hyzer, F. X. Adrian and R. H. 
Fleichman. 


Shawnee, Okla.—Read Motor Cars Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, E. D. Read, E. P. 
Read and E. E. Gohlson. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—West Virginia Aircraft Co.: 
capital stcok, $20,000; to do a general aircraft 
and engine business; {ncorporators, H. O. Wells, 

. B. Lockwood, Nell Moran, Herman L. Arbenz 
and L. L. Talbott. 


Wilmington, Del.—Motorless Sign Flasher Co.: 
capital stock, $3,000,000; to manufacture storage 
batteries and other electrical equipment; incor- 
porators, A. M. Halloran, S. A. Williams and 
Ferris Giles. 


Wausau, Wis.—National Auto Wheel Corp.: 
capital stock, $50,000; to manufactyre wood and 
steel wheels for all types of motor vehicles; in- 
corporators, E Coerper, Robert H. Steritzky 
and M. Philopp 


Wilmington, Del.—Roach Automobile Rotary 
Safety Brake Co.; capital stock, $1,000,000; to 
manufacture  safet b es; incorporators, 
Mahlon Van Booskirk, 3. R. Heyl and A. P. Ste- 
venson. 


Clark Equipment Co. and attended the meet- 
ing. The officers and directors were re- 
elected for the coming year. The company 
makes rear axles and disk steel wheels for 
motor trucks. 


Franklin Production Jumps—The H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., reports an 
increase of 135 per cent in production during 
the last year over 1916. During 1917 the com- 
pany manufactured 9000 cars as compared 
with 3800 for the year previous. 


Closter Now with Federal—L. A. Closter 
has joined the forces of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co. of Detroit, and will act as factory 
district sales manager for the territory com- 
prising Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 

Stephens Makes Promotions—J. A. Holden 
has been made chief engineer of the Stéphens 
Motor branch of the Moline Plow Co., Free- 
port, Ill., to succeed J. T. Trumble, resigned. 
R. E. Rolph has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the assembly department, succeeding 
Fred C. Cordeille, resigned. Both men have 
been with the company for many years and 
have grown up with the business. 


Volibrecht and Bradfield Form Concern— 
F. A. Vollbrecht and H. C. Bradfield have 
combined to form the Bradfield Co. with 
offices in Detroit. Mr. Vollbrecht was for- 
merly general manager of the King Motor 
Car Co., and Mr. Bradfield is well known 
throughout the trade for his sales promo- 
tion work in connection with Cole and King. 
The concern will handle advertising and 
sales promotion work. 


Hackett Begins Work on Unit—The Hack- 
ett Motor Co. has started construction of 
the first unit of its plant in Burlingame, Mich. 
It is proposed to have the building completed 
within sixty days and to employ at the start 
between eighty and 125 men. The first unit 
will be 70 by 500 ft., one portion being two 
stories and the other one story. It is proposed 
to double the capacity of the building within 
six months. Assembling, making bodies, 
painting and uphoistering will be done at the 
new plant, axles being made at Flint, Mich., 
and radiators at Racine, Wis. 


Young to Concentrate Industries—The L. A. 
Young Industries, Inc., is being formed by L. 
A. Young, with a capitalization of $3,000,000, 
fully paid in. This corporation will take over 
several concerns in Michigan in which Mr. 
Young is interested, including the Detroit 
Wire Spring Co. The corporation will special- 
ize extensively in the cushion seat spring 
business for the automotive industry and 
portable power for farm purposes, which are 
the two main features. O. 'S. Tweedy, for- 
merly manager of branch sales of the United 
states Tire Co., will become vice-president 
and general manager May l. 


American Die Casting Reorganized—C. D. 
Cutting, J. H. Armstrong, R. W. Smith and 
F. D. Tobin of the C. A. B. Engineering Co., 
Detroit, have purchased an interest in the 
American Die Casting Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
together with E. Barton Hall, formerly direc- 
tor of purchases at the Curtiss Aeroplane « 
Motors Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The Indianapolis 
company has been completely reorganized and 
enlarged, and the capacity tripled. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of the Fahrig metal 
bearing for aeronautical purposes and die 
castings and has been producing quantities 
of this class of goods during the past year. 
The officers are: President, Lawrence Olson; 
treasurer, E. Barton Hall; secretary, C. D. 
Cutting, and assistant treasurer, W. L. Jenks. 
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HOW ROADS ARE KEPT OPEN IN WINTER—This is a clear sketch of the Akron- 
Cleveland road kept open for the passage of the inter-city trucks. 


OLUMBUS to Tour in Cars—The Colum- 

bus Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, has decided to carry out 
all trade tours during 1918 by cars and motor 
trucks and thus take the burden off the rail- 
roads. A committee has been named to ar- 
range for the first tour early in the summer. 


Receipts for Ohio Licenses Jump—Tremen- 
dous gains were made in the receipts of the 
Ohio motor vehicle department in 1917. The 
gross revenue amounted to $1,653,355, an in- 
crease of $474,115 over the preceding year. A 
total of 342,264 pairs of tags for gasoline cars 


was issued in 1917, an increase of nearly 
95,000 pairs. 


Wisconsin Says Concrete Is Too High—The 
progress of the permanent highway construc- 
tion movement in Wisconsin has received a 
serious setback and cement contractors Have 
been dealt a severe blow by the action of the 
Wisconsin state highway commission in ask- 
ing all county boards of supervisors to reject 
bids for the 1918 cement supply for concrete 
road work on the ground that contractors are 
asking exorbitant prices. 


Columbus to Signpost Roads—The Columbus 
Automobile Club, Columbus, Ohio, will start 
its spring campaign against confusing cross- 
roads soon. More than 3700 road signs have 
been ordered by the club and work of putting 
them up within 50 miles of Columbus will be 
started as soon as they arrive. Many gallons 
of gasoline have been wasted by motorists in 
taking the wrong road, and at this time, when 
conservation of gasoline is necessary, road 
signs are more important than ever before, 
the club argues. 


To Complete Dixie Highway—The meeting 
of the Dixie Highway Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., recently was attended by promi- 
nent good roads men of North Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee. The meeting was in the 
interest of the Dixie highway, which will be 
completed from Knoxville, Tenn., to Waynes- 
boro, Ga., thereby finishing a link in this 
thoroughfare from Michigan to Miami, Fla. 
The principal work of this meeting was to 
coliect facts and data for the general meeting 
of the Dixie Highway Commission, which will 
be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., May 3. The 
proposed addition to the road from Knoxville, 
Tenn., through Newport, Hot Springs, Mar- 


Akron tires are shipped over it 


Practically all the 


IMPROVEMENTS ON AKRON-CLEVELAND ROAD—The hew Akron-Cleve- 
land road will connect with this high-level bridge, said to be the highest vehic- 


ular bridge in the world. 


March 30-April 7—Chicago. 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


1-6—York, Pa. 

3-6—Battlie Creek, Mich. 

5-8—Green Bay, Wis. 
9-13—Stockton, Cal. 
9-13—Parsons, Kan. 
16-20—Savannah, Ga. 
16-20—Deadwood, S. D. 


it is 190 feet above the Cuyahoga river 


shall, Asheville, Hendersonville, Greenville 
and Augusta to Waynesboro and Savannah 
will shorten the distance from Mackinaw, 
Mich., to the Atlantic seaboard at Savannah 
or Jacksonville by about 350 miles. 


Add Ideas for Service—The Federal Truck 
Co. has established a motorcycle patrol which 
watches Federal trucks on the streets and 
checks up on the action of each truck ob- 
served. The report is sent to the owner and 
proves suggestions for opportune repairs and 
also on the treatment of the truck, loading 
and so forth. 


Pittsburg, Kan., Stages Second Show.— 
The dealers of Pittsburg, Kan., are making 
a drive to get the motor cars out to the cus- 
tomers and held a show last week. This is 
the second show in Pittsburg and is under 
the auspices of the commercial club. Trucks 
and a few tractors are being shown, but the 
emphasis is on motor cars. 
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